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ARATOR: 


BEING 
A SERIES OF AGRICULTURAL ESSAYS, 


PRACTICAL AND POLITICAL. 


BY JOHN TAYLOR, 


OF CAROLINE COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 





PREFACE TO THE SEVENTH EDITION. | 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE FARMERS’ REGISTER. 


The first publication of the following work was in 
the form of separate short essays, or numbers, which 
were written for and appeared in ‘The Spirit of Se- 
venty-six,’ a newspaper then recently established, 
This was in 1809 or 1810, and the numbers were af- 
terwards embodied and republished in a volume, in 
1812. Five subsequent editions were afterwards call- 
ed for, from the latest of which, the sixth, (published 
in 1818,) the edition now offered will be copied. 

The publication, and the first few years of the ex- 
istence of ‘ Arator,’ constituted a memorable epoch in 
the condition of agriculture in Virginia. It was the 
first original agricultural work (worthy to be so called) 
which had ever been published in Virginia, or in the 
southern states; and it appeared at a time when agri- 
cultural improvement was still neglected by the men 
of intelligence and wealth whose interests were al- 
most exclusively agricultural. The previous high 
prices of agricultural products, caused by the Eu- 
ropean wars, and increased foreign demand, which 
had given great profits even to the most wretched agri- 
cultural practice, had been sunk to less than half the 


gross amount, by the operation, first, of foreign depre- | 


dations on our commerce, and, next, the singular de- 
fensive policy of this government, by the genera] 
embargo on all export trade, and prohibition of com- |, 
wercial intercourse with Europe. 

This was a fortunate combination of circumstances | 
for the appearance of ‘ Arator;’ and the work pro- 
duced an immediate sensation, and also durable and 
excellent effects, surpassing those of any publication 
which had ever appeared in Virginia on any subject. 
Almost every intelligent land-holder became a reader of 
Arator, and which book also constituted generally his 
earliest and sole agricultural study. ‘The previous va- 
cancy of all minds, in this respect, prevented the ex- 
istence of any obstruction, from prepossession, to the 


author’s precepts, or any doubt of the certain fulfilment 


of his glowing prospects of improvement and profit. 
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The valuable truths were eagerly received, and soon 
extensively acted upon—and so highly esteemed was 
the authority of the writer, that even his most erro- 
neous views and opinions were received as readily 
and universally as the most sound and unquestionable. 
Many readers even went far beyond the positions of 
their teacher, and applied his lessons in situations and 
under circumstances which he never would have em- 
braced under his general rules. The particular errors 
of practice made by these new disciples were nume- 
rous, and the consequent losses were great. But the 
indirect effect of the publication was to give the first 
great impulse to agricultural improvement in eastern 
Virginia; and the general and legitimate results have 
been such as to claim justly for the name of John 
Taylor of Caroline, independent of his other great 
merits as a statesman and political teacher, a distin- 
guished place on the list of the great benefactors of 
his country. The writer of these remarks is among 
those who esteem most highly the merits of Jobn 
Taylor in both these important respects ; nevertheless, 
his gratitude and veneration have not prevented his 
freely criticising, in former publications, the mistaken 
and erroneous views of the illustrious author, and his 
improper applications of views which are entirely cor- 
rect under different circumstances. The great but in- 
direct benefit which resulted from the publication of 
* Arator’ was the producing a new zeal for, and giving 
a strong and lasting impulse to, agricultural improve- 
ment in general. The other and peculiar merits of 
the author were most conspicuous in his urging the 
practices of deep ploughing, the making and applying 
of barn-yard or prepared manures, both of which prac- 
tices were of very limited use in general—and still 
more the plan of manuring the fields by their own ve- 
getable growth, or the “inclosing system,” of which 
he was the earliest teacher and advocate. 

The principal defects of this work, and the causes 
of injury to its earliest followers, grew out of pre- 
cepts, which, even when correctly deduced from the 
author’s experience in cultivation on the originally 





rich and deep sandy soils of the wide level borders of 
the Rappahannock, were improperly recommended by 
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him for general use, or without express limitation to 
particular circumstances. Though the author was a 
profound thinker as well as an experienced and judi- 
cious farmer, and though unusually well read in Eng- 
lish agricultural works of earlier times, compared to 
most Virginians of his day, still he was without the 
benefit which has since been obtained by applying the 
lights of chemistry to the investigation of the nature 
of soils, and their improvement by mineral manures. 
He therefore was not only not informed of their great 
value, but he even speaks contemptuously in ‘ Arator’ 
of marl and lime as manures. 

But it is not only as an agriculturist that the author’s 
merits deserve consideration, even in regard to the con- 
tents of this little book. Although not accorded to 
him during his life, and although even as yet the force 
and value of his novel and singular views are acknow- 
ledged by but a few, the just award of posterity will 
place ‘Taylor high in the ranks of political reformers, 
though he had neither political power, nor the influence 
of popularity, to enforce his precepts. His later publish- 
ed and elaborate political work, the ‘Inquiry into the 
Principles and Policy of the Government of the United 
States,’ has had already more students and more influ- 
ence than is acknowledged by those who use its mate- 
rials for propositions which are generally deemed en- 
tirely novel; while the book, which is their source, is 
scarcely known to exist, and but few readers have 
been found zealous enough to labor through the ob- 
scure pages of the ponderous volume. 

Though his ‘Arator’ was published first, it was 
written after the ‘Inquiry,’ and his long continued and 
solitary investigation of political truths. This will 
serve in part to explain the cause of the great obscu- 
rity of the early portion of ‘ Arator,’ on the “ Political 
state of agriculture.” The author here addresses the 
public as if in continuation of the expression of his 
own prior political researches, which then in fact ex- 
isted only in his own manuscripts, and the subjects had 
not been studied by any one but himself. And even 
when his great work appeared, (for although scarcely 
known to the public at first, and now almost forgotten, 
it is notwithstanding a great work—) the author still 
was as one speaking half a century in advance of his 
subjects, and without any common ground of under- 
standing between himself and the public. He spoke of 
causes and effects as if of vital importance, of which 
the existence was scarcely known to his readers or the 
public ; and his deductions were not understood, or, if 
understood, not believed. Thus his remarks in the fol- 
lowing pages on the evils of the protecting duty and 
the banking and paper systems, might be supposed to 
have been uttered within the last ten years; but, in 
truth, they were first published during Jefferson’s ad- 
ministration, when the public scarcely knew that a 
protecting duty existed, or that the system was then 
organized and had begun to operate—and when no- 
thing but the benefits of banking and bank-paper (as 
supposed) had as yet been experienced. John Taylor’s 
warnings were uttered long before any ground for them 
was suspected to exist ; and it was therefore not at all 
strange that his precepts and warnings were disre- 
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garded, and even unheard. The remarkable and 
unfortunate obscurity of his style also rendered his 
writings repulsive to all readers who did not correctly 
appreciate the value of his matter, and helped to induce 
a degree of neglect approaching to early oblivion. But 
his precepts will yet be heard, and his wisdom and his 
merit as a political teacher will yet be acknowledged. 

‘ Arator’ is now out of print, and the existing copies 
are so scarce that distinguished agriculturists, attracted 
by the report of its former reputation, have sought in 
vain to procure or even to see acopy. It is true also 
that the demand of purchasers does not very much 
exceed the supply ; and therefore that it is not likely 
that another edition would be published with the ex- 
pectation of profit from the sales. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the editor of the Farmers’ Register has 
undertaken to publish a new edition, in this cheap 
form, as part of that journal; and deems that, in so 
doing, he will perform an acceptable service to the 
agricultural public, and especially to all those indivi- 
duals who, like the editor, feel gratitude and reverence 
for the author. ; 





PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 


BY THE AUTHOR. 


The essays above the signature of Arator, were 
not preceded by an explanation of the motives by 
which they were dictated, or of the ends design- 
ed to be effected, because they were originally 
published in a newspaper without any anticipation 
of the form they have assumed. But being now 
stamped by the public acceptation with some de- 
gree of value, an account of these motives and 
ends may extend their efficiency, and promote the 
examination of subjects, so important asd inex- 
haustible. 

A conviction that the prosperity of our country 
depended upon a competent share of agricultural 
and political knowledge, and that an ignorance of 
either, would defeat the benefits naturally flowing 
from a proficiency in both, produced these essays 
and also a larger book, entitled ‘* An Inquiry into 
the Principles and Policy of the Government of 
the United States,” for the ends of advancing 
practical improvements in one science, and of pre- 
serving those we had already made in the other. 

Agriculture and politics are primary causes of 
our wealth and liberty. Both contain internal 
good principles, but both are liable to practical de- 
terioration. If one is vitiated in practice, poverty, 
if the other, oppression ensues. If the agricul- 
ture is good and the government bad, we may 
have wealth and slavery. If the government is 
=- and the agriculture bad, liberty and poverty. 

o secure both wealth and liberty, an intimate 
knowledge of the good principles comprised in 
both, and a strict accordance in practice with thoee 
principles, must be indispensably necessary. 

Hence results the propriety of awakening the 
people to the good principles of agriculture, ani 
of keeping them awake to those of our form of 
government. Without commemoration, the latter 
might be lost, and without inquiry, the former 
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could never be found: Both subjects are vitally 
important to the success of the singular experi- 
ment now making by the United States upon the 
theatre of the world, and contain the only means 
of redeeming their pledge to mankind. 

Both are treated of in the two books above men- 
tioned. Arator is chiefly confined to agriculture, 
but it contains a few political observations. The 
Inquiry, to politics; but it labors to explain the 
true interest of the agricultural class. The affinity 
between the subjects, caused them to be inter- 
mingled. But the author never imagined himself 
able to tear the bandage of habit from the eyes of 
prejudice, nor to squeeze the tincture of corruption 
from the heart of avarice. Without aspiring to 
moral heroism, or to the renown of new inven- 


tions, he only attempts to extract good agricultural | 


practices from his own experience, and good po- 
litical measures from the wise and faithful archives 
of revolutionary patriotism, to increase the skill of 
his countrymen, in making good crops and in se- 
curing them for their own benefit. 

That private industry, combined with political 
fraud, may make a nation wealthy and miserable, 
is exemplified in England. That one interest or 
class of men, may reap oppression from carrying 
their occupation to great perfection, appears in the 
state of the manufacturers of the same country. 
And a similar fate awaits the agricultural class of 
this, although it could be driven by English coer- 
cion even up to English perfection, unless it re- 
tains the American political principles, alone com- 
petent to defeat the arts, under which the produc- 
tive classes of mankind are universally groaning. 

Why are the agriculturists of the United States 
happier than those of England, under the great 
disadvantages of a worse system of agricul- 
ture, and of paying higher wages for labor? From 
the greater chastity of their political measures. 
The habit of drawing comparisons between our 
government and a foreign one, for the purposes of 
excusing abuses and lulling vigilance, is a treache- 
rous delusion, and a tacit confession of an approx- 
imation towards them; but this reference is cal- 
culated to open the eyes of agriculture, to the con- 
tempiation of those foreign measures which have 


created reapers of its harvests, and swallowers of 


its profits. If such detachments of foragers and 
marauders from the main body of the English na- 
tion, can intercept the great crops of the best ex- 
isting system of agriculture, so as to cause [re- 
quent famines among the main body itself, it evi- 
dently suggests to us the wisdom of distinguish- 
ing between those establishments necessary for 
good government, and such as are contrived mere- 
ly “consumere fruges ;” that is, to live upon the 
industry of others, without rendering any services 
to the nation. ‘To save our sorry crops from free 
quarter sinecures, is even more important and 
more urgent, than to amend our agriculture. It 
would secure to us comfort and happiness. By 
suffering frauds to pounce upon them, we can- 
not be made comfortable and happy, even by 
great crops. And the author ventures to assert, 
that whilst the readers of Arator will unanimous- 
ly agree that its tendency is to improve our crops, 
those of the Enquiry belonging to the main body 
of society, or those detachments, will concur in 
the tendency of that book, to save them from be- 
coming a prey to political frauds; one division 
by commending much, the other, by commending 
nothing. 











No body will deny that an endeavor to increase 
our crops is laudable, but it is a question, whether 
it is equally laudable to save them from the nets 
of political “retiarii,” by teaching the plain ho- 
nest yeomanry how to avoid the mortification 
of starving upon them, however great. ‘The opi- 
pion “that the more industry spends of its own 
earnings, and the less of them is intercepted by 
governments, or taken away by legal projects, 
the richer, the greater, and the happier will be the 
nation,” if correct, resolves that doubt. No nation 
was ever oppressed, ruined or enslaved by the pro- 
digality of individuals; all nations have suffered 
some of these evils from the prodigality of govern- 
ments. Hence a plain political maxim forces 
itself upon the mind, sufficient to maintain a 
good government, if mankind posseesed prudence 
enough not to ramble into intricacies contrived on 
purpose to entrap them; namely, ‘that national 
prosperity and liberty are safe, endangered or 
lost, in proportion as individuals retain, or govern- 
ments acquire, the investiture or disposition of the 
earnings of industry.” 

The author had another reason for uniting the 
subjects of agriculture and politics. He consider- 
ed agriculture as the guardian of liberty, as well 
as the mother of wealth. ‘So long as the princi- 
ples of our government are uncorrupted, and the 
sovereignty of majorities remains, she must occu- 
py the highest political station, and owe to society 
the most sacred political duty. It is as incumbent 
upon her to learn how to protect delenceless minor 
interests, as to defend herself. And whiist the se- 
curity for her patriotism, ‘that she cannot find 
any body worth plundering,” exists, she should 
take care not to betray her wards, by suffering 
herself to be made poor, either by a deficiency of 
skill and industry, or by legal spoliations ; because 
wealth is power. She must be rich to be power- 
ful, and she must be powerful to discharge faith- 
fully the sacred obligation she owes to society by 
constituting the majority. If her wealth is trans- 
ferred, her power will go with it, and an irresistible 
political influence will be acquired by a minority, 
which can find some body worth plundering. 

The thin soil of the United States, renders po- 
litical frauds particularly grievous to agriculture, 
from its insufliciency to bear them; and the thin 
population, exposes us particularly to the evils of 
invasion. ‘The population, necessary to contract 
or prevent these evils, can never be obtained, ex- 
cept by enriching the soil, and the soil cannot be 
enriched, except by legislative co-operation with in- 
dividual industry, by forbearing to trans‘er wealth 
from an application to these great national objects, 
to the encouragement of doubtlul projects, or the 
diffusion of a pernicious degree of luxury. Laws 
shed a good or a bad influence upon all social em- 
ployments, and operate most extensively upon 
that which is most general. Why have so many 
employments, expensive, useless or pernicious, 
flourished wonderlully in the United States, whilst 
the fertility of the soil has been wonderlully dimi- 
nishing ? Can it be ascribed to any cause buta 
baleful legal influence? Of what avail will be 
agricultural books, or societies, or individual indus- 
try, to improve the soil and strengihen the popu- 
lation, opposed to a system of legislation dispens- 
ing impoverishment ? O! the same, experienced 
by societies and books for improving the represen- 
tation of the British house of commons. 
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ta! Legielatures must begin to notice and discuss {are allowed to be true, virtuous, and fair, yet it 
oll the state of agriculture, before they can discover {ought at least to be examined by the principle it | 
ne or remove the causes of the cadaverous counte- | ageserte. Compare then the gain from a bounty 
fe nance exhibited by the soil. ‘These causes lie | on enuff, with the loss sustained by a tax on barns, 
A: concealed in the Jaws. It is strenuously contend- | The Jatter in some states, owing to the deficiency 
ioe ed that laws are able to administer prosperity or | of this agricultural manufacture, amounts proba- 

a 


decay to oecupations of inferior utility to man, and | bly upon grain only, to twenty per centum annu- 
| Jess interesting to nations in general, and tothe |ally. Add to this loss the whole mass of agricul- 
United States in particular, by exciting or discour- | tural suffering, arising from the whole deprivation 


= 
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aging the degree of ardor, inspired by an equal | of capital, and compare the total, with the total 
ie jooting between the various objects of industry. | gain to manufactures from protecting duties. In 
a Such an equipoise of justice among occupations, | fact, the principle resorted to for defence by pariia! 
4 is in fact an equipoise of liberty among men, and | laws, ever was and ever will be used by govern- 
Fa constitutes the only sound test of a free govern- | ments, only to increase their power, by accumu- 
rie ment. But it is admitted that laws may both create | lating money at the cost of nations, to be wasted 
ie: and bestow upon particular interests wealth and | in extravagance or employed still more pernicious- 
4, power, and yet if we even exclude from the ques- | ly, in extending patronage, cr spreading corrup- 

th 





tion the injuries thence resulting to other interests, | tion. Under shelter of the delusion, they advance 
it ought to be considered that they gradually sup- | step by step towards arbitrary power, and that in- 
press the idea of a government guided by the | terest which is most productive, and covers a ma- 
common good, and plant in its place by a succes- | jority, inevitably becomes its victim, unless it de- | - 
sion of precedents, a system of partiality to be ex- | tects the fraud. Agriculture can never flourish, | — 
ercised by power without limitation, and capable of'| unless it applies a very different principle both to | — 
demolishing every barrier against usurpation and | its land and its government, namely, “ that re- 
tyranny. newal must constantly follow close upon the heels | — 
If our government, however, will usurp a/|of decay, either to maintain fertility or to avoid op- | - 
boundless sovereignty over the industry and pro- | pression.” 
perty of individuals, the policy of invading the 
; great province of agriculture, to gather spoils for 
enriching a number of little barren districts, is still 

to be questioned. If agriculture, for instance, is 

3 as insignificant as banking, it has the same claim PREFACE. 
x to legal favor; if less to this claim becomes | 
stronger. From what motives have legal par- 
. tialities in all countries selected their favorites? 
bok Even religion has ofien been converted into the 
hie spirit of folly, or the instrument of wickedness.| The publisher of the following essays is the firet 
Will they regard human occupations with more | who has offered tothe public patronage an expe- 
veneration? These only are left in our country | rimental composition, adapted to the soil, climate |) 4 
: iy exposed to the same motives which have begotten | and agriculture of the greater portion of the | 
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the whole tribe of legal partialiiies abroad, and | United States; and so far as his knowledge ex- | 
are therefore more likely to be laid hold of with | tends, it is the first of the kind which this great |] ¢» 
re furious eagerness, and to be mangled with barba- | district of country has produced. Heis not qua-| 7 y 
‘| rous outrage, lified to judge of its merit, and can only infer from | — 
i i4 Already, many members of the body politic, | iis being the work of a successful practical farmer, | 
and even sundry excrescences which ought to be|and not the offspring of interest or theory, that 
os amputated, are excited up to a fever, and agricul- {every purchaser will be reimbursed his money 
i ture chilled at the heart by drafis to bestow an! many fold. But, however this may be, the pub- 
t te unnatural degree of heat upon less valuable or | lisher respectlully states, that rude inventions have 
a pernicious extremities. If our health was sound |terminated in great public good; and that the © pl 
during the presidency of Washington, what must | deficiency of graphical merit in the agricultural | ¢, 
itnow be? The pulsation has increased six fold | country, for which the composition was*intended, 4} j, 
in the limb of taxation; in the excrescence of) is almost as strong a recommendation of this effort } y 
A banking, fifiy fold; in thet of protecting duties | towards improvement, as the hieroglyphics of an- 
- enormously ; and in the patronage limb, its flut- | tiquity, were of those made for the discovery of " 
terings have become so rapid and indistinct, that | letters. An encouragement of small improve- — 
congrees have ordered a book to be compiled, to ex- | ments is the parent of perfection in every art and | ¢, 
ie plain what may be called the logarithms of patron- | science, and as wd ct is the queen of the % « 
4 age. A healthy state of society must consist in that | whole circle, the publisher has thought it his duty 7 5, 
equable pulsation throughout all its parts, produced | to give the public an opportunity of awakening 
by an equipoise of justice, favor and protection | better talents and greater exertions, for occupying 
among its several interests. Unless this is restored | the extensive space between its present and a de- | tic 
by amputations, retrenchmente, and evacuations, | sirable condition. ith 
agriculture cannot for ages exhibit on the soil, an| The United States have been charged with a 9), 
equivalent degree of prosperity, which she ought | dearth of original compositions. Their reach of } ~ 
in commen with other interests to derive from the | European books is the reason of the fact, so far as 
revolution. it extends to moral subjects ; whilst the mul'itude, 
Finally, if the defence of partial laws, “ that the | novelty and usefulness of their mechanical inven- 
sufferings they inflict on one person or class, ought | tions, repels an insinuation, that it arises from a 
to be balanced against the acquisitions they bestow | want of genius or industry. The strongest ground 
on another,” though false, immoral and tyrannical, | of the charge is, the deficiency of native books 
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upon agriculture. Whilst the country was fresh, 
it was natural for the inhabitants to neglect the 
subject in the midst of abundance; but its evi- 
dent impoverishment, ought to have suggested to 
us the necessity of native remedies lor Idcai etrors ; 
and the incongruity of English tooks upon agri- 
culture, with the climates, soils and habits of the 
United States. This incongruity, by drawing ridi- 
cule upon imitators, too ofien extinguishes a patri- 
otic ardor, and checks instead of advancing im- 
provement. 

If the book now offered to the public should 
have no other good effects but those of suggesting 
the necessity of writing for ourselves on the sub- 
ject, and introducing some taste for such discus- 
sions, the compensation to the publisher for his 
labor will be amply repaid. ‘To this taste, the 
svriculture of Europe in general, and of Britain 
in particular, is indebted for a vast improvement 
within the last century, and a similar spirit in the 
United States will undoubiedly produce similar ef- 


fects. L£very class of men will be benefited by ir. 
The merchani will receive more produce, and sell 
more goods. The demands upon the manufac- 
turer will extend to more and finer commod:tes. 
Lawyers and physicians will have richer clients 
and patients, and receive better fees. ‘The poltti- 
cian may find more resources for defending his 
country, maintaining her independence and re- 
warding patriotism. The printers will sell more 
books and newspapers. And the furmer, though 
the fountain from which all these benefits must 
flow, as receiving first the fruits of improvement, 
will make them subservient to his own happiness, 
before he ditfuses them to advance the happiness 
of others. A tendency to shed prosperity over 
all these classes, has some claim to general en- 
couragement, and whilst the publisher respectfully 
solicits the public patronage on this ground, he 
also confidently hopea, that a considerable portion 
both of amusement and information will be found 
in the following sheete. 








ARATOR. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF AGRICULTURE. 


T shall consider, in a succession of short essays, 
the present state of agriculture in the United States, 
its oppressions and defects, and the remedies, 
political and domestic, which it needs, It is con- 
fessed, however, that the chief knowledge of the 
author, as to modes of agriculture, is confined to 
the states of Maryland, Virginia and North-Ca- 
rolina. 


And therefore, whilst his remarks in rela- | 


highly important to the agricultaral class, to as- 
certain whether it is true, that agriculture isin « 
decline. A decline terminates like every other 
progress, at the end of its tendency. 
pon reading the opinion of this disinterested 
foreigner, my impressions were, indignatior, alarm, 
conviction ; inspired, successively, by a love for my 
country, a fear for its welfare, anda recollection 
of facts. 
The terrible facts, that the strongest chord 





tion toits political state, will generally apply to | which vibrates on the heart of man, cannot tia 
P= the whole unicn, those in relation to these modes, | our people to the natal spot, that they view it with 
te will particularly apply to all states using slaves, | horror, and flee from it to new climes with joy, 
1e |) or to the three enumerated states. determine our agricultural progress, to be a pro- 
X- | Mr. Strickland, an Englishman. reputed to be | gress of emigration, and not of improvement; 
at sensible and honest, published at London, in the | and lead to an ultimate recoil from this exhausted 
a- year 1801, a pamphlet upon the agriculture of the | resource, to an exhausted country. 
mn, United States, being the result of his own obser-! A patient must know that he is sick, before he 
er, | vation, during aconsiderable period spent in tra- | will take phyeic. <A collection of a few facts, to 
at 9 velling through the country, for the special purpose ascertain the ill health of agriculture, is necessary 
ey | of investigating it. The judgment of this impar- , to invigorate our efforts towards a cure. One, ap- 
ib-| ) tial stranger appears in the following quotations. | parent to the most superficial observer, is, that our 
ive | —Page 26: “Land in America affords little | land has diminished in fertility. Arts improve the 
he 4 pleasure or profit, and appears in a progress of) work of nature—when they injure it, they are not 
ral} continually affording less.”.—P. 31: “ Virginia | arts, but barbarous customs. It is the office of 
ed, | is ina rapid decline.’—P. 38: ‘Land in New- | agriculture, as an art, not to impoverish, but to 
tort} York, formerly producing twenty bushels to the | fertilize the soil, and make it more useful than in 
an- 7 acre, now produces only ten.”—P. 41: ‘Little | its natural state. Such is the effect of every spe- 
Ol 4D profit can be found in the present mode of agricul- | cies of agriculture, which can aspire to the cha- 
ve- 2 ture of this country, and [ apprehend it to be a) racter of an art. Hs object being to furnish man 
and 4 fact that it affords a bare subsistence.’ P. 45: with articles of the firet necessity, whatever de- 
the } “Virginia is the southern limit of my inquiries, | feats that object, is a crime of the first magnitude. 
uty 7 because agriculture had there already arrived to | Had mena power to obscure or brighten the light 
NS Fits lowest state of degradation.”-—P. 49: “The | of the sun, by obscuring it, they would imitate the 
10S} land owners in this state are, with a few excep- | morality of diminishing the fertility of the earth. 
 de- lions, in low circumstances; the inferior rank of Ts not one as criminal asthe other? Yet it isa 
} them wretched in the extreme.”’—P. 52: “Dectine | fact, that lands in their natural state, are more va- 
ih has pervaded all the states. _fuable, than those which have undergone our ha- 
ho These conclusions, if true, are awfuily threat- | bit of agriculture, of which emigrations are com- 
A O8'Fening to the liberty and prosperity of a country, | plete proote. 
ude, whose hostage for both is agriculture. An order) The decay of a multitude of small towns, so 
ges of men, earning a bare subsistence, in low circum- | situated as to depend for support on unalterable 
ool: stances, and whose inferior rank ts wretched tn | districts, is another proof of the impoverishment 
00ks the extreme, cannot possibly constitute a moral of the soil. It is true, that a few large towns have 


orce, adequate to cither object. It is therefore 


‘grown up, but this is owing, not to an increasert 
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product, but to an increased pasture; whereag, in | lions, aud it may be fairly assumed, that the in- 


every case, where the pasture is limited, or isolated | 
by loval circumstances, small towns have eprung | 
up, whilst the lands were fresh, and decayed, as | 
] have no facts to ascertain | 


they were worn out. 


terest or occupation of six millions of these seven; 
is agricultural. Of the whole surplus product of 
agriculture exported, after deducting the taxes it 
pays, there remains for each individual a few cents 


certainly the products of agriculture at different | above three dollars. Out of this mass of profit 


periods relatively to the number of people; such | 


But I 


would furnish a demonstration of its state. 
have understood, that sixty thousand hogsheads 
of tobacco were exported trom Virginia, when it 
contained about one-fourth of its present popula- 
lion. Il so, had the fertility of the country re- 
mained undiminished, Virginia ought now to ex- 
port two hundred and forty thousand hogeheads, 
or an equivalent. In this estimate, every species 
of export except tobacco, is excluded at one epoch, 
and exports of every kind included at the other ; 
yet the Jatter would fall far short of exhibiling the 
equivalent necessary to bring itself cn a footing, 
vs to agriculture, with the former. Two hundred 
and forty thousand hogsheads of tobacco, which, 
or an equivalent, Virginia would now export, if 
the state of agriculture had been as flourishing as 
il wae Bixly or seventy years past, at the present 
value, by which all our exports are rated, would 
be worth above seventeen millions of dollars ; and 
supposing Virginia to furnish one-seventh part of 
the native agricultural exports of the United States, 
these ought now to amount to one hundred and 
twenty millions of do!lars, had the products of 
agriculture kept pace with the increase of popula- 
lion. If this statement is not exactly correct, 
enough of it certainly is so, to demonstrate a rapid 
impoverishment of the soil of the United States. 

‘The decay of the culture of tobacco is testi- 
mony to this unwelcome fact. I! is deserted be- 
cause the lands are exhausted. To conceal from 
ourselves a disagreeable truth, we resort to the de- 
Jusion, that tobacco requires new or fresh land ; 
whereas every one acquainted with the plant 
knows, that its quantity and quality, as is the case 
with most or all plants, are both greatly improved 
by manured land, or land, the fertility of which 
has been artificially increased. Whole counties, 
comprising large districts of country, which once 
grew totacco in great quantities, are now too sle- 
rile to grow any of moment; and the wheat crops, 
substituted for tobacco, have already sunk to an 
average below profit. 

From the mags of facts, to prove that the fer- 
tility of our country has Jong been declining, and 
that our agriculture is in a miserable state, I shall 
only select one more. The average of our native 
exports is about forty millions of dollars annual- 
ly. Some portion of this amount consists of mann- 
factures, the materials for which are not furnished 
by agriculture ; another, as is extensively the fact 
in the cage of flour, has pasaed through the hands 
of the manufacturer. Of the first portion he re- 
ceives the whole price, of the second a proportion. 
And a third portion of our products is obtained 
from the sea. Of the forty millions exported, ag- 
rioulture, therefore, receives about thirty-five. The 
taxes of every kind, state and federal, may be es- 
timated at twenty millions of dollars, of which 
agriculture pays at least fifieen, leaving twenty 
millions of her exports for her own use. Count- 
ing all the slaves, who ought to be counted both 
as sources of product and expense, in estimating 
the state of agriculture, the people of the United 
States may probably amount to about eeven mil- 





he is to pay for the manulactures, luxuries an 
necessaries he consumes, not raised by himself ; 
and the only remaining article to be carried to the 
credit cf agriculture, is the small gain it derives 
from its domestic sales, not to itself, or from sales 
by une of its members to another, for that does 
not enrich it, but to other classes, such as manu- 
facturers and soldiers, Against the former, agri- 
culture is to be debited with the bounties she is 
made by law to pay them; against the latter, she 
has been already debited by deducting her taxes 
from her exports. Neither can be a source of 
much wealth or profit to her, because in one case 
she furnishes the money by taxation, and in the 
other by bounties, with which her products are 
purchased. It is, therefore, nearly true, that the 
income of agriculture is only three dollars per poll, 
and that this income is her whole fund for supply- 
ing her wants and extending her improvements. 
This estimate is infinitely more correct, than one 
drawn from individual wealth or poverty. ‘lo 
infer from the first, that every body might become 
rich, as a defence of our agricultural regimen, 
would be a conclusion as fallacious, as to infer 
from the second, that every body must become 
poor, as a proof of its badness. Extraordinary 
talents or industry will produce extraordinary el- 
fects. Instances of happiness or wealth under a 
despotism, do not prove that its regimen is calcu- 
lated for general wealth or happiness. A system, 
commercial, political or agricultural, so wretched 
as not to exhibit cases of individual prosperity, 
has never appeared, because a universal scourge 
would be universally abhorred. It is not from 
partial, but general facts, that we can draw a 
correct knowledge of our agriculture. Even a 
personal view of the country, might deceive the 
thoughiless, because neither the shortness of life, 
nor the gradual impoverishment of land, are cal- 
culated to establish a visible standard of compari- 
son. A man must be old and possess a turn for 
observation from his youth, to be able to judge 
correctly from this souree. [ have known many 
farms for above forty years, and though I think 
that all of them have been greatly impoverished, 
yet I rely more upon the general facts I have 
stated, for agreeing with Strickland in opinion, 
‘¢ that the agriculture of the United States affords 
only a bare subsistence--that the fertility of our 
lands is gradually declining—and that the agricul- 
ture of Virginia has arrived to the lowest state of 
degradation.” 


THE POLITICAL STATE OF AGRICULTURE. 


In collecting the causes which have contributed 
to the miserable agricultural state of the country, 
as it is a national calamity of the highest magni- 
tude, we should be careful not to be blinded by 
partiality for our customs or institutions, nor cor- 
rupted by a disposition to flatter ourselves or others. 
I shall begin with those of a political nature. 
These are a secondary providence, which govern 
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unseen the great interests of society ; and if agri- | 
culture is bad and languishing in a country and 

climate, where it may be good and prosperous, no 

doubt remains with me, that political institutions 

have chiefly perpetrated the evil ; just as they de- 

cide the fate of commerce. 

The device of subjecting it to the payment of 
bounties to manufacturing, is an institution of this 
kind. ‘This device is ove item in every system 
for rendering governments too strong for nations. 
Such an object never was and never can be el- 
fected, except by factions legally created at the 
public expense. The wealth transferred from the 
nation to such factions, devotes them to the will 
of the government, by which it is bestowed. 
They must render the service for which it was 
given, or it would be taken away. It is unex- 
ceptionably given to support a government against 
a nation, or one faction against another. Armies, 
loaning, banking, and an intricate treasury sys- 
tem, endowing a government with the absolute 
power of applying public money, under the cover 
of nominal checks, are other devices of this kind. 
Whatever strength or wealth a government and 
its legal factions acquire by law, is taken froma 
nation; and whatever is taken from a nation, 
weakens and impoverishes that interest which 
composes the majority. ‘There, political oppres- 
sion in every form must finally fall, however it 
may oscillate during the period of transit from a 
good to a bad government, so as sometimes to 
scratch factions. Agriculture being the interest 
covering a great majority of the people of the 
United States, every device for getting money or 
power, hatched by a fellow-feeling or common 
interest, between a government and its legal crea- 
tures, must of course weaken and impoverish it. 
Desertion, for the sake of reaping without labor, 
a share in the harvest of wealth and power, be- 
stowed by laws at its expense, thins its ranks; an 
annual tribute to these legal factions, empties its 
purse ; and poverty debilitates both its soil and 
understanding. 

The device of protecting duties, under the pre- 
text of encouraging manufactures, operates like 
its kindred, by creating a capitalist interest, which 
instantly seizes upon the bounty taken by law from 
agriculture ; and instead of doing any good to the 
actual workers in wood, metals, cotton or other 
substances, it helps to rear up an aristocratical or- 
der, at the expense of the workers in earth, to 
unite with governments in oppressing every epe- 
cies of uselul industry. 

The products of agriculture and manufacturing, 
unshackled by law, would seek, each for them- 
selves, the best markets through commercial chan- 
nels, but these markets would hardly ever be the 
same; protecting duties tic travellers together, 
whose business and interest lie in different direc- 
tions. This ligature upon nature, will, like all un- 
natural ligatures, weaken or kill. The best mar- 
kets of our agriculture lie in foreign countries, 
whilst the best markets of our manufactures are at 
home. Our agriculture has to cross the ocean, 
and encounter a competition with foreign agricul- 
ture on its own ground. Our manufactures meet 
at home a competition with foreign manufactures. 
The disadvantages of the first competition, suffice 
to excite all the efforts of agriculture to save her 
life ; the advantages of the second suffice gradu- 





turing. But the manufacture of an aristocratical 
interest, under the pretext of encouraging work of 
a very different nature, may reduce both manulac- 
turers and husbandmen, as Strickland says is al- 
ready effected in the case of the latter, ‘‘to the 
lowest state of degradation.” 

This degradation could never have been seen 
by a friend to either, who could afterwards approve 
of protecting duties. Let us take the article of 
wheat to unfold an idea of the disadvantages 
which have produced it. If wheat is worth 16s. 
sterling in England the 70\b. the farmers sell it 
here at about 6s. sterling.—American agriculture 
then meets English agriculture in a competition, 
compelling her to sell at little more than one third 
of the price obtained by her rival. But American 
manufacturers take the field against English on 
very diflerent terms. ‘The competitors meet in 
the United States. The American manulactures 
receive, first, a bounty equal to the freight, com- 
mission and English taxes, upon their English 
rivals: and secondly, a bounty equal to our own 
necessary imposts. Without protecting duties, 
therefore, the American manufacturer gets for the 
same article, about 25 per cent. more, and the 
American agriculturist about 180 per cent. less, 
than their English rivals. Protecting duties add- 
ed to these inequalities, may raise up an order 
of masters for actual manufacturers, to intercept 
advantages teo enormous to escape the vigilance 
of capital, impoverish husbandmen, and aid in 
changing a fair to a fraudulent governnient ; but 
they will never make either of these intrinsically 
valuable classes richer, wiser or freer. 

In this nueaber I shall consider a reason for pro- 
tecting duties to encourage manufacturers, which, 
if it is sound, overturns the whole argument 
against them. In every essay on behalf of manu- 
factures, we are told, that by creating this class 
with bounties and privileges, we shall both make 
ourselves independent of foreign nations, and also 
provide a market for agricultural labor, as an aris- 
tocracy, In all its forms, is a market for labor. 
And the high price of wheat in England, is con- 
trasted with its low price here, to prove the latter 
assertion. It would be sounder reasoning to con- 
trast the high price of manufactures here, with 
the Jow price there, to prove that they ought to 
give bounties to agriculture to provide a market 
for manulactures. Nations and individuais are 
universally promised wealth by political swindlers. 
—The English price for wheat, is coupled with 
the English political system. Without adopting 
the causes of that price, the eflects springing from 
these causes cannot follow. ‘The idle classes of 
the nobility, clergy, army, navy, bankers and na- 
tional debt holders, with their servants and depend - 
ents, are the items of an aristocracy, which has 
reduced the agricultural class to a poor and pow- 
erless state, by the juggle of persuading it to buy 
high prices, by creating and maintaining these 
idle classes. The national debt alone maintains 
more people, than there are agriculturists in Bri- 
tain. ‘These do not amount to a tenth part of the 
nation. Itis to this combination of causes, and 
not to manufacturers singly, that the English 
agriculture is indebted for its high prices. 

These very prices are themselves proofs of the 
oppression which produced them. ‘They are the 


eflect of the tendency which industry has to reco- 





ully to bestow a sound constitution on manulac- 





ver back some equivalent from fraud, and of the 
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necessity of fraud to extend some encouragements 
to industry. But shall we oppress our agriculture, 
merely to demonstrate that abuses have a tenden- 
cy to excite countervailing efforts, and load it with 
English impositions, for the sake of the inade- 
quate reimbursements of English prices ? 

Let him who hopes to live to see the agricul- 
tural class of the United States, reduced by Eng- 
lish policy to a tenth part of the nation, undertake 


to prove, that such a reduction would be a proof of 


its prosperity. If he could defend such a theory, 
he would at last be practically disappointed, un- 
lees our manufacturers should drive the English 


manufactures out of the world, and occupy their | 


place. The ingenious device of agriculture in 
England, in bestowing money on noble, clerical, 


military and chartered idlers, for the sake of sell- | 


ing its products to get back a part of ils own, 


would turn out still more miserably, except for the | 


vast addition to the manufacturing class, by foreign 
demands for its Jabor. If England only manu- 
factured for herself, her manufactures would con- 
siitute but a wretched market for agriculture. 
One laborer feeds many manufacturers. One 
manufacturer supplies many laborers. Before the 
promise of English prices for bread and meat, 


in manufacturing by protecting dutics, we must 
be able to drive out manufactures by protecting 
fleets into every quarter of the globe; and so 
like some booby heirs, take up a parent’s follies, 
at the period he is forced to lay them down. 

Still more hopelees is the promise of the manu- 
facturing mania, ‘that it will make us indepen- 
dent of foreign nations,” when combined with its 
other promise of providing a market for agricul- 
ture. The promise of a market, as we see in the 
experience of England, can only be made good, 
by reducing the agricultural class to a tenth part 
of the nation, and increasing manufacturers by 
great manufactural exportations. This reduction 
can only be accomplished by driving or seducing 
above nine-tenths of the agricultural class, into 
other classes, and the increase by a brave and 
patriotic navy. Discontent and misery will be 
the fruits of the first operation, and these would 
constitute the most forlorn hope for success in the 
second. By exchanging hardy, honest and free 
husbandmen for the classes necessary to reduce 
the number of agriculturists, low enough to raise 
the prices of their products, shall we become more 
independent of foreign nations? What! Secure 
our independence by bankers and capitalists? 
Secure our independence by impoverishing, dis- 
couraging and annihilating nine-tenths of our 
sound yeomanry ? By turning them into swind- 


lers, and dependents on a master capitalist for daily | 


bread. 

There are two kinds of independence, real and 
imaginary. The first consists of the right of na- 
tional sell-government ; the second of individual 
laste or prejudice. The yeomanry of the forest 
are best calculated to preserve the first, and the 
yeomanry of the loom are best calculated to feed 
the second. 


| whilst it offers to bribe it by a prospect of better 
prices, whittles down independence into cargoes 
of fancy goods, and proposes to metamorphose 
nine-tenths of the hardy sons of the forest into 
every thing but heroes, for the grand end of gratily- 
ing the avarice of a capitalist, moneyed or paper 
interest. 

Opinion is sometimes prejudice, sometimes zeal, 
and ofien craft. ‘These counterfeits of truth have 
universally deluded the majority of nations into 
the strange conclusion, that it will flourish by 
paying bounties to undertakers for national salva- 
tion, for national wealth, and for national inde- 
pendence. The first imposture is detected, the se- 
cond begins to be strongly suspected, but the 
third has artfully provoked its trial, at a moment 
when it can conceal the cheat under the passions 
excited by transitory circumstances. Hatred of 
England, a pretended zeal for national honor, 
and the real crafi of advancing the pecuniary in- 
terest of a few capitalists, have conspired to paint 
a protecting duty system, into so strong a resem- 
blance of patriotism and honesty, as to lead agri- 
culture by a bridle made of her virtue and igno- 
rance, towards the worship of an idol, compound- 








ed of folly and wickedness. 
tobacco and cotton, can be realized, from driving | 


English agriculture has completely tried the 
project of enriching itself, by buying markets with 
bounties. It has provided more of these markets, 
than the agrieulture of any other nation. Yet it 
is unable to feed its own people, many of whom 
are indebted to foreign agriculture for daily bread. 
No profession in England is deficient in hands, 
but the agricultural, and none other a cypher in 
government. They have lords, bishops, officers 
civil and military, soldiers, sailors, bankers, Joan- 
ers and capitalists in abundance, and all of them 
have an influence in the government. ‘These are 
the markets in which the English agriculturists 
have successively laid out their money, in order to 
get good prices, and the more of these markets 
they buy, the less liberty and wealth they retain. 

if the agriculture of the United States would 
only consider how it happens, that it can yet live 





upon six shillings sterling a bushel for wheat, 
when the English agriculture is perishing with 
sixteen, the film drawn over its eyes by the ava- 
rice with which those charge it, who design to 
cheat it, would fall off. The solution of the appa- 
rent wonder, lies in the delusion of buying price by 
bounties. The bounties are partly, but never 
completely, reimbursed by the price. Though the 
payer of the bounties gets more price, he gains 
less profit than from the lower price, when he paid 
no bounties. Therefore the receivers cf the boun- 
ties become rich and idle, and the receivers of the 
price, poor and laborious. And this effect is in- 
| evitable, because the bounties must for ever out- 
run the prices they create, or nobody could subsist 
‘on them. If the bounty paid was equal to one 
shilling a bushel on wheat, and should raise the 
price nine pence, the receivers of the bounty would 
| vain three pence a bushel on all the wheat of the 
/nation, and agriculture would lose it, though it 





A surrender of the firet to obtain the | got a higher price. And this obvious fraud is pre- 


second, would be a mode of securing our indepen- | cisely the result of every promise in every form 
dence, like England’s converting her hardy tars | made by charter and privilege to enrich or encou- 
into barbers and tailors, in order to become inde- | rage agriculture. 


pendent of French fashions. 
The manufacturing mania accuses the acri- 


| The agriculture of the United States, found it- 
| 


self in the happiest situation for prosperity ima- 


cultural spirit of avarice and want of patriotism, | ginable, at the end of the revolutionary war. It 
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had not yet become such an egregious gudgeon 
as to believe, that by giving ten millions of dollars 
every year to the tribe of undertakers, to make it 
rich, they would retura it twenty; and it could 
avail itself of all the markets in the world, where 
this ridiculous notion prevailed. ‘These were so 
many mines of wealth to the agriculture of the 
United States. The idle, clerical, military, bank- 
ing, loaning, and ennobled classes, as has been 
stated, do certainly have the eflect of raising agri- 
cultural prices very considerably ; but the agricul- 
turists Who pay and maintain these classes, still 
lose more by them than they gain. Now the 
United States, as a section of the commercial 
world, might have shared in the enhancement of 
agricultural price, produced by such unproductive 
orders in other countries; and paid none of the 
ruinous expense of wealth or liberty, which they 
cost. ‘They might have reaped the good, and 
avoided the evil. And agriculture, for once in its 
life, might have done itseli justice. But the wise- 
acre chose to reap the evil, and avoid the good ; 
and if its situation has been occasionally tolerable, 
it was sorely against its will, or by accident. In 
the first eight years after the revolution, being the 
first. period, in the latter ages of the world, that 
agriculture could make laws, it legislated sundry 
items of the British system for buying markets or 
raising prices. Inthe next twelve, it nurtured their 
growth, so as to raise up some to a large, and one 
to a monstrous size; and also most sagaciously 
prohibited itself, first from sharing in the benefit 
of the high prices produced by aristocratical insti- 
tutions in France, and secondly from sharing in 
those produced in the same way in England. 
European agriculture is guiled or oppressed by 
others ; American, gulls or oppresses itself. The 
first is no longer weak enough to think, that ils 
battalion of aristocratical items dves it any good ; 
but it is now unable to follow its judgment; the 
second, though able to follow its own judgment, 
has adopted the exploded errors heartily repented 


of by the first, and far outstrips it in the celerity of 


its progress towards a state of absolate submission 
to other interests, by shutting out itself’ {rom mar- 
kets enhanced at the expense of other nations ; 
and at the same time by creating the English 
items of capitalists, or masters for manufacturers, 
bankers, lenders, armies and navies. Our true 
interest was to pay nothing for markets, spurious 
and swindling to those who buy them, and yet to 
share in their enhancement of prices. We have 
pursued a different course, and I do not recollect a 


single Jaw, state or continental, passed in favor of 


agriculture, nor a single good house built by it 
since the revolution ; but | know many built be- 
fore, which have fallen into decay. Our agricul- 
ture is complimented by presidents, governors, 
legislators and individuals; and the Turks rever- 
ence a particular order ol people as being also fa- 
yored by beaven. 

The arguments to prove the political errors 
under which our agriculture is groaning, may 
suggest a suspicion, that | am an enemy to ma- 
nufactures. ‘The fact is otherwise; I believe that 
protecting duties, or whatever else sha!l damp 
agricultural effort, and impoverish the lands of our 
couutry, is the only real and fatal foe to manufac- 
tures; and that a flourishing agriculture will beget 
end enrich manufactures, as rich pastures maltiply 
and fatten animals. He, who killed the gouse to 





come at her golden eggs, was such a politician, as 
he who burdens our expiring agriculture, to raise 
bounties for our flourishing manulactures.—He 
kills the cause of the end he looks for. 

I meet such an insinuation by another argu- 
ment. Protecting duties impoverish and enslave 
manulacturers themselves, and are so far from be- 
ing intended to operate in their favor, or in favor 
of anation, that their end and effect simply is to fa- 
vor moneyed capital, which will seize upon and ap- 
propriate to itsell, the whole profit of the bounty ex- 
torted from the people by protecting duties ; and al- 
low as scanty wages to its workmen as itcan. Mo- 
neyed capital drives industry without money out of 
the market, and forces it into its service in every 
case Where the object of contest is an enormous 
income. The wages it allows to industry are 
always regulated by the expense ol subsisience, 
and not by the extent of its gain. Moneyed capi- 
talists constitute an essential item of a government 
modelled afier the English form. To advance 
this item, for the sake of strengthening the govern- 
ment against the people, and not lorthe sake of 
manufacturers, is the object of protecting duties. 
‘True, will say many a reader, but that is not the 
design here. Oh! how reverential is the logician, 
who can prove, that an axe will cut under a mo- 
narchy, but not under a republic. 

Some king, | believe, requested the mercantile 
class of his subjects, to ask of him a favor. ‘The 
greatest, your majesty can grant us, said they, is, 
to let us alone. Protecting duties are such favors 
to manulacturers, as the pretended favors of kings 
are to merchants. They impoverish their cus- 
tomers, the agriculturists, and place over them- 
selves an order of masters called capitaliste, which 
intercepts the profit, destined, without legal in- 
terposition, forindusiry. Many other arguments 
might be urged to prove that protecting duties 
beget the poverty of manufacturers, but this is not 
my subject. ‘To that | return. 

The bitterest pill which the English government 
compelled our agriculture to swallow before the 
revolution was, the protecting duty pill, or an 
equivalent drug, gilded with the national advan- 
tage of dealing with fellow subjects; and, alier 
having gone through a long war to get rid of this 
nauseous physic, we have patiently swallowed it, 
gilded also by other ductors with the national ad- 
vantage of dealing with fellow citizens: The 
power and wealth of the political doctors, who 
have recommended these sel{ same political drugs, 
depended considerably in both cases, on their be- 
ing swallowed, 

1 will euppose that our protecting duties do not 
exceed the average amount of 25 per centum, that 
they had expelled every article of foreign manu- 
facture, aud bestowed on our brother citizens a 
complete monopoly of our manulactural wants, 
‘and an ability to supply them. I will suppuse too 
in favor of a project, which must depend on con- 
cessions to obtain the respect of examination, that 
the agricultural interest shall be able, after this 
blessed desideratum of the protecting duty system 
is obtained, to get at its old markets the same price 
fur its products, and annually bring home the 
whole in gold or silver, for the use of our own 
capitalists and monopolizere, This, have said 
many grea! ministers of state, who had no know- 
ledge of agriculture, would complete its prosperity, 

I. is the prosperity of giving one fourth ubove 
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the market price for all the manufactures it needs. | of hands she employs than any other business, 
Itis the boon of returning with empty ships from | and the smaller profit derived from their labor, 
ports, at which the same things can be bought for | Had our policy, instead of assailing agriculture, 
one fourth less. It is the boon of a direct tax or| with the English system of quartering upon hera 
a system of excise, tosupply the revenue, which | legion of legal separate interests (to res:st which 
the success of the project would annihilate. she had spent her blood and treasure ina long 
The blessing of complete success in the plan) war with that nation) been guided by these consi- 
of expeiling foreign manulactures, by raising | derations, she would not have been subjected to 
bounties upon agriculture, may be exhibited by | the very evils, to avoid which, she had so recently 
figures upon data, however conjectural in amount, | and gloriously persevered through that war. 
correct in principle. Suppose agriculture annually| The effects of yoking agriculture to armies, 
to bring home forty millions of dollars, she would | navies, paper frauds, treasury frauds, and protect- 
be annually robbed of ten millions, by a protecting | ing duty frauds since a revolution which it labor- 
duty of 25 per centum, for the benefit of capital-| ed for, like the ox, who tills the crop to be eaten 
ists. Suppose her share of the taxes, state and | by others, are visibly an increase of emigration, a 
continental, to be 15 millions, and that out of the| decrease in the fertility of land, sales of landed 
remaining fifieen, she has five millions to pay to, estates, a decay and impoverishment both in mind 
bankers; ten will remain, leaving her an annual! and fortune of the landed gentry, and an ex- 
income per poll, of about $1.50 for building | change of that honest, virtuous, patriotic and bold 
houses, paying expenses, and improving lands. | class of men, for an order of stock-jobbers in loans, 
But if we take into the account, that foreign na-| banks, manulfactories, contracts, rivers, roads, 
tions neither would nor could pay our agricultu- | houses, ships, lotteries, and an infinite number of 
rists with specie for their produce, that they would | inferior tricks to get money, calculated to instil op- 
countervail upon this preposterous project, and | posite principles. 
that every countervailing act of theirs, would ope-| All the varietes of this order receive bounties, 
rate upon our agricultural products, even this| and agriculture pays them. They gain from six 
$1.50 would become the victim of retaliation, and | to twenty per centum profit on their capitals; 
leave the farmer as fundless for purchasing manu- | agriculture seldom or never gains six, exceptina 
factures, as for improving his land. few southern instances. In fact, it very rarely 
This blessed scheme of shutting up its markets, gains any thing, if an income, derived from an 












for the encouragement of agriculture, has been 
wonderfully overlooked as a means for encourag- 
ing manufactures. In the latter case, markets are 
eagerly sought for, and barter universally allowed. 
Mugland takes special care not to limit the sales 
of her manulacturers directly or indirectly to re- 


impoverishment of the land, ill deserves the name 
of profit. 

The injustice of superadding upon agriculture 
these unnecessary burdens to those which are ne- 
cessary, is illustrated by supposing the duties upon 
foreign manufactures to be only five per centum, 





turns in specie, knowing that the attempt would | and nearly or quite all our duties are above the 
destroy them. She endows them with the home| supposition. ‘To such duties are still to he added 
monopoly, and freedom to make the best bargains | the profits of the English and American mer- 
in all the foreign markets they can get to. Manu- | chants, through whose hands the goods pass, and 
facturing is her staple ; agriculture is ours. the freight. ‘These duties, profits and freight, 

The United States hit exactly upon the came | would alone constitute an encouragement to home 
mode for the encouragement of our agriculture | manufactures of at least twenty per centum; a 
afier the revolution, that the English did before it, | sum quite adequate to any encouragement which 
for the purpose of pillaging it. Every congress | honest policy would defend, or common justice 
has adhered to their predecessors inthe same poli- | suffer. And as all the occasional calamities of 
cy. The agriculturists, to get rid of it, fought Eng- | commerce, are losses to agriculture, and prizes to 


land, and having evinced their power to control a} manufactures, her fatuity in kneeling like the 


yreat nation, are quielly submitting to this spectre | camel to receive burdens, under the notion that 
of patriotism. she is receiving bounties, can have no antithesis 
The English before the revolution, quartered | more perfect, than the species of dexterity which 
upon our agriculture, a necessity of buying its | inflicts them. 
manufactures at home, or within the empire, | Protecting duties to enrich manufactures, are 
whilst it enjoyed the equivalents of being free | like banks to enrich farmers, biehops to save souls, 
from their taxation, from paying any of the in-/ or feudal lords to defend nations. England has 
terest of their paper svstems, from contributions ,demoustrated the character of each member of 
for supporting their armies, navies, bishops and | this kindred quartumvirate. Protected by feudal 
pensioners, from the frauds of their treasury sys- | lords, it was conquered almost by every invader ; 
tem, and of sharing in the enhanced prices, pro- | taught by bishops, corruption, having been distilled 
duced by fraud which did not reach the provinces. | through all inferior ranks, deposites its essence in 
The same system inflicted by congress, is attend- this reverend order of servility and selfishness ; 
ed with none of these equivalents. Agriculture enriched by bankers, farmers flee from the cultiva- 
pays and must for ever pay most of whatever is tion of lands, which yield the highest nominal 
collected by taxes, by charters, by protecting | returns to agricultural labor of any in the world, 
duties, by paper systems of every kind, for armies, | until a surplus of bread is exchanged fora defi- 
for navies, and though last, not the least of its ciency ; and fed with the endless bounties of pro- 
losses, of whatever the nation is defrauded by a) tecting duties, one-sixth of the laboring manufac- 
treasury system operating in darkness. If the | turers, constantly occupy prisons or poor houses, 
taxes are duectly laid on property, agriculture pays | whilst the rest may be said to die daily upon their 
nearly the whole of them; if on consumptions, daily wages. 
an unequal share, because of the greater number Monarchies and aristocracies, being founded in 
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the principle of distributing wealth by law, can| bounties or privileges must of course settle, not 
only subsist by frauds and deceptions to dupe ig- | against, but conformably with the Jaws of nature, 
norance into an opinion, that such distributions | both moral and physical. 
are intended for its benefit ; but in genuine repub-| ‘The farce of legal favor or encouragement, has 
lics, founded on the principle of leaving wealth to | been so dexterously acted in England, to delude 
be distributed by merit and industry, these trea- | both the agricultural and mechanical interest, the 
cheries of government are treasons against nations, | interest of labor, or the majority of the nation, as 
They substitute the principle which constitutes | to have delivered this majority, shackled by pro- 
an aristocracy, for the principle which constitutes | tecting duties, bounties and prohibitions, into the 
a true republic; strike with a fatal ignorance, or a | hands ofan inconsiderable moneyed aristocracy, or 
sordid malignity, at the heart of the political sys- | combination of capitalists. Into this net, woven 
tem; and effect a fraudulent and treasonable re- | of intricate frauds and ideal credit, the majority of 





volution. 

My fellow laborers, mechanical or agricultural, | 
Jet us never be deluded into an opinion, that a| 
distribution of wealth by the government or by | 
law, will advance our interest. We are the least | 
successful courtiers of any rank in society, and of 
course have the worst prospect of sharing in any 
species of wealth, bestowed by governments. It | 
is both contrary to the experience of all mankind, 
and even impossible. We constitute the majority 
of nations. A minority administers governments | 
and legislates. Compare the probability of its, 
taking wealth from itself to give it to the majority, | 
with that of its defrauding the majority to enrich | 
itself and its partisans, and you will account for 
the regular current of experience. Consider, how- 
ever splendidly a minority may live upon the la- 
bors of a majority, that a majority cannot subsist 
upon those of a minority, and you will see that it | 
is impossible for experience in future to teach a 
different lesson. 

Let us not flatter ourselves, that laws can be- 
made to enable majorities to plunder these mino- | 
rities, or to plunder themselves : or to fatten a man | 
by feeding him with slices cut from his own body. 
If ascheme could be contrived in favor of agri- 
culture, similar to the protecting duty scheme in 
favor of manufacturers, it would enslave the farm- 
ers as it does manufacturers. ‘The utmost favor 
Which it is possible for a government to do for us 
farmers and mechanics, is neither to help nor hurt 
us. The first it cannot do; for whom can laws 
strip or famish, to clothe or feed the vast majority 
we compose? Aware that fraud or oppression 
cannot permanently subsist, except by feeding on | 
majorities, those who compose these majorities, if 
they are wise, never fail to see that their interest | 
points to a republican form of government, for the | 
very purpose of preventing the passage of laws. 
for quartering or pasturing on them minor inter- | 
ests. These majorities are the pasture upon which 
all minor factitious interests, however denominat- 
ed, fatten ; and it would be as unnatural for ma- 
jorities to fatten upon such legal minor interests, 
as for pastures to eat the herds grazing on them. 

The interest of labor covers every national ma- 
jority, and every legal bounty is paid by labor. 
This interest cannot receive Jegal bounties, he- 
cause there cannot exist a treasury for their pay- 
ment. The utmost boon with which government 








| 





can endow it, is the enjoyment of that portion of 
its own earning, which the public good can spare. | 


Whenever bounties are pretended to be bestowed 
on labor, by privileges to feudal barons to defend 
it, to bishops to save it, or to capitalists or bankers 
lo enrich it, an aristocratical order is unavoidably 
erected to pilfer and enslave it; because though 
majorities cannot be enriched or ennobled by 
bounties or privileges, minorities can; and these 


the nation, the interest of labor, the agriculturists 
and mechanics have run, after the baits held out 
by protecting duties, bounties and prohibitions. 
From its dreams of wealth it is awakened under 
the letters of a moneyed aristocracy, and unfortu- 
nate as Prometheus, it is destined to eternal and 
bitter toil to feed this political harpy, and to suffer 
excruciating anguish from iis insatiable voracious- 
ness. Sometimes this net has been baited to catch 
mechanics, at others to catch agriculturists, and 
perhaps it is but just, that these real brethren in- 
terests should fatten the alien tribe of stock-job- 
bers, as a punishment for manifesting a disposi- 
tion to devour each other. 

We farmers and mechanics have been political 
slaves in all countries, because we are political 
fools. We know how to convert a wildernesss into 
a paradise, and a forest into palaces and elegant 
furniture; but we have been taught by those 
whose object it is to monopolize the sweets of life, 
which we sweat for, that politics are without our 
province, and in us a ridiculous affectation ; for the 
purpose of converting our ignorance into the 
screen of regular advances, which artificial inter- 
ests or legal factions, are for ever making in straight 
or zigzag lines, against the citadel of our rights 
and liberties. Sometimes, afier one of these ma- 


‘rauding families has pillaged for a thousand 


years, we detect the cheat, rise in the majesty of 
our strength, drive away the thiel, and sink 
again into a lethargy of intellect so gross, as to 
receive him next day in a new coat, as an accom- 
plished and patriotic stranger, come to cover us 
with benefits. Thus we got rid of tithes, and 
now we clasp banks, patronage and protecting 
duties, to our bosoms. ‘Ten per centum upon la- 
bor was paid toa priesthood, forming a body of 
men which extended knowledge, and cultivated 
good morale, as some compensations fur forming 
also a legal faction, guided by the spirit of en- 


/croachment upon the rights and property of the 


majority. Forty per centum is now paid on our 
labor, to a legal faction guided by the same epirit, 
and pretending to no religion, to no morality, to no 
patriotism, except to the religion, morality and pa- 
triotism of making itself daily richer, which it says 
will enrich the nation, just as the self-same faction 
has enriched Envland. ‘This legal faction of ca- 
pitalists, created by protecting duties, bankers and 
contractors, far from being satisfied with the tithe 
claimed by the old hierarchy, will, in the case of 
the mechanics, soon appropriate the whole of 
their labor to its use, beyond a bare subsistence ; 
though in the case of farmers, it has yet only got- 
ten about four times as much of theirs, as was ex- 
torted by the odious, oppressive, and fraudulent 
‘tithe system. We know death very well, when 
killing with one seythe, but mistake him for a dei- 
ity, because he is killing with four, 
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Prosperity, neither in manufactures, nor in pa- | 
per speculations, is ever expected without a capi- | 
tal, and yet capital is filched from agriculture, un- 
der the pretence that it will produce her prosperity. 
The capital thus filched is made by laws to yield a 
better profit without labor, than it could with it, and | 
becomes a premium offered by government to those | 
who desert the labors of agriculture. Hence we | 
see capital flying {rom the fields, to the legal mo- 
nopolies, banking and manufacturing. ‘The laws 
have established a thousand modes by which, 
capital will produce quicker and larger profits, than 
when employed in the slow improvements of 
agriculture. ‘These bribes offered to its deserters 
have already produced the most ruinous conse- 
quences. Avarice every where seizes them with | 
avidity, and rails at agriculture, as sordid and un- | 
patriotic, for wishing to withhold them, as the 
vulture might have railed at Prometheus, for 
wishing to keep his liver. The best informed 
agriculturists are driven for self-defence, or se- 
duced by the temptations of the wealth with 
which they are solicited, to sell their Jands, which 
require labor, for the purchase of a better profit 
requiring none ; or at least to divert to this object 
whatever capital accident or industry may have 
thrown into their hands. And the capital thus 
drained from the uses of agriculture, by this irre- 
sistible and perpetual legal system, has reduced 
it to a skeleton for want of nourishment. | 

Strickland, the English farmer, who came to this 
country with the intention of escaping from the 
avricultural oppressions of his own, and returned | 
disgusted, discovered and described this death- 
inflicting operation in the 52d and 53d pages of 
his pamphlet. ‘Before the revolution,” says he, 
‘the capital of the country was vested in the lands, 











and the landed proprietors held the first rank in | 


the country for opulence and information, and in 








in impoverished fields. The constitution was 
construed to exclude congress from the power of 
fostering agriculture by patents or bounties, and 
to give it the power of fostering banks and manu- 
faciures by patents and bounties; and a republican 
and agricultural people plunged into this absurdity 
to advance the project of a statesman in favor of 
monarchy. Agriculture, in its floundering, like an 
ox whilst breaking, gave the statesman a tumble, 
and then tamely submittedto the yoke he had 
fashioned. 

As agricultural improvements cannot be made 
without capital; as capital will not be employed 
in them, if itcan find more profitable employment; 
as the laws have created a variety of employ- 
ments for capital, attracting it by bounties and 
premiums drawn from agriculture ; and as this 
subtraction from one and addition to the others 
have caused capital invested under such legal 
patronage to be more profitable than when em- 
ployed in agricultural improvements, it follows, 
that such improvements cannot take place, whilst 
a policy so completely fitted to counteract them, 
remains. Bring before your mind some twenty 
or thirty modes of employing capital, and imagine 
that one of them produces the least profit and 
most toil ; and further, that this one is oppressed 
in various ways to advance the prosperity of all 
the rest. Could one of the emblems of agriculture 
himself (mentioned in the last number) conceive, 
that capital would fly from all the profitable modes 
\o acquire comparative penury and exclusive toil 
in the service of the unprofitable mode; or be 
persuaded, that an utter destitution of capital can 
advance the prosperity of this one mode, whilst 
he is told on all hands, that capital alone can ad- 
vance that of every other? This is not an ima- 
ginary, but a real case. 

The project of creating a race of capitalists, as 





general received the best education which Ame- | an engine to endow the government with more 
rica, and not unfrequently, Europe, could afford | power, seems to me to be unfavorable to all the 
them.” Now, “the capital, as well as the govern- | callings and interests of society, save to the calling 
ment of the country has slipped out of the hands | of governing, and the calling of capitalists. W hilst 


of land owners; and these new people are em- 
ployed in very different, and, in the present state 
of things, more productive speculations than the 
cultivation of lands; in speculations frequently at 
variance with the best interests of the country. In 
some of the states, the gentlemen of landed pro- 
perty have passed into perfect oblivion; in none 
do they bear the sway, or even possess their due 
share of influence.” On the eleventh day of 
January, 1797, a committee was raised in con- 


gress for the promotion of agriculture, who report- 
ed: 


agriculture is more particularly impoverished by 
it, that impoverishment contains a resulting blow 
for every thing which a fertile country and a flou- 
rishing agriculture nurtures; and the bounty of 
protecting duties will inflict upon the manufactur- 
ers themselves, or real workmen, in lieu of com- 
fort and competence, which a multitude of them 
would gain by free industry, an impossibility of 
obtaining either, with the consolatory prospect of 
the vast wealth of their masters the capitalists. 





Under the same system, England, the most 


“That the encouragement of agriculture is | fertile country in the world, wants bread. Arthur 


an object highly worthy the public attention, as| Young states, that a portion of that country, 


it constitutes the most useful employment for our 
cilizens, is the basis of manufactures and com- 
merce, and the richest source of national wealth 
and prosperity—and that the science of agriculture 


sufficing, if cultivated, to make England a great 
exporter of bread stuff, lies uncultivated. ‘The 
average crop of wheat in England is about 35 
bushels an acre, and the average price about 15s. 


wasin its infancy.’ One would have thought ;a bushel sterling. Yet capital finds better em- 


that these sentiments would have suggested the 
folly of starving this useful infant, to fatten the 
pernicious legal infant called capital; of com- 
pressing one into a dwarf, and stretching the other 
into agiant. No suchthing. It was dandled a 
little. A toy for its amusement called the “ A me- 
rican Society of Agriculture,” was talked of. This 
toy was found to be unconstitutional, because it 
would add but little to the power of the general 
government, and the infant was turned to graze 


| ployment under this system there, than in agricul- 


ture. This exorbitant price is therefore an in- 
sufficient equivalent for the oppression it suffers 
from the system. ‘The average crop of wheat in 
some states is as low as five, in none above ten 
bushels to the acre, andthe average price about 
five shillings sterling. Will one seventh or one 
fourth of the crops, and one third of the price 
here, enable agriculture to beara system, under 





which, with aproduct and price, ten or twenty 
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fold better, itis not enabled to supply a nation 
with bread ? An acre of wheat in England pro- 
duces to the farmer 261, 5s. sterling; here in some 
states 1/. 10s. in others 3/. sterling. And here 
the profits of money-jobbing, or capitalists, are as 
great as in England. If agriculture with such 
products and — is so bad a business there, 
compared with credit-jobbing, as to be unable to 
raise bread for the nation, what fate do our pro- 
ducts and prices pronounce upon it here? 

A material difference between the landed inte- 
rest of the United States and of England, is the 
funeral dirgeof the former. ‘There it is distinct 
from agriculture, and associated with the aristo- 
cracy of capitalists. Here it is united with agri- 
culture, and fated without equivalent to feed that 
aristocracy. ‘There it isa landlord, here it is a 
tenant. There its rents supply it with capital to 
embark in the legal money sponges for absorbing 
the earnings of labor ; here it is labor itself whose 
earnings these money sponges absorb. There it 
is fed with the most delicious morsels of royal 
patronage afforded by a system for pilfering, not 
landlords, but labor: here, but a few of these 
morsels fall to its share, and these have been pre- 
viously carved from its own carcass. There the 
interest of idleness legislates, and it legislates in 
favor of idleness. Here the interest of labor 
legislates, and it also legislates in favor of idle- 
ness. 

The political evils which bear upon agriculture, 
are a providence which will unalterably determine 
its fate, unless they are removed, and therefore the 
only remedy which can avert this fate is to re- 
move them. I shall quote Strickland but once 
more, because his veracity is insufferable. I have 
selected hitherto his sofiest passages, for he as- 
serts, that our soil is nearly a caput mortuum ; 


that our landed property is no longer an object of 


profit or pleasure:—that few good houses are 
building in the country, or improvements of any 
kind taking place ; and that the opulent are quit- 
ting it for the towns. But when he says, page 55, 
“the mass of those we should call planters or 
farmers, are ignorant, uneducated, poor and indo- 
lent,” his veracity becomes insolent. Has Mr. 
Strickland forgotten, that we agriculturists had 
the sagacity to discover, that the English system 
of creating an order of capitalists, was levelled di- 
rectly at our prosperity, and the magnanimous 
perseverance to get rid of its authors? Let him 
remember this achievement, and forget what has 
become of the system itself; and then he will cer- 


) tainly retract his severe censure upon our under- 


standings and perseverance. 

I would further ask Mr. Strickland, whether it 
is a very uncommon thing, even in his enlightened 
England, for the people to mistake the shadow for 
the substance, or to follow their passions in pursuit 
of the oppressor, rather than their reason in pur- 
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suit of the oppression. In short, are not the pages 


)of history replete with instances of destroying the 
‘tyrant and retaining the tyranny? And why 


should we agriculturists be called ignorant and in- 
dolent, when we are only gulled, just as mankind 
in general, the enlightened citizens of Europe, 
nd his own fellow subjects are gulled? Why 
hould the good sense and constancy of regarding 
he principle rather than the agent, be exclusively 
Xpected of us? 
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flourish under oppression. Neither agriculture nor 
civil liberty can exist in declamations, or be toast- 
ed into prosperity. Our struggles, to resuscitate 
dying agriculture, must, like those of Sisyphus, 
yield to a stronger depressing power. The plough 
can have very little success, until the laws are al- 
tered which obstruct it. Societies for improving 
the breed of sheep, or the form of ploughs, will be 
as a to produce a good system of agriculture, 
under depressing laws, as societies for improving 
the English form of government under their de- 
pressing system of corruption. A good pen may 
produce a very bad treatise. 

Agricultural societies, to take a chance for suc- 
cess, must begin with efforts to elect into the ge- 
neral and state legislatures, a genuine agricultural 
interest, uncorrupted by stock-jobbing, by a view 
of office, or by odious personal vices ; taking care 
to combine tatents with this genuine character. 
Wise agricultural elections, constitute the only 
chance for abrogating a policy, which is the ruin 
of agricultural prosperity. 

The bounties, frauds and useless expenses, 
which strengthen the government and corrupt 
the nation, and are drawing a vast annual capital 
from agriculture, would then be applied to the in- 
vigoration of the militia. Such a measure would 
return to manufactures and agriculture their own 
capital, and improve both the national soil and the 
national spirit. ‘The nation would exchange inel- 
fectual armaments for an irresistible ardor ; an im- 
poverishing, for an improving soil; disrespect for 
itself and its native haunts, for national pride and 
love of country; and a school of stock-jobbers 
and contractors, for a school of patriots. But agri- 
culture and the militia receive abundance of praise 
and an abundance of oppression and neglect, nor 
can a mode of encouraging either by law be dis- 
covered, whilst no difficulty is felt in rearing up 
mercenary armies, and more mercenary capitalists, 
for the same reason. It is impossible by law to 
encourage agriculture and the militia, and also 
capitalists and standing armies. 

‘The remedy of construing the constitution ho- 
nestly is a simple one. It certainly intended to 
bestow as little power to tax agriculture, in order 
to raise a bounty for manufactures and credit cor- 
porations, as it does to tax manufactures, in order 
to raise a bounty for agriculture. Let the imposts 
be regulated by their constitutional intention, and 
agriculture will cease to be oppressed by bounties 
bestowed by statesmen out of her purse, to ad- 
vance their own designs. ‘The words and the spi- 
rit of the constitution are so entirely adverse to the 
idea of enabling congress to exercise a partialily 
equivalent to the ruin or opulence of states, rely- 
ing distinctly upon agricultural or manufactural 
staples of commerce, that the unconstitutionality 
of the power ought to render the policy of’ its ex- 
ercise an unnecessary inquiry. It is further unne- 
cessary, because however favorable it may be to 
capitalists, it is subjugation even to manulacturers, 
and must impoverish a vast majority of the people 
in every state of the union to enrich a few, neither 
the necessity or advantage of which is suggested 
by the constitution. 

It is easy to withhold future charters for esta- 
blishing corporations to fleece agriculture and ma- 
nufactures ; it will be harder to repeal those alrea- 
dy granted. Yet there is no point upon which 


It is, however, certainly true, that nothing canjthe liberty of the nation more certainly depends, 
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than the subversion of the doctrine of a judicial 
power, to turn laws into coutracts, and render 
them irrepealable, under a line of the constitution, 
which uses the ideatical words “law and con- 
tract” in different senses. ‘To try this doctrine, by 
which charters, once the vehicies of liberty, are 
ingeniously converted into vehicles of slavery, | 
wish that congress would yrant to a corporation 
of capitalists the exclusive privilege of furnishing 
the country with manufactures for one thousand 
years, with a stipulation for protecting duties, 
equal to an exclusion, for the same term. It 
would bring this momentous question to a fair de- 
cision Whilst we have power to consider it. 

‘The last, though not the least, political oppres- 
sion upon agriculture, which I have selected, tor 
this short consideration of its political state, is our 


treasury system, copied from the English, and of 


course liable to the same abuses. Itis so utterly 
destitute of any security for the honest application 


of public money, that no congress, committee of 


congress, or member of congress, has ever exa- 
mined the accounts of a single year, or been able 


to form a conjecture en the subject. The detail of 


checks is a detail of dependence and subserviency, 
and a ussue of ineffectual formality. ‘The money 
passes in gross sums into the hands of a host of 
sub-treasurers. ‘I'he system fell at once into the 
grossest of those corruptions which contaminate 
the British policy, that of losing sight of money 
alter its appropriation, and considering it as con- 


stitutionally gone, however small a proportion of 


its object was obtained: so that an army upon pa- 
per, cosis the same sum as an army in the field. 
‘This subject is however too Jong and intricate to 
follow away trom that | am pursuing. This abuse 
in both countries enceavors to shrink from pub- 
lic view, behind screens called sinking funds, 
lor applying a surplus of revenue to the payment 
of debt. ‘These screens cover pecuniary abuses 
against those annual critical examinations of the 
items of public expenditure, so wholesomely prac- 
lised by state legislatures. Such annual exami- 
nations by congress would probably leave with 
agriculture a considerable amount of capital an- 
nually taken from her, to enrich knaves; for no 
other description of men can get a shilling from 
the omission of an annual examination of the pub- 
lic accounts. Irom the loan of money in Hol- 
jand to put the United States’ bank in motion, to 
this day, every minority has testified to great pe- 
cuniary abuses ; and none, when converted into a 


majority, bas ever provided aremedy against them. | 


‘be only remedy in this case, as in others, is 
to elect into congress a genuine agricultural in- 
terest, uncorrupted by a mixture with stock-job- 
bing, by a view of office, or by odious personal 
vices, and combined with good talents. 

‘The political causes which oppress agriculture 


have been considered, belore the domestic habits | 


which vitiate it, to guard against the error of an 
opinion, that the latter may be removed, whilst 
the former continue. So long as the laws make 
it more profitable to invest capital in speculations 
without labor, than in agriculture with labor ; and 
so long as the liberty of pursuing one’s own in- 
terest exists; the two strongest huinan propensities, 
wu love of wealth, and a love of ease, will render 
it impossible. 


better managed in Europe than in the United 
States, is, (ie coercion of necessiiy Upon the labo- 
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rers to improve it tothe utmost. The landed in- 
terest there and here, as was before observed, en- 
tirely differ. ‘The tenants or agriculturists are a 
species of slaves, goaded into ingenuity, labor and 
economy, Without possessing any political import- 
ance, or the least share in the government. They 
are lashed into a good system of agriculture in the 
same way that good discipline is produced in an 
army ; and this good system of agriculture is also 
for the benefit of their landlords and legislators, 
just as the good discipline of an army is for the 
benefit of its generals and other officers. It is 
more out of the power of English tenants or 
agriculturists, to become landlords, capitalists or 
manufacturers, or to escape the coercion which 
forces them to stretch the mind and the muacles 
alter improvement, than of soldiers to desert. 
However they may move from place to place, 
like horses transferred from owner to owner, they 
are doomed to the same fate. Oppression, which 
causes agricultural improvement in England, will 
prevent it in the United States, because it caunot 
seize and hold fast the agriculturist. ‘There, he 
can only soften oppression by superior skill and 
industry. Here, he can flee from it into a wilder- 
ness, or into a charter, and gain greater profit with 
less labor. We copy the English frauds upon the 
agriculturists, forgetting that the English power 
over him does not exist here. ‘That instead of 
being able tolash him into excetlence for the bene- 
fit of others, we can only solicit him by bis own 
interest and happiness ; and that this solicitation 
is an insult upon his understanding, if it honestly 
tells him, that government will establish the po- 
licy of scattering bounties at his expense, and of 
bestowing more profit and ease upon paper ca- 
pital or fraudulent credit, than he can derive from 
solid land and honest labor. Being free, if he is 
wise, he will prefer a share of profit and ease, to 
a share of loss and toil. ‘The cunning declaimers 
in praise of those who choose the yoke of evils, 
for the sake of getting the yoke of blessings for 
themselves, only deceive fools, so that wisdom as 
well as wealth is flying froin the agricultural in- 
terest, and taking up her residence with the policy 
of making capital employed under charters, in cre- 
dit shops and in manufacturing, more profitable 
than cupital employed in agriculture. ‘This union 
of wisdom and wealth, will in time reduce agri- 
culture to the European regimen, and the agricul- 
turists to the grade of tenants to a system for fos- 











The reason why agriculture is | 


tering dealers in money and credit, at the expense 
of the makers of bread, meat and cloth. This 
system, however slowly, certainly creates a class 
of rich and wise, and a class of poor and ignorant, 
and terminates of course in some European form 
of government. 

1 have heard it said that the weight of talents 
in congress has already appeared very visibly 
against the agriculturists. Let us not deceive 
ourselves by ascribing this to popular folly in elec- 
tions. It is owing to the transit of wealth, and o! 
course wisdom, {rom agriculture to its natural ene- 
nies, charter and privilege. This constant pro- 
cess diminishes daily the chance for elections to hit 
on agricultural talents, and will soon destroy the 
power to obtainthem. If the fact exists as to a 
deficiency of these talents in congress, it proves 
the existence of a moral system which begets that 
fact, and discloses the inevitable fate of the agtl- 





cultural interest. 
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To the ‘orce of this baleful system, as well as | their ability to increase the comforts, and of course 
to the brevity proper for an essayist, some of the | the utility of slaves, would be items deeply trench- 
defects sprinkled throughout the view I have taken | ing upon its prosperity. It is however unneces- 
of the political state of agriculture, ought ip justice | sary to prove what every agriculturist in the slave 
to be ascribed ; and if it fails to excite the agricul- | states experimentally knows, namely, that his 
turists in and out of congress to look into their | operations are greatly embarrassed, and his efforts 
situation, it will only prove that the system has | retarded, by circunistances having the class of free 
already had its eflect on the author or his readers. | negroes for their cause. 

Chartered knowledge is kept alive by its associa-| ‘The only remedy is to get rid of it. This mea- 
tions, and chartered interests advanced by frequent | sure ought to be settled by considerations of a 
and mature consultations. An imitation of this | practical moral nature, and not by a moral hypo- 
example is the only mode of reviving agricultural | thesis, resembling several mechanical inventions 
knowledge, and of obtaining justice for agricultu- | incarcerated at Washington, beautiful and inge- 
ral interest. And if the suggestion of establishing | nious, but useless. [t is substantial, not balloon 
agricultural societies in each congressional district, | morality, by which the questions ought to be con- 
for the purpose of considering and explaining re- | sidered; whether a severance of the free negro 
spectiully to congress, what does it good, and what | class from the whiles and slaves, will benefit or 
does it harm, in imitation of other interests, should | injure either of the three classes ; or whether it 
he adopted by agriculture, it may at least acquire | will benefit or injure a majority of them as consti- 
the capacity of distinguishing between good and |tuting one body? ‘The situation of the free negro 
evil. (Note A.) class is exactly calculated to force it into every 
species of vice. Cut off from most of the rights 
—-— of citizens, and from all the allowances of slaves, 
it is driven into every species of crime for subsist- 
SLAVERY. ence; and destined to a life of idleness, anxiety 
and guilt. The slaves more widely share in its 
Negro slavery is a misfortune to agriculture, | guilt, than its fraudulent acquisitions. They owe 
incapable of removal and only within the reach | to it the perpetual pain of repining at their own 
ol palliation. The state legislatures, hopeless of} condition by having an object of comparison be- 
removing all its inconveniences, have been led by | lore their eyes, magnified by its idleness ana thefis 
their despair to suffer all; and among them, one | with impunity, into a tempation the most alluring 
ofa magnitude sufficient to affect deeply the pros- | to slaves; and will eventually owe to it the con- 
perity of agriculture, and threaten awfully the | sequences of their insurrections. ‘The whites will 
salety of the country ; I allude to the policy of in- | reap also a harvest of consequences from the free 
troducting by law into society, a race, or nation of | negro class, and throughout all their degrees of 
people between the masters and slaves, having|rank suffer much in their morals from the two 
rights extremely diflerent from either, called free! kinds of intercourse maintained with it. If vice 
negroes and mulattoes. It is not my intention to | is misery, this middle class is undoubtedly placed 
consider the peril to which this policy exposes the | in a state of misery itself, and contributes greatly 
safety of the country, by the excitement to insur- | to that of the othertwo. ‘The interest of virtue, 
rection, with which it perpetually goads the slaves, | therefore, as well as sound policy, is allied with the 
the channels for communication it affords, and the | interest of agriculture, in recommending the pro- 
reservoir for recruits it provides. I shall only ob- | posed severance. If it should not benefit every 
serve, that it was this very policy, which first | individual of the three classes, as is probable, no 
doomed the whites, and then the mulattoes them- | doubt can exist of its benefiting a majority of each, 
selves, to the fate suffered by both in Saint Do-| and a very great majority of the whole. No in- 
mingo; and which contributes greatly to an ap- | jury, but much good to the whites and slaves is 
prehension so often exhibited. Being defined by | perceivable in the measure. And relief from the 
experience in that country, and by expectation in | disadvantages of inferior rights, from the necessity 
this, it is unnecessary for me to consider the poli- | of living in a settled course of vice, and from the 
tical consequences of this policy. dangers portended to it by a commotion among 

My present object is to notice ifs influence on | the slaves, promises great benefits to the [ree ne- 
agriculture. ‘This so entirely depends on slaves | gro class itself from a severance. 
in a great proportion of the union, that it must be} [It may be eaaily effected by purchasing of con- 
deeply affected by whatever shall indispose them | gress lands sufficient for their subsistence in states 
to labor, render them intractable, or entice them | where slavery is not allowed, and giving them the 
into a multitude of crimes and irregularities. A | option of removing to those lands, or emigrating 
free negro and mulatto class is exactly calculated | wherever they please. Perhaps both the national 
to effect all these ends. They live upon agricul- | safety and prosperity would justify a harsher mea- 
ture as agents or brokers for disposing of stolen|sure. ‘To advance both by bestowing rewards, 
products, and diminish its capital, both to the ex- | cannot be severe, unjust or illiberal. 
tent of these stolen products, and also to the} At least it will be admitted by those acquainted 
amount of the labor lost in carrying on the trade. | with the subject, that the prosperity of agriculture 

They wound agriculture in the two modes of| is considerably influenced by the circumstances al- 
being an unproductive class living upon it, like a | luded to in this nomber. 
stock-jobber or capitalist class, and of diminishing | Societies are instituted to control and diminish 
the utility of the slaves. ‘This latter mode might | the imperfections of human nature, because with- 
be extended to a multitude of particulars, among | out them it generates ignorance, seavageness and 
which, rendering the slaves less happy, compel-| depravity of mannere. Those best constituted, 
ling masters to use more strictness, disgusting them | cannot however cure it of a disposition to com- 


with agriculture itself, and greatly diminishing | mand, and to live by the labor of others; it is 
VoL. VIII.—91 
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eternally forming sub-societies for acquiring power | better to run the risk of national extinction, by 
and wealth, and to these perfidious, ambitious, liberating and fighting the blacks, than to live ab- 


avaricious or unconstitutional sub-societies, the li- 
berty and property of the rest of the body politic 
have universally fallena prev. ‘They are of a civil 
or military complexion, or of both, as the cireum- 


horred of God, and consequently hated of man. 
If they are erroneous, they ought not to be ad- 
mitted as arguments for the emancipating policy. 
The considerations, which this chapter of impas- 


siances of the case may require fraud or force. sioned censure of slave-holders inspires, are too 
Anciently, the general ignorance of mankind, extensive fora hasty essay, but a few of them may 
caused the frauds of superstition to suffice for work- be noticed. I shall pass over the enlistment of the 
ing the ends of traitorous sub-societies. As these Deity in the question, with a humble hope, that 
became exploded, the more intricate pecuniary his justice and mercy do not require the whites 
frauds were resorted to. Now, on account of the |and blacks to be placed in such a relative situa- 
increasing knowledge and more prying temper of | tion, as that one color must extinguish the other ; 
mankind, military force is united with pecuniary! apd as inclining to think the enrolment of his 
frauds. And hitherto the most perfect society for name on the side of the slaves, somewhat like a 
the public good, has never been able to defend it- | charge of inattention to his own attributes, ap- 
self against sub-societies in some form for advanc- | parently siding with masters throughout all ages 
ing the wealth or power of a faction or a particu- | and among most nations hitherto, the liberating 
lar interest. Combine with this universal expe- | St. Domingo masters excepted; and not a little 
rience, that it is impossible to conceive a form of | tinged with impiety. Slavery was carried farther 
sociely better calculated to excite and foster fac- | among the Greeks and Romans than among our- 
tions or sub-societies, than one constituted of dis- selves, and vet these two nations produced more 
tinct colors, incurable prejudices, and inimical | great and good patriots and citizens, than, proba- 
interests, and the inferences are unavoidable. If'| bly, all the rest of the world. In the United 


the badges of foolish names can drive men into | States it is also probable that the public and pri- 


phrenzy without cause, will not those which pow- | vate character of individuals is as good, as in the 
erfully assail both reason and the senses, create | countries where locomotive liberty and slavery to 
deadiy factions. |a faction exist; nor do the slave states seem less 
‘The attempt will undoubtedly terminate accord- | productive of characters in whom the nation is 
ing to the nature of man, as it has once already | willing to confide than the others. Even the au- 
terminated ; but its catastrophe ought rather to be | thor of the quotation himself may be lairly ad- 
courted than avoided, if the author of the ‘Notes on | duced as an instance which refutes every syllable 
Virginia’ is right in the following quotations, ‘*'The | of his chapter on Virginia manners, unless indeed 
whole commerce between master and slave,”’ says , this refutation, and an abundance of others like 
he, ‘‘is a perpetual exercise of the most boisterous | it, can be evaded by forming the best citizens into 
passions, the most unremitting despotism on one | a class of prodigies or monsters, to evade the force 
part, and degrading submissions on the other. | of eminent virtues towards the refutation of erro- 
‘The parent storms, the child looks on, catches the | neous assertions. 
lineaments of wrath, puts on the same airsin the! ‘These facts are referred to the consideration of 
circle of smaller slaves, gives a loose to his worst | the physiologist. ‘lo me it seems, that slaves are 
of passions, and thus nursed, educated and daily | too far below, and too much in the power of the 
exercised in tyranny, cannot but be stamped by it | master, to inspire furious passion; that such are 











with odious peculiarities. The man must be a 
prodigy who can retain his manners and morals 
undepraved by such circumstances. The Almighty 
has no attribute which can take side with us in 
such a contest.” Such is the picture exhibited in 
ihe ‘ Notes on Virginia’ of ‘the manners” of the 
people, without a single palliating circumstance ; 
and Winterbotham in his § History of America’ has 
quoted and varnished it anew. 

No man has been less accustomed than the au- 
thor of the ‘ Notes on Virginia’ to paint his opinions, 


for the same reason that an Indian paints his | 


body; and yet from reading the whole chapter on 
the manners of that state, a stranger would hardly 
form a more correct idea of them, than a stranger 
to Indians would of their color, on seeing one 
painted coal black. Circumstances affect the mind, 
as weather does beer, and frequently produce a 
eort of moral fermentation, which throwe up bub- 
bles of prismatic splendor, whilst they are played 
upon by the rays of some temporary effervescence, 
but destined to burst when the fermentation ceases. 
The‘ Notes on Virginia’ were written in the heat of 
a war for liberty ; the human mind was made still 
hotter by the French revolution; and let those 
who were insensible of the mental fermentations 
aud moral bubbles generated by these causes, 
censure Mr. Jefferson. IT should be unjuet to do it. 

ii Mr. Jetlerson’s assertions are correct, it Is 


nearly as rare and disgraceful towards slaves as 
towards horses; that slaves are more frequently 
'the objects of benevolence than of rage; that 


children from their nature are inclined to soothe, 
and hardly ever suffered to tyrannize over them ; 
that they open instead of shutting the sluices of 
benevolence in tender minds; and that fewer good 
public or private characters have been raised in 
countries enslaved by some faction or particular 
interest, than in those where personal slavery ex- 
isted. 
I conjecture the cause of this to be, that vicious 
and mean qualities become despicable in the eyes 
of freemen from their association with the cha- 
-racter of slaves. Character, like condition is con- 
_trasted, and as one contrast causes us to love liber- 
ty better, so the other causes us to love virtue bet- 
‘ter. Qualities odiousin themselves, become more 
contemptible, when united with the most degraded 
class of men, than when seen in our equals ; and 
pride steps in to aid the struggles of virtue. In- 
stead, therefore, of fearing that children should 
imbibe the qualities of slaves, it is probable, that 
_the circumstance of seeing bad qualities in slaves 
| will contribute to their virtue. 
| For the same reason the submission and flattery 
of slaves will be despised, and cause us rather to 
hate servility than to imbibe a dictatorial arro- 
| gance; and only inepire the same passion with the 
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submission and flattery of a spaniel. 
submission and flattery of equals, which fills men 
with the impudent and wicked wish to dictate, 
and an impatience of free opinion and fair discus- 
sion. ‘This reprehensible temper is a sound ob- 
jection against any species of human _ policy, 
which generates it, and applies most forcibly 
against that conferring on an individual a power, 
so to dispense money and honors, as to procure 
submission and flattery from the highest ranks and 
conditions in society, a thousand times more ge- 
nial to pride, than the submission and flattery of a 
poor slave; and ten thousand times more perni- 
cious to nations. 

Virtue and vice are naturally and unavoidably 
co-existent in the moral world, as beauty and de- 
formity are in the animal ; one is the only mirror 
in which the other can be seen, and therefore in 
the present state of man, one cannot be destroyed 
without the other. it may be thus that personal 
slavery has constantly reflected the strongest rays 
of civil liberty and patriotism. Perhaps it is suf- 
fered by the Deity to perform an office without 
which these rays are gradually obscured and final- 
ly obliterated by characters and partial laws, 
Perhaps the sight of slavery and its vices may in- 
spire the mind with an affection for liberty and 
virtue, just as the climates and deserts of Arabia, 
would make it think Italy a paradice. 

Let it not be <upposed that I approve of slavery, 
because I do not aggravate its evi's, or prefer a 
policy which must terminate in a war of exter- 
mination. ‘The chapter on the manners of siave- 
holders before quoted, concludes with an intima- 
tion, that the consent of the masters to a general 
emancipation, or their own extirpation, were the 
alternatives between which they had to choose. 
Such a hint from a profound mind is awlul. It 
admits an ability in the blacks, though shackled by 
slavery, to extirpate the whites, and proposes to 
increase this ability by knocking off their shackles. 
Such a hint adds force to the recommendation in 
the previous essay for separating the enslaved and 
free blacks, as some security against the prognos- 
ticated extirpation. And after such a hint, ‘‘ with 
what execration should the statesman be loaded” 
who thus forewarned, should produce the destruc- 
tion of the most civilized portion of society, and 
repeople half the world with savages. If Eng- 
land and America would erect and foster a settle- 
ment of free negroes in some [fertile part of Africa, 
it would soon subsist by its own energies. Slavery 
might then be gradually re-exported, and philan- 
throphy gratified by a slow reanimation of the vir- 


tue, religion and liberty of the negroes, instead of 


being again afflicted with the effects of her own 
rash attempts suddenly to change human na- 
ture. (Note B.) 





OV ERSEERS. 


So far from having a system olf agriculture 
among us, very few have even taken the trouble 
to discover or provide any basis for one. Had 
Archimedes proposed to move the earth without 
any thing for himself or his mechanism to stand 
on, or an architect to erect a city without a foun- 
dation, such projects would have been equivalent 
to ours for erecting a system of agriculture upon 
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| medicine, because he used the best constructed 
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It is the |the basis of the impoverishment of the land. Of 


what avail is any rotation of crops, the best con- 
trived implements of husbandry, or the most per- 
fect use of those implements, applied to a barren 
sol? Could a physician correctly call the regu- 
lar administration of a slow poison a system of 


lancets, caudle cups, eyringes and glyster pipes in 
killing his patient ? 

It is absurd to talk of a system of agriculture, 
without having discovered, that every such sys- 
tem, good for any thing, must be bottomed upon 
fertility. Before, theretore, we launch into any 
system, we must learn how to enrich our lands. 
The soil of the United States upon the Atlantic 
Ocean is naturally thin, and exceedingly impo- 
verished. It produces, however, good crops, when 
maderich, almost under any species of cultivation. 
To make it rich therefore ought to be the first ob- 
ject of our efforts, as without effecting this, all 
other agricultural objects, beneficial to ourselves 
or our country, must fail. Instead of this, for one 
acre enriched, at least twenty are impoverished. 

The disposition of our soil and climate to reward 
husbandry bountifully, is disclosed in the great re- 
turns bestowed upon bad culture, by the very mode- 
rate degree of natural fertility, possessed by the for- 
mer. ‘The climate is beyond our power, but the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil without the help of art, is an 
encouragement for us to recollect how impiously 
we have neglected the cultivation of a deity so 
propitious. But this deity has a rival demon, 
called ignorance, for whose worship the slave 
states have erected an established church, with a 
ministry, entitled overseers, fed, clothed and paid 
{o suppress every effort for introducing the worship 
of its divine adversary. ‘This necessary class of 
men are bribed by agriculturists, not to improve, 
but to impoverish their land, by a share of the 
crop for one year; an ingenious contrivance for 
placing the lands iu these states under an annual 
rack rent, and a removing tenant. ‘The farm, 
from several gradations to an unlimited extent, is 
surrendered to the transient overseer, whose sala- 
ry is increased in proportion as he can impoverish 
the land. The greatest annual crop, and not the 
most judicious culture, advances his interest and 
establishes his character; and the fees of these 
land doctors are much higher for killing than for 
curing. It is common for an industrious overseer, 
after a few years, to quit a farm on account of the 
barrenness, occasioned by his own industry ; and 
frequent changes of these itinerant managers of 
agriculture, each striving to extract the remnant of 
fertility left by his predecessor, combine with our 
| agricultural ignorance, to form the completest sys- 
‘tem of impoverishment, of which any other coun- 
| try can boast. 

I mean not to speak disrespectfully of overseers ; 
they are as good as other people ; nor is it their 
fault if their employers have made their wealth 
and subsistence to depend on the impoverishment 
of half a continent. The most which the land 
can yield, and seldom or never improvement with 
a view to future profit, is a point of common con- 
sent and mutual need between the agriculturist 
and his overseer ; and they generally unite in emp- 
tying the cup of fertility to the dregs. 

It is discovered in England from experience, 
‘that short leases were the worst enemies to agri- 
culture. ‘Chose of twenty-one years are found by 
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experience to be too short for improvement. Must | and if the laws for confining land under inclosures, 
the practice of hiring a man for one year by a/ for permitting animals to prowl at large, and for 
a share of the crop, to lay out all his skill and in- | punishing landholders for the trespasses commit- 
dusiry in killing land, and as Jittle as possible in| ted by these marauders on theirland, were made 


} 


improving it, suggested by the circumstances and | more conformable to justice, common sense and 











necessities of settling a wilderness among hostile 
savages, be kept up io commemorate the pious 
learning of mau to Lis primitive state of ignorance 
and barbarity ? 

Unless this custom is abolished, the attempt 
to fertilize our lands is needless. Under the fre- 
quent emigrations of owners from state to state, 
and overseers from plantation to plantation, it 
cannot be accomplished. Impoverishment will 
proceed, distress will follow, and famine will close 
the scene. [t is a custom which injures both 
employers and overseers, by gradually diminish- 
ing the income of the one, and of course the 
wages of the other. Wages in money would, on 
the contrary, correspond with a system of gradual 
improvement, by which the condition of both par- 
ties would be annually bettered, and skill in im- 
proving, not a murderous industry in destroying 


land, would soon become a recommendation to | 


business, and a thermometer of compensation, 





INCLOSING. 


The modes of fertilizing land form a system, 
wholly unfit, as we shall see upon evumerating a 
few of its constituents, to be enforced by an itine- 
rant order, bribed to counteract most or all of them. 
The most effectual is found, when we have found 
the most copious fund of manure. Manures are 
mineral, vegetable or atmospherical. Perhaps 
the two last may be resolvable into one. Mineral 


manures are local and hard of access. But the | 
earth swims in atmosphere and inhales its refresh- 


ments. ‘The vegetable world covers the earth, 
and is the visible agent, to which its surface is in- 
debted for fertility. If the vast ocean of atmo- 
sphere is the treasury of vegetable food, vegetable 
manure is obviously inexhaustible. ‘The vegeta- 
ble world takes its stand upon our earth to extract 
the riches of this treasury, larger than the 
earth iteelf, and to elaborate them into a proper 
form for fertilizing its surface. The experiment 
of the willow, planted a slip, ina box containing 
200 pounds of earth, and at the end of a few years, 
exhibiting a tree of 200 pounds weight, without 
having diminished the earth in which it grew, 
demonstrates the power of the vegetable world to 
extract and to elaborate the atmospherical manure. 
This 200 pound weight of willow, was a_ prodi- 
gious donation of manure, by the atmosphere, to 
the 200 pounds weight of earth in which it grew. 
It was so much atmosphere condensed by the 
vegetable process, into a form capable of being re- 
ceived and held by the earth, and of being reduced 
to vegetable food, during its struggles to return to 
its own principle, through the passes of putridity 
and evaporation. Vegetables, like animals, feed 


‘ . . . / 
en each other. Inclosing for the sake of rearing 


vegetables to enrich the earth, is the mode by 
which the greatest quantity of atmospherical ma- 
nure can be infused into it with the !east labor. 
It is prepared and spread without expense. Cross 
fences, those drawbacks of man’s folly from divine 
benevolence, are saved by inclosing to fertilize ; 


/common interest, the supplies of manure from the 
vegetable world, would become combined with a 
vast diminution of labor. ‘Thus the two primary 
objects of agriculture, (to fertilize the land, and 
save labor) would be both attained to a measure- 
‘less extent. Vegetables would collect from the 
atmosphere, an inexhaustible supply of manure, 
and spread it on land; fencing and timber to great 
extent would be saved, and agriculture would soon 
‘aspire to her most elegant ornament and useful 
improvement, live fences. 

But alas! we persist in the opinion, that lands 
trespass on cattle, and not cattle on land. Out of 
emulation I suppose of an ancient doctrine, which 
the bayonet only could confute, that it was better 
to fasten the plough to the tail than the shoulder. 

It is yet a question, whether the earth is enrich- 
ed by any species of manure, except the vegeta- 
ble or atmospherical, and experiments have hi- 
therto leaned towards the negative. Without new 
accessions of vegetable matter, successive heavy 
dressings with lime, gypsum and even marl, have 
been frequently found to terminate in impoverish- 
ment. Hence itis inferred, that minerals operate 
as an excitement only to the manure furnished by 
the atmosphere. From this fact results the im- 
possibility of renovating an exhausted soil, by re- 
sorting to fossils, which will expel the poor rem- 
nant of life; and indeed it is hardly probable that 
divine wisdom has lodged in the bowels of the 
earth, the manure necessary for its surface. 

However this question may be determined, the 
impossibility of obtaining mineral manure in quan- 











‘tities sufficient to enrich an impoverished country 
leaves us no alternative; whilst the spasmodic 
efforts it excites in the agony of death, are better 
calculated to accelerate the evil, and to aggravate 
‘national distress by inspiring false hopes, than to 
remedy the impoverishment of excessive culture. 

If vegetable matter is either the only manure, 
or the only attainable manure, capable of reno- 
vating our country, let us cast our eyes upon its 
surface, and discover the demand, by computing 
the impoverishment. We want as much as we 
have expelled, to get back to the state from which 
we set out. We must retrieve, before we can 
improve. The nation never dies; it is the yoke 
fellow of the earth; these associates must thrive 
orstarve together; if the nation pursues a sys- 
tem of lessening the food of the earth, the earth 
| in justice or revenge will starve the nation. ‘The 
inclosing system provides the most food for the 
earth, and of course enables the earth to supply 
most food to man. It is time working on space. 

Let us boldly face the fact. Our country is 
Nearly ruined. We have certainly drawn out of 
the earth three fourths of the vegetable matter it 
contained, within reach of the plough. Vegetable 
| Matter is its only vehicle for conveying food to us. 
If we suck our mother to death we must die our- 
selves. ‘Though she is reduced to a skeleton, let 
us not despair. She is indulgent, and if we re- 
turn tothe duties revealed by the consequences 
of their infraction, to be prescribed by God, and 
demonstrated by the same consequences to com- 
port with our interest, she will yet yield us milk. 
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We must restore to the earth its vegetable mat- 
ter, before it can restore to us its bountilul crops. 
In three or four years, as well as I remember, the 
willow drew from the atmosphere, and bestowed 
two hundred weight of vegetable matter, on two 
hundred weight of earth, exclusive of the leaves 
ithad shed each year. Had it been cut upand 
used as a manure, how vastly would it have 
enriched the two hundred weight of earth it grew 
on? ‘The fact demonstrates that by the use of 
vegetables, we may collect manure from the at- 
mosphere, with a rapidity, and in an abundance, 
far exceeding that of which we have robbed the 
earth. And it isa fact of high encouragement; 
for though it would be our interest, and conducive 
to our happiness, to retrace our steps, should it 
even take us two hundred years to recover the 
state of fertility found here by the first emigrants 
from Europe; and though religion and patriotism 
both plead for it, yet there might be found some 
minds weak or wicked enough, to prefer the mur- 
der of the little life left in our lands, to a slow pro- 
cess of resuscitation. 

Forbear, oh, forbear matricide, not for futurity, 
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by evaporation, and the more rapid escape of wa- 
ter from its fluidity. 

It accords with deep ploughing, because it ena- 
bles the earth to absorb more atinospherical ma- 
nure through the two great vehicles, air and wa- 
ter; and because it buries deeper the manure 
deposited on theearth ina vegetable form ; in 
one case inhaling more, and in both exhaling 
less. 

Itis at enmity with the custom of exposing a 
flat surface to the sun, and accords with an oppo- 
site one; because by the first the force of its rays 
in promoting evaporation is increased, and by the 


second diminished. These cases are selected to 


“suggest to the reader, that the theory of fertilizing 
the earth by atmospherical or vegetable manure, 





is one, which, if correct, will reach and intluence 


nearly the whole circle of our agricultural modes 


of managing the earth. 

If plants feed on earth, why do they perish by 
drought? If they did not feed on atmospherical 
manure, why do they instantly revive from rain ? 
And why do we see them considerably revived 
even without rain, when the air becomes con- 


not for God’s sake, but for yourown sake. ‘The | densed, afier having been greatly rarified if the 
labor necessary to kill the remnant of life in your | food it affords them was not too thin in one case, 


lands, will suffice to revive them. Employed to 
kill, it produces want and misery to yourself. Em- 
ployed to revive, it gives you plenty and happiness. 
{tis matterof regret to be compelled to rob the 
liberal mind of the sublime pleasure, bestowed by 
a consciousness of having done its utmost for 
future ages, by demonstrating that the most sordid 
will do the utmost for gratifying its own appetites, 
by fertilizing the earth; that the process is not 
slow, but rapid; the returns not distant, but near; 
and the gain not small, but great. 

Inclosing is a single channel for drawing ma- 
nure from the atmosphere and bestowing it on the 
earth. ‘Though it is the great canal, there area 
multitude of feeders. ‘These are noi lost in ad- 
miration of the most powerful mode for fertilizing 
the earth, and will be subsequently remembered. 

At present it is necessary to consider the best 
mode of practising the inclosing theory. Itis one 
which can only succeed in combination with a 
great number of agricultural practices, at enmity 
with those which at present prevail. 

It is at enmity with the practice of summer 
fallowing for wheat. Being founded in the doc- 
trine, that vegetables extract the principles of fer- 
tility from the atmosphere, and elaborate them into 
a manure for the earth, it is inconsistent with the 
doctrine that the earth will be improved by kcep- 
ing it bare. If vegetables do not feed upon, and 
consume earth, but upon the atmospherical ma- 
nure, which may have been introduced into, or is 


| Principles before we descend to details. 


and more substantial in the other ? 

Drought becomes far less pernicious to crops, in 
proportion to the stock of atmospherical manure 
with which the earth has been stored to meet it 
and the obstacles opposed to its loss. 

To avoid a frequent reference to experience as a 
voucher for the doctrines advanced in these essays 
I shall once for all observe, that they are always 


drawn from that source, except when the contrary 
‘isexpressed. But it would be tiresome to the 
reader to wade through a list of experiments made 
‘with more industry than scientific skill, for a long 
‘course of time, and sugested, not by a love of 


fame, but by necessity. Besides we must acquire 

Let us return tothe case of drought. Its effects 
are greatly diminished by burying with the plough 
a copious supply of vegetable matter, and by 
opposing an uneven surface to evaporation. It is 
because this vegetable matter or atmospherical 
mauure, elaborated into a solid form, is the food of 
plants ; and this food is retained longer by deep 
ploughing and an uneven surface, than by shallow 
ploughing and a level surface. And if these latter 


vegetable food, the effects of drought appear 
sooner, and are more fatal. 

‘The sudden benefit of rain to plants demon- 
strates that it is loaded with their food; and is 





transitory effect equally demonstrates that this 


food rapidly evaporates. ‘There is no manure the 


floating around it, then a naked fallow by increas- ietlects of which are more sudden or less perma- 


ing evaporation, will impoverish the earth, and nent. 


waste at each ploughing a portion of this fleeting 
fertility, without its being arrested by a crop. 


As they disappear from drought, the loss 
| Must be attributed to evaporation. Checks upon 
}evaporation are of course auxiliaries to the in- 


It accords with the doctrine of turning in a clo- | closing sysiem. 


- | 
ver lay, or a bed of any other vegetable matter, | 


The shade to the earth is a check it naturally 


for a crop speedily sown or planted thereon, with- | produces, and a consequence of this check is, that 
out disturbing this new bed of vegetables, by | the atmospherical manure carried by air or rain 
which the previous stock of atmospherical manure into the earth, being longer retained, is imbibed 
in the earth is vastly increased, and the least loss in greater quantity by the vegetable cover, and 


by evaporation sustained. 


‘elaborated into a manure more permanent than 


It is at enmity with shallow ploughing, because | when deposited in these vehicles. 


it admits atmospherical manure into the earth by | 
water and air, to a less depth, and loses it sooner are exposed to the eflects of putrefaction and 


Wood, and all the vegetables of softer texture, 


practices are notcombined witha good stock of 
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evaporation, in a degree so far below water, that| striking circumetance of its affinity to the system 
a complete dressing of atmospherical manure, | for ferulizing land by its own cover. As its growth 
conveyed in the vegetable vehicle, will discover, is suddenly and vastly increased by this top cress- 
its benefit for years, whilst one conveyed in rain| ing, it furniahes reason to believe, that the effect 
will disappear in a few weeks. It follows that | flows from acisposition communicated by the gyp- 
the nearer the vegetable vehicle of manure from) sum to the clover, for imbibing atmosphericai food 
the atmosphere, approaches to wood, the longer | by its external parts; and so much as it thus gains, 
it willlast, and thatthe nearer it approaches to) aflords to the earth a double benefit. One, that 
water, the shorter it will last. | this food not being extracied from the stock of at- 
If this principle is sound, a point of great impor- | mospherical manure, possessed by the earth, does 
tance to the inclosing system is settled; whether | not impoverish it; the other, that being bes:owed 
it is betier to plough in vegetables in a succulent | on the earth from whence it was not taken, it adds 
or a dry state? Every experiment I have ever) to i's fertility. 
made, decides in favor of the latier, and these; The tap root of the clover also advances the in- 
decisions correspond with the requisitions of our | tention of the inclosing system in several respects. 
theory. By ploughing in the vegetables suc-! By piercing the earth to a considerable depth, 
culent, we stop the process for extracting, elabo-| apertures or pores are created for imbibing and 
rating and condensing atmospherical manure, and | sinking deeper a greater quantity of atmospherical 
chiefly bury water, liable to the laws of evapora-| manure; so well defended by the shade of the 
tion, demonstrated in the case of rain, the richest! top ; and the friability thus communicated to the 
but the most short lived of every species of ma-| soil, affords a most happy facility to the plough, 
nure. ‘The rapidity with which the water of} for turning in its vast bed of vegetable matter. 
vegetables ina succulent state evaporates, isde-| In commemorating the value of clover as an 
monstrated in curing grass for hay; and the loss agent for translerring a portion of the inexhausti- 
is probably greater when the vegetable is never! ble wealth of the atmosphere to the earth, we 
reduced atail toadryand hard state. On the) must not forget that every member of the vege- 
contrary, by suffering the vegetable to acquire its | table world, contributes to the same purpose ; and 
most solid form, it will extract more manure from | that these auxiliaries to clover will powerfully 
ihe atmosphere, and this manure will be retained | second its efforts, and may be successfully substi- 
vastly longer by the earth; so long indeed, that a} tuted for it, where circumstances deny its use. In 
good farmer will accumulate fresh supplies upon | the exhausted lands, sandy soil and dry climate of 
a remaining stock from time to time, so as to) the country below the mountains, clover will not 
replenish his land at a compound ratio. And by | live. Recourse must thereiore be had to other 
suffering the vegelable cover, whatever it is, to | means of improving the Jand to endow it, with a 
gain its hardest form, it affords longer shade to | capacity of resorting to its use. It is eminently 
the surface of the earth, whilst it is also making) endowed with this capacity by a certain degree of 


daily extracts from the atmosphere, during its: fertili'y, and thenceforth good management will 
whole succulent existence, to be deposited within | retain and increase it. 


its bowels, In the mean time, the best substitute for clover 
To draw from the atmosphere the greatest should be souglit for by experience. The bird 


quantity of manure, to check the toss the earth foot clover, as it is called, is one. of considerable 





, 


sustains from evaporation during the process by | premise ; it wili flourish in a sandy soil, is equally 
shade, to give the manure the most lasting form, | improved by the gypsum, affords early and good 
and to deposite it in the most beneficial manser, | shade, makes a multitude of seed, and may by a 


are primary objects of the inclosing system. ;small degree of skill, be kept up without being 


The best agent known to vs for effecting the | sown. Though it perishes early in the summer, 


three first, is the red clover. Its growth is rapid ;, it yet leaves a great cover of dry vegetable matter 
its quantity exceeds the product of any other, on the earth, which defies evaporation, until the 
grass ; it throws up a succession of stems in the! ploughcan turn it in. And its dead coat is tre- 
same summer; and these stems are more solid | quently pierced by other grasses, and sometimes 
and lasting than those of other grasses. ‘These; by luxuriant growths of weeds, before unknown 
successive growths constitute so many distinct! to the soil, which seem to come forward as wit- 
drafis from the great treasure of atmospherical | nesses to the fact of its fertilizing the land. This 
manure in one year. Whilst these drafts are’ grass is an enemy to wheat on account of its early 
repeated, the clover is daily securing the treasure; and rapid growth, and of course ought only to be 
in aform able Jong to elude the robber evapora- | used to fertilize land in which wheat ought not to 
tion, whom it also opposes by shade. To its ex-| be sown. And as wheat cannot be beneficially 
tracting {rom the atmosphere the greatest quantity | sown in land, unable to produce red clover, the 
of manure, and elaberating it into a lasting forn:} bird foot clover seems designed to take up the care 
the most suddenly of any other vegetable cover, | of the soil, at the point of impoverishment, where 
clover lays for wheat are indebted for their fame. | the red lays it down, As red clover is the best 
Their success has been atirivuted to the portion) associate of wheat, for the purpose of saving and 
of the vegetable in a succulent state, whilst it was | improving a good soil, bird foot is the best asso- 
owing to the greater portion which had arrived} ciate of Indian corn, for rendering the same ser- 
to maturity previous to the fallow. ‘To ascertain | vices to a bad one. 
this fact, let one moiety of a clover field be turned} Individuals of the vegetable world are quoted, 
in As soon asits first crop flowers, and the other | not to insinuate that their powers for the object 
after the stem of the last crop is hard, and the) proposed are extremely peculiar, but to illustrate 
whole sown on ove day in wheat. my hypothesis. ‘The entire vegetable creation 
The peculiar propensity of clover to be im-| must contribute towards sustaining thie hypothesis, 
proved by a top dressing of the gypsum, is asother | or it must fall. If it is supported by this spacious 
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foundation, there are few systems better support- | beneficial I have ever tried ; and besides the ma- 
ed. ‘lheretore, after having deduced the benefit )nure they furnish, will amply recompense the farm- 
resulting to land by inclosing, from the hypothe- er, by enabling him to spare his hay and corn 
sis that’ vegetables draw, retain, and bestow on | blades, to be used when the labor of his team be- 
the earth the atmospherical manure in great abun- | comes harder. ‘They enable him also to relieve 
dance, I shall preceed to consider other modes of) his land from the tax of pasturing horses, by the 
manuring it, chiefly founded in the same hypo- | preservation of hay and blades for the summer’s 
thesis. use, and are in that way eminently subservient 
to the inclosing system. 
| ‘To the stalks are to be added the blades, tops, 
‘shucks and tobs of the Indian corn, all in some 
degree a food, and a plentiful litter. The value 


of the cob as a food is highly spoken of, but has 
It is not my design to advance any thing strange not been ascertained by me; as a manure, by de- 


or new, or to recommend expensive, difficult, or | positing them in deep furrows two or three feet 
uncommon modes of improving land. Brilliant) apart, barely covering them with a plough, and 
projects for improvement, in the present state of| bringing the land two years afierwards into tilth, 
agriculture, would be like diamonds set in lead. | I have found them excellent. In every view they 
My utmost design is to point out a few improve- | illustrate the vegetable power of elaborating at- 
ments which even ignorance can understand, and | mosphere into hard and enriching substances. 
poverty practise; yet such as may not be be- | The great object in making and applying the 
neath the regard of knowledge, nor the interest of! manure arising {rom litter of every kind, and the 
wealth, dung of animals, is to avoid the loss by evapora- 
The most abundant sources for artificial manure tion. In obedience to the old English authorities, 
in the most exhausted district of our country, are |! have in various ways compounded dungbills, 
the offal of Indian corn, the straw of smail grain, | kept them through the summer, and covered with 
und the dung of animals. We find in the two/earth and with bushes, the manure of the farm 
first, proofs of the value of dry vegetables as a‘ pen; and the loss has been regularly graduated 
manure, If these few means for fertilizing the | by the fermentation produced, from a moiety to 
country, were skilfully used, they would of them- | three fourths, being invariably greater, the better 
eelves suffice to change its state from sterility to | the litter was rotted, or the greater the degree of 
fruittulness. But they are so egregiously negiect- | /ermentation. Asa farther experiment to ascer- 
ed or mismanaged, that we hardly reap a tithe of! tain the same fact, | have several times penned 
their vaiue. | the same cattle on the same space forthe same 
There is no farinacious plant which furnishes | period, ploughing up one portion as soon as the 
s0 rich and so plentiful a cron as the [Indian corn. | pen was removed, and leaving the other anplough - 
It yields food in abundance for man, beast and | ed for eight or ten weeks. On puiting both at one 
land. By the litter of Indian corn, and of small | time in the same crop, the result has uniformly 
grain, and by penning cattle, managed with only | been, a vast inferiority to a line, of that left expos- 
an inferior degree of skill, in union with inclosing, | ed to the eflects of evaporation. 
I will venture to affirm, that a farm may in ten) Aneffervescence which shall become so intense, 
years be made to double its produce, and in twen- | as to produce a visible evaporation or smoke, is 








MANURING,. 


ty to quadruple it; the ratio of its increased value | said to be an effect of ploughing in a cover of 


is of course still greater, 

There is no other secretin the business than 
that none of these manures be wasted. ‘The ag- 
riculturist who expects to reap good crops from 
neglecting his manures, is equally a fanatic with 
the religionist, who expects heaven from neglect- 
ing his morals. 

Details, however unentertaining, may not be 
useless ; therefore I shall ofien resort to them. 
The stalks of corn should constitute the chief fitter 
and part of the food, both of the stable and farm 
pen yard, during the winter. ‘The sooner they 
are used after the corn is gathered, the more sac- 
charum remains to bestow value on them as food, 
and the more manure they will yield, as evapora- 
tion diminishes both ; and this proceeds far more 
rapidly whilst standing single, subject to the vicis- 
situdes of weather, than when itmersed in the 
steady moisture and cold climate of the farm yard. 


‘ 


| green vegetables, and this effect is stated as an 
argument of fertilizing consequences to the earth. 
If an escaping torrent of manure is calculated to 
‘impart lasting fertility to the earth, then the hy- 
| pothesis which considers evaporation as a channel 
| for impoverishing, and not for fertilizing the earth, 
is anerror. ‘Then algo the ancient English habit 
of making manure by contriving every means of 
| promoting evaporation is correct, and the modern 
| hotion that this habit wastes manure by restoring 
‘it to the atmosphere, is incorrect. The heat of 
the sun will sometimes make wet earth emoke, 
but instead of enriching, it thereby extracts the 
manure contained in water. ‘The evaporation of 
green vegetables in a perceptible smoke, must 
‘have a similar effect. The idea that this smoking 
‘of the earth was a proof that we were making a 
great quantity of manure of green vegetables, 
'may have been borrowed from inferring the same 














As a food, they are better for horses than for cat- | thing from the smoke of dunghills compounded of 
tle, because of the superior masticating power of dry; and whilst the latter opinion is exploded by 
the former; whereas cattle are able to eat but | the common instances of the vast loss of manure 
little of the stalk itself, and chiefly confine them-| it produces in these dunghills, the former may 
selves to picking an inferior food attached to it. have continued, though founded in the same 
Stalks carried morning and evening in loads, into | principle, lor want of familiar experiments to dis- 
the farm pen and stable yard, furnish both to cat- | prove it. a. 
tle and horses much food, but to the latter, early | The system of husbandry for fertilizing the 
: in the winter, they are a species of fodder the most | earth, by increasing its friability, for the sake of 
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enabling it more copiously to inhale the atmo- 


epherical manure, has the great delect of not pro- | e of lab 
two hundred and fifiy acres of this farm to be an- 


viding against the effects of exhalation. Inhaled 
atmosphere being as rare and as light as inhaled 
water, is as liable to the laws of evaporation, and 


its benefit to the Jand must of course be as tran- | 


sient. Against this delect, the permanency of 
atmospherical manure, in the form of hardened 


vegetables, so much less exposed to these laws, 


provides. 


To support the details of manuring, it is neces- | 
distance from the centre to the verge cf an area 
of one thousand two hundred acres. Hence the 
expense of carrying in the litter, and carrying out 


sary to advert occasionally to principles. - ‘Tull’s 
husbandry is the remedy recommended for the er- 
roneous opinion, that ten cuitivated acres will not 


produce the means of manuring above one. ‘This | 
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‘of opinion, that 1200 acres is that size for a farm 


best adapted for the economy of labor. Suppose 


nually ploughed, and fifty to be annually manured: 
if this manuring is commenced around a station 
for raising manure, in four years the station is iso- 
lated in the midst of two hundred acres of ma- 
nured land, leaving it about six hundred yards dis- 
tant from the nearest of the manured land, which 
distance increases, as the manuring is extended, 
from that minimum, to its maximum, namely, the 


the manure, will presently become s0 enormous, 





error is founded on the inhaling, without consider- | as to drive the farmer into the ancient ruinous and 
ing the exhaling quality of the earth ; andto sup- | abandoned custom of infield and ou'field, or that 
ply the want of manure, we are advised to expose of highly improving a spot around bis house, and 
our lands to evaporation in the greatest possible highly impoverishing the rest of his farm. ji 
degree, by naked fallows. __ An ambulatory cow house is the remedy for this 
On the contrary, I am convinced, that if we | disastrous mode of management. The sheep and 
will watch and arrest the thief evaporation, whe- | cattle should be employed in manuring abroad, 
ther stealing our means for raising manure, or/and the horses at home. ‘The farm pens of the 
sweating the earth as a Jew sweats gold, we shall | farmer should be placed in the field for cultivation, 
discover modes of feriilizing land infinitely beyond | with an eye to convenience or saving of labor, 
our most sanguine hopes, both by additions of both in receiving the stalks from the shilt of the 
manure, and obstructions to evaporation. preceding year, and also in distributing the ma- 
Twenty-five years ago, I found more difficulty | nure in that to be cultivated. It is lar better to 
in manuring one acre for five laborers, including , make a lane of great length to conduct the cattle 
women and boys, owing to a waste of my means | to water, than to omit this management. 
for raising manure, and an ignorance of applying} ‘The greatest assiduity should be used in con- 
it, than I now do in manuring two acres for each. | veying the corn stalks to these farm pens, and the 
By manuring two acres for each laborer, with the | stable yard as early as possible, reserving the 
three resources only common to every bread stuff | shucks, the straw, the tops, the blades, and the 
farm, it follows that we may manure about one-| hay for later periods; because the injury to the 
seventh of the land we annually put in tilth, if, as| stalks standing single and exposed to the vicissi- 
I suppose, we can seldom plough more than four- | tude of weather, is infinitely greater from evapo- 
teen acres for each laborer, including women and | ration than to these other articles of food and lit- 
boys. This is at once attaining to the summit of ter. Some small quantities of straw and shucks 
European exertion, without the aid of lime, marl, | should however be used with them, to produce 
eoot, the sweepings of cities, and several other | compactness as a defence against evaporation, and 
resources for improving land, which contribute | to treat the cattle with a variety of food, so grate- 
greatly towards conducting European farmers to) ful to animals. The straw and the shucks after 
the same stage of improvement ; and without the | the stalks are all in, will bestow a cover on them, 
vast benefit of inclosing. ‘Two reasons exist for | impenetrable to drought, and secure againsi eva- 
an event apparently so unlikely ; the Indian corn poration; the several kinds of litter are beneti- 
furnishes a fund of litter for raising manure, infi- | cially mingled, and the tops which covered the 
nitely exceeding any of theirs, and their waste of cow house are the last food of its inhabitants. 
manure Dy evaporation is avoided. The ground to be manured, should be fallowed 
This subject compels me to revert to a use of | in the winter, since the more friable its state, the 
Indian corn, before the mode of its culture is con- | better it commixes with the unrotted contents of 
sidered. Its blade makes the finest fodder, and if the farm pens, and the better these contents are 
well saved furnishes but little litter, because it is covered with the plough. I) this is neglected, 
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all eaten. Being the best hay, it ought to be 


saved for the hottest and most laborious season of 


the year, which occurs immediately alter the green 
clover fails. The first part of the Indian corn 
which should be used as food is the stalk, because 
it is harder to keep sound through the winter, than 
any other fodder, and its saccharum is continually 
wasting. ‘The tops should be devoted to covering 
a farm pen o! rails, in the form of three sides of a 
equare, closed to the ground on the outside, and 
open within, and to a house for pumpkins and tur- 
nips stacked in the common form. Some loss will 


accrue from the evaporation of a cover, whether 


composed of straw or corn tops, and tops make 
infinitely the best. And some arnual cover ol a 


the want of a thorough commixture, and the ex- 
posure of manure on the surface, both of which 
will happen in a degree when the long litter of 
the farm pen is carried on unploughed ground, ge- 
nerally causes the loss of one-half of the manure, 
and one-half of the crop. 

The winter’s fallow to receive the spring ma- 
nure, is a business capable of some improvement, 
and economy of labor. ‘This fallow, when the 
manute is for Indian corn, as it ought to be where 
that grain is cultivated, should be made by three 
furrows, forming a ridge five feet and a half wide. 
Two of these furrows are made by a large plough, 





calculated to cut deep and wide, and to turn the 
sod completely over; and the third by a plough 


winter’s farm-pen for cattle, is indispensable, as| called a trowel-hoe, made one-third larger then 


being a vast saving upon the European custom of 


siationary cow houses. Arthur Young is, I think, 


— with acoulter on the point, and a mould 


board on each side. I! the field has been left in 
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such ridges at its last cultivation, the large plough 
cuts a furrow on the ridge on each side of its sum- 
mit, making the sod it turns up to meet thereon, 
and leaving under that sod all the earth it can co- 
ver, unbroken; these two furrows will Jeave the 
old water furrow between them, or an equivalent 
space, which the described trowel-hoe-plough, 
with its two large mould boards, will break up, 
throwing the sod on each side. Both these 
ploughs should be drawn by four horses, leaving 
the furrow made by the trowel-hoe uncommonly 
deep and wide. In this state the ground lies 
through the winter. Its vegetable cover is buried 
s0 as to escape some loss by evaporation, the un- 
broken space is so mellowed by the cover of the 
sod, as to become soft and friable by the spring, 
and the bottom of the large open turrow, com- 
monly a dead clay, is invigorated by a winter’s 
exposure to the atmosphere. 

The manure ought to be devoted to Indian corn, 
because a crop of great value is thereby gained, 
whilst it is going through the process, supposed 
in England to be necessary to reduce it to vege- 
table food. Complete putrefaction is there consi- 
dered as necessary, for this end. Whereas, by 
planting Indian corn, as soon as the unrotted ma- 
nure of the farm-pen is carried out and ploughed 
in, its growth is greatly nourished and finally per- 
fected, by the time the putrefaction is completed. 
It catches the evaporation produced by the mode- 
rate fermentation of the rotting vegetable matter 
of which the manure is compounded, and exactly 
that portion of manure which is lost, by the cus- 
tom of rotting it before it is used, becomes the pa- 
rent ol agreat crop. By the fall the manure is 
reduced to a fit pabulum for wheat, and even mcre 
of it is saved for this end, mingled in the earth, 
and subject to a moderate fermentation, than if it 
had been retained in hot dunghills through the 
summer, exposed to a violent effervescence, and 
then exclusively devoted to this crop upon a naked 
fallow. The area manured would not be at most 
above half the extent, and the degree of enrich- 
ment nearly the same. 

Indian corn thrives better with unrotted ma- 
nure, than any other crop, and is precisely the 
crop, and almost the solitary one, ready to asso- 
ciate with coarse litter, the first growing weather 
which occurs after it is applied. Potatoes and to- 
bacco may possibly possess the same quality. 
The former certainly aszociates well with coarse 
manure, but neither are profitable as a crop; one 
is not adapted to the climate favorable to Indian 
corn, and the other is not admissible into any good 
system of agriculture. 

Manure from the litter of a farm, ought to be 
chiefly made in the cool portion of the year, to 
avoid the enormous loss produced by a combina- 
tion of heat, moisture and vegetable matter. Ha 
cousiderable portion of this litter is reserved for 
the summer’s use, a considerable loss is unavoida- 
ble. A small part of it only may be kept for the 
stable, more for the sake of the horses than for 
the object of manure. It is better for that object 
to exhaust the litter in the winter season, than to 
reverse any of it for summer, if the opinions that 
vegetables extract manure from the atmosphere, 
and that manures are gradually evaporated back 
to their origin, be true; because litter is exposed 
to a far greater loss from evaporation, by a com- 
Mixture with moist dung in summer, than if it 
Vou. VIII.—92 











| had been spread on the farm-yards in winter, and 


ploughed into the earth in spring, before any con- 
siderable fermentation occurs. Hence, as the 
dung of animals constitutes but a smail portion of 
the manure which ought to be raised on a welk 
managed farm, it would bea loss to sacrifice a 
considerable mass of vegetable manure, for this 
object of inferior value. ‘The American custom 
of penning cattle during the night in the summer 
season, properly attended to, is therefore a far 
more thrifty one, for the object of manuring, than 
the English custom of mingling moist dung and 
vegetable litter during that season. By ovrs, both 
these kinds of manure escape much of the loss 
from evaporation; by theirs, this loss is increased 
as (0 both, by an excessive effervescence. 

Yet the dung of animals during the summer 
season is an item of great moment for enriching 
lands, if it is saved without subtracting from the 
more valuable item of the winter's farm yarda. 
The most beneficial mode of its apptication with- 
in the scope of my observation is penning cattle 
and sheep, graduating the size of these pens by 
observation, until the designed quantity of manure 
shall be deposited within two weeks at most, and 
ploughing it in on the day the pen is removed in- 
variably. ‘The loss from evaporation is so great 
that a pen ought never to remain above two 
weeks. [I have frequently seen cow pens conti- 
nued in one spot, until the daily loss balanced the 
daily accession of manure; and the richness of 
the land with these daily accessions, became sta- 
tionary. By aregular course of removing these 
pens, and immediately ploughing in the manure, 
the farmer will be agreeably surprised to find, that 
the improved area will infinitely exceed his hopes ; 
for his ground will be equally enriched by far less 
dung, on account of these precautions against 
evaporation, and the cattle will, of course, go over 
a far greater epaee. 

The land thus manured by the tenth of August, 
may be sown in turnips, at one pint of seed to an 
acre, broad-cast. After that period, the pens 
which had stood from fourteen down to ten days 
(for the time should be diminished as the cattle 
fatten) should be removed every seven days, be- 
cause no draft will be made from the land by a 
turnip crop, the quantity of the manure is inereas- 
ed, the evaporation is diminished by the length of 
the nights, and the cattle have improved in plight. 

One hundred head of small and ordinary cattle, 
of the ages common when raised on the farm, and 
as many sheep, will in this way manure eighteen 
acres annually, sufficiently to produce fine crops of 
Iodian corn and wheat, and a good growth of red 
clover afier them, with the aid of gypsum; and 
the clover when preserved by the system of in- 
closing, will by two year’s crops, lefi to fall on the 
land, restore it to the plough, richer than the ma- 
nuring made it. About eight of these acres will 
also have yielded a crop of turnips, good or bad, 
according to the season and the soil. 

But horses cannot be comprised in this mode of 
management, beeause of the inadequacy of their 
nature to its exposures and hardships. Whatever 
they are fed on, furnishes some litter, some must 
be saved to help it out, the manure they make in 
the summer should be used as Jate as possible in 
the spring, and as early as possiole in the fall, 
and the litter saved should only be contem- 
plated to last, until a new supply from the crop 
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of wheat can come in. These precautions against 
evaporation, with placing the summer cleanings 
under cover, or at least where it may be trodden 
hard, may be resorted to without a great sacrifice 
of litter or vegetable manure. 

Infinitely the most abundant source of artificial 
manure within the reach of a bread stuff farmer, 
is that raised in farm-pens during the winter. 
Skill and industry in this single point would as 
suddenly, but more permanently, improve the 
face of our country, as paint does that of a wrin- 
kled hag. 

Of these pens, each with a shelter, there should 
be at least five or equivalent divisions for cattle, 
beeves, sheep and calves, muttons and hogs. A 
disposition of them ought io be made upon a cal- 
culation of economy, as to the combined objects of 
collecting the litter, carrying out the manure and 
feeding the animals. Alter the Indian corn crop 
is planted, that portion of it excepted, for which 
the manure of the farm-yards is intended, these 
animals should be placed on their summer’s esta- 
blishment ; every other species of labor on the 
farm should cease, until the harvest of manure is 
secured, and its security against evaporation should 
be an object of as much solicitude, as the security 
of hay against rain. On making a breach in the 
body of manure, the olfactory nerves will advise 
ou of the necessity of precautions against this loss. 

‘hese are, to remove the manure in regular divi- 
visions, and not by wounding and mangling it in 
different places, create channels for the escape of 
its richest qualities. To deposite it in straight 
rows, and at regular distances across the whole 
field to be manured, that the manure first carried 
out, may be immediately spread and ploughed in 
alter one row is finished. And to spread and 
plough in well each row, without waiting for a suc- 
ceeding one. ‘The object is to secure the manure 
against evaporation as soon as possible afier it is 
exposed to it. 

y general rule is to deposite the loads, consist- 
ing of as much as four common oxen can draw, 
in squares at ten yards distant from each other, 
so that the extreme distance in spreading it, will 
be five from the centre of each heap. But this 
general rule admits of important exceptions. If 
the land fluctuates in fertility, the loads may be 
deposited at twelve yards’ distance, which is a good 
dressing ; and if it is accompanied with gypsum, 
the quantity to an acre may be diminished one 
fifth, in consideration of its aid. 

For some years [ have used gypsum with the 
coarse manure of the farm yards, and I think it 
the most beneficial mode of using it. The ma- 
nure carried out each day is ploughed in, before 
which one bushel of gypsum to the acre, ground 
fine, is sown on it, after it is spread. 

The reader will recollect that the ground to be 
maunured has been fallowed into high ridges, five 
feet anda half wide, having a deep and wide 
water furrow between each ridge. Over this un- 
even surface, the coarse manure being spread as 





equally as possible, and sown with gypsum, the 
ridge is to be reserved by the same three furrows 
and the same two ploughs with which it was form- 


ed, each drawn by four horses. On both sides of 


the deep furrow, with the mould board towards it, 
a deep and wide furrow is to be run by a large 
plough, cutting on its right side with one share, 


into this old deep furrow, and to form precisely in 
it, a neat ridge or list on which to plant the corn. 
And the large trowel-hoe-plough, with its two 
mould boards, splits the summit of the fallow ridge, 
and throws its earth and manure into the two fur- 
rows made on each side by the preceding plough. 
If these ploughs are of the proper kinds, and the 
operation is well performed, the manure is secured 
in the best manner against evaporation, the ground 
is placed in fine tilth, and unless it is of a very un- 
yielding texture, shallow culture thereafter will 
secure a crop, equal to the capacity of the land. 

A considerable saving of labor may be made by 
avery simple iustrument for raising the manure 
into the carts and scattering the heaps ; and by di- 
viding and balancing the laborers so judiciously, 
that loading, carting, spreading and ploughing 
may proceed, without having too few laborers at 
one work, and too many at another. ‘The instru- 
ment is precisely a hilling hoe, except that three 
strong square iron prongs are substituted for the 
blade. These sink from the usual elevation of a 
hand hoe by their own weight, into the bed of 
coarse farm-yard manure, easily rend from its 
edge or its surface a mass of manure equal to the 
strength of the laborer, hold it well in raising, and 
by a small jolt, from the helve’s falling on the top 
of the cart, drop it therein with certainty. In 
scattering the heaps, they take up the manure, 
and hold it sufficiently to aid the action of throw- 
ing it two or three yards. Over edged instruments 
their advantages are infinite, as coarse manure 
must be cut and chopped to pieces with great 
labor, before these will raise or scatter it ; as seve- 
ral strokes are often necessary to obtain a hoe or 
spade full; and as their contents often fall off in 
being raised. And over the pitchfork with a hori- 
zontal handle, their pre-em.nence is little less, as 
they save the labor of stooping, and possess in a 
far greater degree the powers of a lever. These 
pronged hoes are only unfit to scrape together and 
raise the small quantity of fine manure, which 
falls to the bottom as the coarse is removed. Hoes 
and spades collect this as usual. This very sim- 
ple instrument, a three-pronged hoe, helved in the 
same angle as a common hilling hoe, has, I think, 
enabled me for some years to carry out and spread 
my farm yard manure in half the time it had pre- 
viously occupied. For many purposes it is also an 
excellent garden hoe. 

Some time may be saved and some skill exerted, 
even in the simple object of laying off the ground 
to receive the loads of manure. Being ridged, 
these ridges and furrows must be the course of the 
rows of manure, to avoid the inconvenience of 
crossing them. The person dividing the ground 
for receiving manure follows one, beginning five 

ards from the edge of his field, if his rows are to 

ten apart, and measuring by the step, which he 
must by experiments have reduced to considerable 
accuracy; he digs a hole as he proceeds at one 
stroke with a hoe, at each spot on which a load is 
to be deposited. At the same time he watches 
the quality of the land, and lessens or extends the 
distances between his holes, according to that cri- 
terion. 

It is unnecessary to consider whether the ani- 
mal and vegetable manure I have been treating. 
of, ought to be ranked among the auxiliaries o! 
the atmospherical, or the atmospherical degraded 





so as to throw the earth it raises by ite mould board 


into an auxiliary of theirs. For my part, if I was 
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driven to the alternative of’ rejecting one, I should 
not hesitate to cling to the atmospherical, as the 
matrix of all ; or rather to that portion of it within 
our reach, by other channels than those of farm 
yards and animals. I would even prefer a confine- 
ment to the single mode of extracting manure 
from the atmosphere by vegetables, and applying 
these vegetables to the enrichment of the earth 
they grow on, by inclosing, to every other mode 
of manuring land, excluding this. [It works so 
widely, so constantly, and at so small an expense 
of labor, that properly used, it insures an annual 
improvement ; and a constant progress towards 
fertility, however slow, must terminate at it. Hu- 
man life is said to be short, compared with what 
we know and conjecture of time. Within one 
fourth of one of these short cycles, I have known 
a fourfold increase of product from the same fields 
produced chiefly by the inclosing mode of manur- 
ing. Without however insisting on its title to 
pre-eminence, it surely deserves to be considered 
as a powerful auxiliary of the valuable modes of 
manuring land, recently treated of. 

To make room for this invaluable article ina 
system for improving our country, it is necessary 
to explode and banish a scheme of tillage, founded 
in the massacre of the earth, and terminating in 
its murder. It is called the three shift system. Its 
course is, Indian corn, wheat, pasture. Under it, 
the great body of the farm receives no manure, 
and no rest; and the result is, that the phrase 
‘the land is killed and must be turned out,’’ has 
become common over a great portion of the Uni- 
ted States. This system, the most execrable 
within the scope of imagination, under which the 
richest country upon earth could not live; being 
called an improved mode of agriculture at its in- 
troduction, was blindly received under that char- 
acter, and our eyes cannot even be opened by the 
sound of our own melancholy confessions, “ that 
ourlandsare killed.” Asasystem for extorting 
crops from the earth, it is precisely similar to the 
rack for extorting truth from the sufferer; it 
stretches, tortures, mangles obtains but little of its 
object, and half or quite kills its victim. 

The system of inclosing, to manure the earth by 
its own coat of vegetables, is at open war with 
this murdering three shift system, upon the sup- 
positions, that the matter of these vegetables being 
chiefly extracted from the atmosphere, must be 
some accession of fertility to the earth, and that any 
such accession is better than a perpetual exhaus- 
tion. It will probably be conceded by every rea- 
der, that both Indian corn and wheat are exhaust- 
ing crops; there can of course remain no doubt, 
but that this system impoverishes Jand two years 
in three. 
loss will be compensated, by grazing the field 
bare during the third year. From whence is the 
recompense to come? Soft from recent tillage, 
and unprotected by a strong sward, the land is ex- 
posed to all the injury the hoof can inflict. ‘Thinly 
snrinkled with an insufficient food, the restlessness 
of perpetual hunger produces unabating industry 





The inclosing system requires four shifts, to 
succeed tolerably wel: without manure, and ex- 
tremely well with it. EFrom a long course of ex- 
periments, my result is, that a three shilt system is 
far inferior to four shifts, without grazing either ; 
and that one fourth of a farm, properly managed 
in the latter way; after having been worried by 
the old rotation of corn, wheat and grazing, may 
in fifieen years be made to produce more than the 
whole would previously do. I have kepta farm 
in three and in four shifts for years, and the result 
is extremely in favor of the latter, though its land 
was at first of inferior quality. To this article for 
manuring our lands, objections are made, among 
which, the want of pasturage, and the want of 
space for our labor, should we reduce the size 
of our fields, are the most serious. Answers to 
these objections, will be more apposite in consi- 
dering the subjects of stocks, pasturage and la- 
bor, should these essays ever get so far, than in 
the midst of our present subject. ‘That is, ma- 
nuring, and the object of this paper, is to con- 
front the inclosing four shift system, with the 
grazing three shift system, as modes of manuring 
or improving land. 

To illustrate the theory “that vegetables extract 
their matter chiefly from the atmosphere, and are 
of course a powerlul vehicle for fixing and bestow- 
ing atmospherical manure on the earth,” the fol- 
lowing fact is circumstantially related, on account 
of its complete application, and to expose it to in- 
vestigation. Some years ago, a locust tree at 
colonel Larkin Smith’s, in the county of King and 
Queen, and state of Virginia, received an injury 
which made it necessary to cut away entirely the 
bark around its body for eight or ten inches, so that 
its bark above and below was wholly separated, 
without acortical vein between. ‘Ihe wound was 
entirely covered with a close bandage of some 
other bark, which lapped beyond the edges of the 
wounded bark, above and below. And the tree 
was left to its fate. ‘The plaster bark never grew 
to the tree, but the edges of the wounded bark, 
eradually approached each other under its shelter 
and alterseveral years metand united. By the 
time the wound was healed, the body of the tree 
above, had become one third larger than its body 
below it. And though several years have elapsed 
the latter has not yet been able to overtake the 
former. ‘The upper part of the tree, rooted in the 
air, vastly outgrew the under, rooted in the earth. 
Therefore it must have drawn either its whole or 
chiefsustenance from the atmosphere. Indeed, 
between the bark and the wood of most trees, and 
of the locust particularly, we find the chief chan- 





The only question then is, whether this | 


nel of their juices; and the communication of 
these juices was utterly cut off, so that neither 
portion of the tree could supply the other. If the 
part of the tree fed from the roots, extracted from 
the earth, the food, which the earth had previously 
extracted from the atmosphere; and if the earth 
was reimbursed gradually by the atmosphere, 
what it lost in feeding this part of the tree, then 
even the smal! acquisition of the tree below the 





in the cattle, to tread it into a naked arena, closing | interdict to communication, as well as the great 


its pores like a road against refreshments from the 
atmosphere, and exposing its flat and naked sur- 


‘one above, isto be considered as wholly obtained 
| from the atmosphere, and might on that supposi- 


face to heat, an agent of evaporation, able to, tion be considered as probable evidence in favor of 
pierce and expel from stone itself. This three | the theory, that vegetables get from the air and 
shift system has only one merit; honesty. In| give to the earth. But probable testimony is 
theory it promises to kill our lands; in practice it | superfluous, when the superior growth above so 


fulfils its promise. 
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clearly evinces, that they do extract food from the 
aimosphere. 

{ might quote the fertile state of new ungrazed 
countries; their abatement in fertility if grazed 
though uncleared ; the improvement of worn out 
lands by suffering them to grow up in trees; their 
greater improvement il these trees are cut down 
and suffered to rot on the surface, as further prools 
that the earth cannot beara constant drain of 
vegetable matter, and that this matter in any form 


enriches it, to evince both the ruinous eflects of 


the three shift system, and that inclosing is the 
remedy; but the intelligent reader will advert to 
these aud many other considerations, and I only 
add, that the fact of the earth’s surface being tne 
depository of its fertility, proves that this fertility is 
owing to atmospherical or vegetable matter, and 
alone determines the efficacy of the inclosing 
theory. 

Though we have past the best, all the resources 
within our power for manuring land are not ex- 
hausted. Whether gypsum is a manure, o7 a 
medium for drawing mature from the atmosphere 
by increasing the growth of vegetables, is an up- 
important inquiry. Within the last ten years, I 
have expended between two and three hundred 
tons of it in a variety of experiments, which have 
produced the conclusion that it increases very con- 
siderably the product of vegetable matter in al- 
most all forms. Now if most or all of the matter 
of vegetables is drawn from the atmosphere, and 
if gypsum increases these drafis, we have only to 
realize this unexpected treasure by turning it into 
the earth. It increases like compound interest, 
and in a few years, land worth only one pound an 
acre will become worth five. Thus by the help 
of inclosing, gypsum and vegetables, we may 
enable ourselves to fix, survey, divide, sel! or 
bestow on our children, atmosphere to a great 
value, 
catalogue of manures, when used in combination 
with inclosing, 

It would be tedious to recite a multitude of ex- 
periments in the rapid excursions of an essayist, 
through the agriculture kingdom, with very little 
regard to method; and therefore I shall only 
trouble the public with the results deemed most 
useful. Except when sown on clover, which it 
benefits almost at all seasons, I have found gyp- 
sum succeed best when covered. I would even 
prefer harrowing it in with oats and clover, to 
sowing iton the surface afler they areup. ‘The 
best modes of using it, according to my experience 
are sowing it on and ploughing it in with coarse 
jitter: sowing it just in advance of the plough, 
when fallowing for corn, on land well covered 
with vegetable matter from having been inclosed, 
so as to bury it with the litter; this is in fact the 
same experiment with the last, except that the 
gypsum has less vegetable manure to work upon 
in the second than in the first case ; bestowing on 
clover annually a top dressing, giving the preler- 
ence to the youngest, if there shouldbe a defi- 
ciency of the gypsum; and rolling both wheat 
and corn with it, when sown or planted, bushel to 
bushel. This has been the settled course of a 
farm for three or four years, and within no equal 
term has it equally improved. ‘The wheat crop is 
less benefited immediately than any other, but 
this rolling of the wheat facilitates the vegetation 
of the clover sown on its surface in the spring, 


Let us therefore at least admit it into the | 
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and strengthens it against summer drought, so 
frequently fatal to it in coarse soils; and by thus 
improving the fertility of the land, considerably 
‘augments succeeding crops. Intervals of twelve 
|yards wide, quite across large fields, sown with 


| 


uoplastered wheat, whilst the rest was plastered 

| by mingling a bushel of one, with a bushel of the 
other, exhibited to a line on each side by the natu- 
ral growth, an inferiority of strength from the 
cutting of the wheat throughout the whole period 
(ol rest. 

The immediate benefit of gypsum to Indian 
‘corn, is vastly greater than to any other crop, clo- 
iver excepted, whilst its benefit to the land is 
equally great. Unplastered spaces left across 
large fields ot clover, have in sundry instances 
‘produced a third or fourth only of the adjoining 
plastered clover. Unplastered spaces across large 
fields of corn, have been frequently visible during 
the whole crop, producing not an equal, but a 
considerable diflerence. Gypsum, clover, and in- 
closing, working in conjunction, have within my 
‘own knowledge doubled, trebled, and in a very 
_favorab’e soil quadrupled the value of land, in the 
space of twelve or filteen years; whilst the land 
regularly produced two exhausting crops, those of 
corn and wheat in every four years of the period, 
and these crops were continually increasing. 

Of jime and marl we have an abundance, but 
experience does not entitle me to say any thing of 
either. About a family, a variety of manures 
|may be thrown together, and form asmall store 
for gardens and lots. Among these, ashes deserve 
| particular attention. Like other manures they 
isuffer by the exposure and evaporation, but less, 
| because water is a menstruum which will convey 
‘much of their salts into the earth, if they are 
spread ; the same menstruum conveys most of 
these salts out of the ashes, if they are exposed 
to it before they are applicd as a manure. Hence 
when ashes have not been reduced by water in 
richness, they are to-be used as a manure more 
sparingly, and when they have, more copiously. 
ln their unreduced state, just from the chimney, 
when sprinkled an inch thick on the Jong litter and 
dung from a recently cleansed stable, they con- 
stitute the best manure [ have ever tried for as- 
paragus. The beds are well forked up in the 
full, covered two or three inches deep with the 
unrotted stable manure, on which the fresh ashes 

are placed, and so remain until they are thrown 
into proper order in the spring. [Note C.] 




















LABOR, 


Perhaps this subject ought to have preceded 
that of manuring, as it is idle even to think of a 
good system of agriculture in any point of view, 
if the labor on which it depends is convulsed by 
infusions the most inimical to its utility; and if 
those who direct it, are to live in a constant dread 
of its loss, and a doubt of their own safety. Such 
a state of uncertainty is painful to the parties, un- 
friendly to improvement, and productive of extra- 
vagance and idleness in all their varieties. Yet 
those who keep it alive, persuade themselves that 
they are complying with the principles of religion, 
patriotism and morality. Into such fatal errors !s 


human nature liable to fall, by its deliriums for ac- 
quiring unattainable perfection, 
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One would think that the circles of ethics and 
Jogic could not furnish less doubtful questions than 
these. Were the whites of St. Domingo morally 
bound to bring on themselves the massacre pro- 
duced by the liberation of their slaves? Is such 
a sactifice of freemen to inake freemen of slaves, 
virtuous or wicked? Will it advance or destroy 
the principles of morality, religion and civil liber- 
ty? Is it wise or foolish ? 

The history of parties in its utmost malignity is 


but a faint mirror for reflecting the consequences of 


a white anda black party. If badges and names 
have been able to madden men in all ages, up to 
robbery and murder in their most atrocious forms, 
no doubt can exist of the consequences of placing 
two nations of distinct colors and features on the 
same theatre, to contend, not about sounds and 
signs, but for wealth and power. 

And yet an amiable and peaceable religious 
sect, have been long laboring with some success, 
to plunge three-fourths of the union into a civil 


war ol a complexion so inveterate, as to admit of 


no issue, but the extermination of one entire party. 
Suppose the extermination shall fall on the blacks, 
the ferocity acquired by the whites during the con- 
test, and the destruction of the labor in three- 
fourths of the union, will not endow the remain- 
ing fourth with wealth or happiness. If the 
whites should be the victims of this enthusiastic 
philanthropy, and our northern brethren should 
succeed in overwhelming the southern states 
with the negro patriotism and civilization, what 
will they have done for the benefit of the liber- 
ty, virtue or happiness of mankind? The French 
revolution, bottomed upon as correct abstract 
principles and sounder practical hopes, turned 
out to be a foolish and mischievous specula- 
tion; what then can be expected from mak- 
ing republicans of negro slaves, and conquer- 
ors of ignorant infuriated barbarians?) What can 
those who are doing the greatest mischiefs from 
the best motives, to their fellow-citizens, to them- 
selves and to their country, expect from such 
preachers of the gospel, such champions of liber- 
ty, and such neighboring possessors of a territory 
larger than their own. 

But what will not enthusiasm attempt? It at- 
tempted to make freemen of the people of France ; 
the experiment pronounced that they were incapa- 
ble of liberty. It attempted to compound a free 
nation of black and white people in St. Domingo. 
The experiment pronounced that one color must 
perish. And now rendered blinder by experience, 
it proposes to renew the last experiment, though 
it impressed truth by sanctions of inconceivable 
horror; and again to create a body politic, as 
monstrous and unnatural as a mongrel half white 
man and half negro. 
ts Do these hasty, or in the language of exact 
truth, fanatic philosophers, patriots or Christians, 
suppose that the negroes could be made free, and 
yet kept from property and equal civil rights; or 
that both or either of these avenues to power 
could be opened to them, and yet that some pre- 
cept or incantation could prevent their entrance ? 
As rivals for rule with the whites, the collision 
would be immediate, and the catastrophe speedy. 
Divested of equal civil rights and wealth to pre- 
vent this rivalship, but endowed with personal li- 
berty, they would constitute the most complete 
instrument for invasion or ambition, hitherto forged 
throughout the entire circle of human folly. 


| states 2 


ws 
bo 


For what virtuous purpose are the southern 
runaway negroes countenanced in the northern 
Do these states wish the southern to try 
ithe St. Domingo experiment? If not, why do 
they keep alive the St. Domingo spirit? War is 
}the match which will in the course of time be put 
to such a spirit, and an explosion might follow, 
| Which would shake our nation from the centre to 
iis extremities. Is it humanity, wisdom or reli- 
gion, or some adversary of all three, which pre- 
pares the stock of combustibles for this explosion ? 

Suppose France was about to invade the United 
States, and should ask congress previously to ad- 
/mit a million of her most desperate people into the 
}southern states, ready to join and aid her armies ; 
could the northern members of the union find any 
motive drawn from policy, religion, morality or 
self-interest, for agreeing to the proposal? And 
yet in case of such an invasion, a million of ne- 
groes, either slaves, but artificially filled with a 
violent impatience of their condition, and deadly 
hatred of their masters; or free-men, but excluded 
from wealth and power, would hardly be less fero- 
cious, merciless or dangerous, than a million of 
desperate French people. 

A policy which weakens or renders incapable of 
self-defence at least three-fourths of the union, 
must also be excessively injurious to the remaining 
fourth, whose wealth and security must increase 
or diminish by increasing or diminishing the wealt 
and security of the larger portion. Nor does the 
least present gain, afford to the northern states a 
temptation for incurring so dreadful an evil. Their 
manners will neither be improved, nor their hap- 
| piness advanced, by sprinkling their cities with a 
yearly emigration of thieves, murderers and vil- 
lains of every degree, though recommended b 
the training of slavery, a black skin, a woolly head, 
and an African contour. 

And yet even the northern newspapers are 
continually dealing out fraternity to this race, and 
to this moral character, and opprobrium to their 
white masters, with as little justice in the last case, 
as taste in the first. What had the present gene- 
ration to do with the dilemma in which it is in- 
volved? How few even of its ancestors were 
concerned in stealing and transporting negroes 
fron: Africa? If some remnants of such monsters 
exist, they are not to be found in the southern 
quarters of the union. And if self-preservation 
shall force the slave-holders into stricter meacures 
of precaution than they have hitherto adopted, 
those who shall have driven them into these mea- 
sures, by continually exciting their negroes to cut 
their throats, will accuse them of tyranny with as 
little reason, as the prosecutor of the slave trade 
accuses them of negro stealing. 

The fact is, that negro slavery is an evil which 
the United States must look in the face. ‘To whine 
over it is cowardly ; to aggravate it, criminal ; and 
to forbear to alleviate it, because it cannot be whol- 
ly cured, foolish. Rewards and punishments, the 
sanctions of the best government, and the origin of 
love and fear, are rendered useless by the ideas 
excited in the French revolution ; by the example 
of St. Domingo; by the lure of free negroes 
mingled with slaves; and by the reproaches to 
masters and sympathies for slaves, breathed forth 
from the northern states. Sympathies, such as if 
the negroes should transfer their affections from 
their own species to the baboons. Under impres- 
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sions derived from such sources, the justest punish- 
ment will be felt as the infliction of tyranny, and 


the most liberal rewards, as a niggardly portion of 


greater rights. For where will the rights of black 
sans-culottes stop ? 

Such a state of things is the most unfavorable 
imaginable to the happiness of both master and 
slave. It tends to diminish the humanity of one 
class, and increase the malignity of the other, and 
in contemplating its utter destitution of good, our 
admiration is equally excited, by the error of those 
who produce, and the folly of those who suffer it. 
Slaves are docile, useful and happy, if they are 
well managed; and if their docility, utility and 
happiness are not obstructed by the circumstances 
adverted to in the last number. Knowledge ma- 
nages ignorance with great ease, whenever igno- 
rance is not used as an instrument by knowledge 
against itself, But our religious and philosophical 
Quixotes have undertaken to make ignorance in- 
dependent of knowledge. ‘They propose to be- 
slow a capacity for liberty and rule on an extreme 
degree of ignorance, when the whole history ol 
mankind announces, that far less degrees possess 
no such capacity. One would suspect, except for 
the integrity of these divines and philosophers, 
‘that they were imposters disguised in the garb of 
religion and philosophy, striving to disengage a 
mass of ignorance from those who now direct it, 
for the purpose of appropriating itto themselves. 
Free it cannot be. It must become the slave of 
superstition, cunning or ambition, in some form. 
Avd what is still worse, when thrown upon the 
great national theatre to be scrambled for, that 
interest which shall gain the prize, will use it to 
oppress other branches of knowledge. In its hands 
the blacks will be more enslaved than they are at 
present ; and the whites, in pursuit of an ideal 
freedom for them, will create some vortex for 
ingulfing the remnant of liberty left in the world, 
and obtain real slavery for themselves. 

Under their present masters the negroes would 
enjoy more happiness, and even more liberty, than 
under a conqueror or a hierarchy. Slavery to an 
individual is preferable to slavery to an interest or 
faction. ‘The individual is restrained by his pro- 
perty in the slave, and susceptible of humanity, | 
An interest or faction is incapable of both. Dida 
hierarchy ora paper system ever shed tears over 
its oppressions, or feel compunction for its exac- 
tions? On the contrary, joy swells with the fruit 
of guilt; and the very conscience, which abhors 
the secret guillotine, used to cut out a neighbor's 
purse, aud transfer it to itsown pocket, without 
difficulty retains the contents. ‘Thus men imagine 
that they have discovered a way to elude the jus- 
tice of God, whose denunciations have overlooked 
chartered corporations, and are only levelled against 
individuals. The crime, they suppose, is com- 
mitted by a body politic, and scripture having 
exhibited no instance of one of these artificial 
bodies being consigned to the region of punishment, 
their oppressions, however atrocious, are consider- 
ed as a casus omissus, and as affording a mode for 
fattening the body with crimes and frauds, with- 
out hurting the soul. 

It is otherwise with the personal owner of slaves. 
Religion assails him both with her blandishments 
and terrors. It indissolubly binds his, and his 
slave’s happiness or misery together. ‘These 
associates he cannot dissever; be chooses the 


alternative indeed for both, but he must choose the 
same. 

If an interest or a combination of men is the 
worst species of master, and if this black mass of 
ignorance, turned at large and defined by the 
plainest marks, must naturally fall under the do- 
minion of some interest or combination, the mise- 
ries inflicted both on their owners and themselves, 
by the perpetual excitements to insurrection, and 
those to be expected from the experiment whene- 
ver it is made, are attended with no compensating 
counterpoise whatsoever to either of the parties, 
even in hope. Should these fruitless attempts be 
forborne, and should the slave states take mea- 
sures for abolishing these excitements to general 
disquietude and calamity, some system for the 
management of slaves, beneficial to themselves 
and their owners, is so closely connected with agri- 
culture, that the next number will be devoted to 
that subject. 

Animal labor is brought to its utmost value, by 
| being completely supplied with the necessaries and 
comforts required by its nature. ‘These comforts 
have more force to attach the reasonable than the 
brute creation to a place, and yet the attachments 
of the latter from this cause ofien are strong. The 
addition of comfort to mere necessaries is a price 
paid by the master, for the advantages he will de- 
rive from binding his slave to his service, by a 
ligament stronger than chains, far beneath their 
value in a pecuniary point of view; and he will 
moreover gain a stream of agreeable reflections 
throughout life, which will cost him nothing. 

A project towards an object so desirable, may 
possibly contain a hint which some one will im- 
prove. Let the houses of the slaves be of brick 
walls, able to withstand hard usage, and remain 
tight, built in one connected line, with partitions, 
making each a room sixteen or eighteen feet 
square ; let there be a brick chimney in the centre 
between each two rooms, affording a fire place to 
each, and two warm chasms, one on each side of 
the fire place for beds. A square window, with a 
wooden shutter, to be opposite the door of each 
room, and three panes of glass above each door. 
No joists or loft, but to be lathed on the rafters and 
their couplings, nearly to the top of the roof, and 
the whole inside to be plastered. Hence, though 
the house should be low, the pitch of the rooms 
will be high ; and salubrity will be consulted with 
a precaution against fire, amounting to a certainty 
within the house, as there will be no inside fuel, 
the floor being of earth. The roof will be a mere 
shell plastered witbin, and if the chimneys are 
sufficiently high, the absence of interior combusti- 
bles, comnbined with the lowness of the house, will 
form a great security against fire, so frequently fa- 
tal to the houses of slaves, and sometimes to the 
inhabitants. 

A regular supply of a winter’s coat, jacket and 
breeches, with the latter and the sleeves of the 
former lined, two osnaburg shirts, a good hat and 
blanket every other year, two pair of stockings 
annually, a pair of shoes, a pair of summer over- 
alls, and a great coat every third year, will consti- 
tute a warm clothing for careful slaves, and the 
acquisitions they make from their usual permis- 
sions will supply them with finery. 

The best source for securing their happiness, 
their honesty and their usefulness, is their food ; 
and yet it is seldom considered as a means for ad- 
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vancing either. If the happiness of an idle epicure 
is deeply affected by food, what must be its influ- 
ence upon labor and hunger? In the article of food, 
the force of rewards and punishments may be hap- 
pily combined to unite the whole body of slaves into 
conservators, instead of being pilferers of the move- 
ables ona farm. It may be made both a ligament 
to tie the slave to ils service, and enable him to 
perform that service better. A scheme for produ- 
cing these ends has been found so successful in 
practice, and coincides so entirely with the sub- 
ject of agriculture by slaves, that it is chosen to 
terminate this subject. Bread alone, ought ne- 
ver to be considered as a sufficient diet for slaves, 
except as a punishment; and at one meal each 
day they should have salt meat boiled into a soup 
with peas, beans, potatoes, turnips, cabbages, 
cimbiins or pumpkins. At other meals, salt fish, 
milk or butter milk. Vegetables are raised in 
great abundance at little expense, and at all sea- 
sons a supply of some species should be allowed 
to the slaves without stint. We shall be astonish- 
ed upon trial to discover that this great comfort to 
them, is a profit to the master, in its single effect 
of contributing to their health without estimating 
the benefits arising from a cheerful acquiescence 
in their condition. One great value of establishing 
a comfortable diet for slaves, is its conveniency 
as an instrument of reward and punishment, so 
powerful as almost to abolish the thefis, which 
often diminish considerably the owner's ability to 
provide for them. ‘These can seldom or never be 
committed without being known to the other slaves, 
but they are under no interest to restrain them. 
It is the interest of all to steal, by which they oc- 
casionally get some addition to bread, if this ad- 
dition cannot be procured by honesty. But if 
thefts are punished by placing the whole on that 
diet, all will have an interest to prevent and for- 
bear theft, provided a diet much more profitable 
is thereby secured. Nor is involving all in the 
punishment a hardship, because all share in the 
benefit, which nothing but this system for preven- 
venting the waste of theft can produce ; and be- 
cause a knowledge of the criminal is usually ge- 
neral. It is this unavoidable knowledge, which 
makes the innocent comrades, who will not surren- 
der their own daily comforts, that another may 
occasionally steal luxuries, a solid check upon 
theft. ‘The better the diet of negroes, the more 
effectual will such a system become.—It should 
be executed rigidly, so as to produce a loss of food 
additional to bread, of double value to the thing 
stolen, except the guilty person is detected, who 
ought in that case to sustain the whole punishment, 
which must either be corporal, or a sale to some 
distant place. The latter, combined with the en- 
joyments provided for slaves by this system, will 
soon become an object of terror; and as many 
buyers care little for moral character, it is unex- 
ceptionable, provided the seller states it fairly, and 
records it in the bill of sale, as he ought to do, for 
his own honor and security. 

A we allowance of cider will extead the suc- 
cess of this system for the management of slaves, 
and particularly its effect of diminishing corporal 
punishments. But the reader is warned, that a 
stern authority, strict discipline, and complete sub- 
ordination, must be combined with it, to gain any 
success at all; and that so Jong as white soldiers 
cannot be kept in order, or rendered useful, with- 
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out all three, he is not to expect that black slaves 

can without either; nor that those can be govern- 

ed by the finest threads of the human heart who 

possess only the coarsest. 

Those tied by habit to the rotation of corn, 

wheat and pasture, or the three shift system, ob- 

ject to the inclosing and four shift system, ‘ that 
having Jabor adequate to the tilling one third of 
their arable land, a portion of it would be unem- 
ployed, by restricting this labor to the cultivation 
of a fourth only.” The rotation of corn, wheat 
and clover for two years, without being cut or gra- 
zed, need only be confronted with its rival course, 
to satisfy the reader, that under the latter system, 
the fourth will soon overtake the third in product, 
and at length infinitely exceed it. ‘The profit of 
making greater crops from less land, is visible at 
once. The same crop from a fourth may produce 
profit, and yeta loss from athird. If 120 acres 
of poor land produce 120 barrels of corn, and the 
expenses of cultivation amount to a barrel an acre, 
there is no profit; but if 90 acres of the same 
land are improved by inclosing, so as to produce 
120 barrels, there will be a profit of 30 barrels. 
This principle equally applies to every case of an 
existing profit under the three shift system, be- 
cause whatever it may be, it is greatly increased. 
by obtaining an equal crop by cultivating less land. 

The error of making the mode of cultivation 
subservient to fluctuating labor, instead of adapt- 
ing the labor to permanent land, however egre- 
gious, cannot properly be termed vulgar, because 
itis common to men of the best, as well as to 
those of the meanest understandings. However 
glaring it is, it really constitutes the most stubborn 
argument in favor of using labor to kill rather 
than to improve land ; and though some readers 
may think it idle to controvert a mistake, appa- 
rently not within the scope of human weakness to 
commil, the greater number will, I fear, consider 
the application of labor to the improvement, ra- 
ther than to the impoverishment of land, as far 
more ridiculous. The collision between these opi- 
nions, will excuse the matter of this number, 
though it may seem trite to some, and visionary 
to others. 

An application of labor to land, which daily di- 
minishes the fertility of the land, considered in a 
national light, is obviously a national evil; anda 
habit from which such boundless or wide ruin and 
depopulation must ensue, supposing it to be gene- 
ral, seems incapable of deserving the approbation 
of virtue, or the concurrence of selfishness. If the 
employment of labor in the course of corn, wheat 
and pasture, produces a regular impoverishment of 
the soil, the practice falls within the scope of this 
observation. 

It is equally at enmity with the purest devotion 
of self-interest, which ever chilled the human 
heart. This devotion pants for compound or in- 
creasing, not for decreasing interest ; and beholds 
with horror a diminution of principal. Our three 
shift system gradually destroys the principal, land, 
and gradually diminishes the interest, crop. If 
the labor increases as in the case of slaves, the ef- 
fect is not to enrich, but to impoverish the owner. 

Flight is his resource against the poverty he de- 
rives from the increase of his slaves. If the ap- 
plication of labor to the impoverishment of land 
was universal, an emigration to another world, 








would be the only remedy ; if national, it must 
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amonnt to an abjuration of our country and form 
of government; if state, to a banishment from 
our native soil and relations. But this miserable 
remedy itself will ere long be exhausted, and after 
an internal struggle for the best birth in a bed of 
thorns, the discovery will be made, that an endea- 
vor in each to feather his own nest, is the only 
way to procure comfort for all; and that the pros- 
perity of the nation and the happiness of indivi- 
duals depend on the improvement of land by a 
proper application of labor. 

Hut what shall we do with our surplus labor, is 
repeated, if we cease to employ it in killing land ? 
One would think that this doubt could never be 
entertained, except by a fatalist, who believed that 
such was the end for which labor was created. 
The effects of labor are the same in agriculture as 
in architecture ; far more is necessary to build than 
to destroy ; shall we thence also infer, that labor 
is destined to destroy houses? Where is the dil- 


ference between destroying houses and destroying | 


the means by which houses are rendered comfort- 
able? The early Kentucky settlers contended, 
that unless the sugar makers killed the sugar trees, 
it threw a portion of their labor out of employ- 
ment, and therefore inferred, that it was one of na- 
ture’s wise laws, that Jabor should kill the sources 
of sugar. Did they borrow this opinion from our 
querist, who thinks it wise and natural to employ 
it in killing the source of bread? If an abundance 
of labor caused a land killing agricultural system, 
and its scarcity the reverse, Flanders should be a 
wilderness and Virginia a garden. .A great re- 
commendation of the inclosing and four shifi 
system, is the saving of labor it creates in fenc- 
ing, and in renouncing the culture of exhausted 
lands, to be applied to improvement. When we 


come to consider a project for the management of 


a bread stuff farm, we shall discover full employ- 
ment for this surplus labor, which the three shift 
system fears would be idle, if not employed as a 
land executioner. ‘The raising of manure, cover- 
ing with clover every spot of land which will bear 
it, and converting all moist land into meadow 


would alone be sponsors for the futility of the ap- | 


prehension. And yet many other objects of labor 
must be combined with the four shift and inclosing 
system, to accelerate and augment the rewards 
it will bestow. Hay in abundance must be made, 
crops will be augmented, modes of tillage must 
be improved, transportation with litter, manure 
and crops, and gypsum, if resorted to, is by no 
means niggardly in ;roviding employment for ta- 
bor. If these observations have not removed the 
apprehension of ruin, seriously and generally enter- 
tained by the disciples of the corn, wheat and pas- 
ture rotation, should they change the application 
of their labor from impoverishing to improving 
their land, it will still be removed by their own 
superior reflections, if they will be pleased to re- 
flect. ‘They will certainly discover that the dan- 
ger of wanting employment for their labor, lurks, 
not in improving but in impoverishing their lands, 
and that whilst they shudder at an apparition, 
they are embracing an assassin. 





INDIAN CORN. 


It was very improbable that one who has often 
joined in the execration of Indian corn, should have 
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been destined to write its eulogy. Had we de- 
signed to transfer from ourselves to an innocent 
plant the heavy charge of murdering our land, its 
acquittal before a jury whose own condemnation 
_would be the consequence, could not be expected; 
but as nothing is more certain than that the ex- 
_clamations against corn and tobacco (and for the 
last thirty years wheat ought to have been placed 
at the head of the triumvirate) for killing our lands, 
have proceeded from conviction, without a suspi- 
‘cion that we ourselves were the perpetrators of the 
-act; I shall venture to bring Indian corn to trial 
before the real criminals, and its mistaken accusers, 
Arthur Young, in his travels through France 
and Spain, observes, that the regions of maize ex- 
hibited plenty and affluence, compared with those 
where other crops were cultivated. Asa faithful 
agricultural annalist, he records the fact; being 
but little acquainted with the plant, he could not 
| satisfactorily account for it. Even a nation which 
has lived with it, and almost upon it for two hun- 
dred years, so far from correctly estimating its 
value, have only learned to eat it, but not to avail 
themselves of halfits properties. Those for killing 
land, they have turned to the utmost account; 
those for improving it, they have wholly neglect- 
ed. The first capacity is common to all crops ; 
the last is possessed by few. Indian corn pro- 
duces more food for man, beast and the earth, than 
any other farinaceous plant. If the food it pro- 
duces for the two first was wasted, and men and 
beasts should thence become poor and perish, 
ought their poverty or death to be ascribed to the 
plant whick produced the food or to those who 
/ wasted it? Is Indian corn justly chargeable with 
| the impoverishment of the earth, if the food it pro- 
vides for that is not applied 2 
| Ifthe theory which supposes that plants extract 
/most orall of their matter from the atmosphere, 
‘and that the whole of this matter is manure, be 
‘true, then that plant which produces most vegeta- 
| ble offal must be the most improving crop, and it 
will hardly be denied that Indian corn is entitled 
‘to this pre-eminence. 
_ Let us compare it with wheat. Suppose that 
the same land will produce as much grain of the 
one asof theother which inits use will make 
equal returns to the earth. Here the equality 
ends, if indeed it exists even in this point. The 
corn stalks infinitely exceed the wheat straw in 
bulk, weight, anda capacity for making food for 
the earth. If any attentive man who converts 
both his stalks and straw into manure, will compare 
their product in April, when he may distinguish 
‘one from the other, he will find of the former a 
vast superiority inquantity. ‘The English farmers 
consider wheat straw as their most abundant re- 
source for manure, and cern stalks are far more 
abundant ; corn therefore is a less impoverishing 
because a more compensating crop tothe earth, 
credited only for its stalks, than any in England. 
In comparing crops, to ascertain their relative 
product, and operation on the earth, we must con- 
trast farinaceous crops with each other; and con- 
sider the litter or offal they produce, not as wasted 
_but as judiciously applied to the compensation of 
the land. Atthe threshold of the comparieon, 
/corn exhibits a return from the same Jand of more 
offal or litter in its stalks alone, than wheat does 
altogether. But to the stalks of corn, its blades, 
, tops, shucks, and cobs remain to be added, each of 
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which will nearly balance the litter bestowed on 
the land by wheat. Not only the quantity of the 
vevetable matter produced by corn, is far greater 
than the quantity produced by wheat, but the 
quality is better, and the risk of loss from evapo- 
ration less. ‘The straw of wheat alier it is ripen- 
ing or ripe, standing or lying out on the ground, 
is vastly diminished in weight by moisture, and in- 
jured alter it is cut, even by dews. I think I have 
known it thus lose two thirds of its weight. Among 
the several kinds of litter furnished by corn, the 
shucks and cobs lose nothing of their value by eva- 
poration; the rind of the stalks seems intended by 
nature to resist it, that the farmer may have time to 
save them both as food and litter; from the same 
rind the top derives some security, and the fodder 
is only exposed to it as grass is in being made in- 
tohay. But the quality of every part of the corn 
offal is better as manure than the wheat offai. 
The cob is said to be a valuable food, reduced to 
meal ; if so it probably contains an oil. The stalk 
abounds in salts far beyond wheat straw. The 
tops and blades, cured green, save from evapora- 
tion salts lost by straw. And even shucks, being 
more nutritious as food, must be ailowed some de- 
gree of richness beyond the straw. The whole of 
the corn offal is better food than wheat straw, 
but its blades and tops are so greatly superior, 
that cattle prefer them to hay, and will fatten 
on them as well, The corn offal can therefore 
maintain a fat herd, furnishing abundantly that 
which forms a compound with vegetable matter, 
of the richest consistence. ‘To this object the 
straw is incompetent, 

Let us now compare corn and wheat as farina- 
ceous food only. Corn, in a proper climate for it, 
produces more farinaceous matter than wheat to 
the acre, fiom the richest down to the poorest 
soil; and hence also results a greater return to the 
earth. ‘The highest product of corn [ have heard 
of in the United States is 125 bushels to the acre, 
of wheat 60, a difference somewhat diminished by 





the difference of weight. Fifty bushels of corn to 
the acre are almost invariably produced by land 
well manured and well cultivated, whereas even 
hall that crop of wheat is extremely rare. And 
in. districts where the average crop of wheat is 
five, that of corn is usually about fifteen bushels 
an acre. Besides, corn, both growing and gather- 
ed, is less liable to misfortunes than wheat. 

Indian corn may be correctly called meal, mea- 
dow and manure. To its right to the first title, 
almost every tongue in the largest portion of the 
United States can testily ; to the second, an ex- 
clusive reliance on it for fodder or hay, in a great 
district of country during two centuries, gives 
conclusive evidence ; but the rueful countenance 
of this same district, either disproves its claim 
to the third, or disallows any pretension of the in- 
habitants to industry or agricultural knowledge. 

In Europe no husbandman expects a tolerable 
crop of any kind, except the land has been well 
manured within seven years at most; here we 
have obtained for two centuries from Indian corn, 
bread, meat, and fodder, without giving it, gene- 
rally speaking, a dust of manure, or allowing any 
rest to the land which produces it. Is there any 
country in Europe able to bear this draft for such 
a period, without exhibiting the cadaverous as- 
pect of the corn district of the United States ? 

But not content with bestowing on other crops 
Vor. VIII.—93 


the meager modicum of manure, which happened 
to lie unavoidably in the way of ignorance, whilst 
the maintenance of every thing was required of 
corn, without allowing it any, we have suffered 
the manure provided by corn itself to waste and 
perish ; and having both withheld from it foreign 
aids, and transferred to other plants the small por- 
tion of its own resources for manure, which acci- 
dent may have saved, and permitted the residue 
to be lost, we charge it with being an exhausting 
and killing crop. 

Such is the exprimental process hitherto pur- 
sued, but it must be reversed, before the question 
can be tolerably understood or fairly determined. 
it will be reversed by converting every dust of its 
offal into manure, and manuring highly for corn. 
With good cultivation, an acre of well manured 
land seldom produces less than filty bushels. 
This crop furnishes also other food equivalent to a 
tolerable crop of hay, and such an abundance of 
means for raising manure, that [ have no doubt if 
properly applied, it would be a resource for our 
even shortening the English manuring rotation, 
which embraces the whole farm every seven 
years at most. Hence I conclude that corn, be- 
sides being the most produétive of any larinaceous 
crop, is also the least impoverishing, and even an 
improving crop aided by inclosing. 

The brevity I have prescribed to myself, induces 
me to pass over several inferior superiorities of 
Indian corn, and to conclude its encomium with 
one of peculiar value. Asa fallow crop, it is un- 
rivalled, if; as fallow crops ought constantly to do, 
it receives the manure. Arthur Young proves 
the vast superiority of a fallow crop over a naked 
fallow in England, where a crop greatly inferior 
to corn in value, is necessarily used. This is usu- 
ally peas or beans. It is less productive, less va- 
luable as bread stuff, less fraught with fodder, al- 
most wholly destitute of litter for raising manure, 
more precarious, more liable to disaster after it is 
gathered, more chargeable in point of seed, and 
requires more skill, trouble and expense in its cul- 
tivation. Under all these disadvantages, a fallow 
crop in England is preferable to a naked fallow. 
Under all the advantages of using corn as such, 
it becomes a brilliant object in America, if attend- 
ed with a complete manuring, as fallow crops in 
England invariably are. In that case, fifty bush- 
els of corn and thirty of wheat may be expected 
from goodculture. No value is produced in Eng- 
land by the fallow crop and the fallowing wheat, 
equal to eighty busheis of bread grain. But credit 
to corn the savings and additional produce arising 
from the above enumerated considerations, and it 
certainly promises to the American farmer, far 
greater benefits [roma good system of husbandry, 
than any crop within the reach of an English 
farmer. 

The plant which contributes in the greatest de- 
gree to national subsistence, best deserves the pa- 
tronage of ekill and industry ; and yet the cultiva- 
tion of maize remains as it was borrowed from the 
aboriginal farmers of America, except, that if 
product is the test of science, they must be al- 
lowed to have been more accomplished husband- 
men than their imitators. As the Indians cer- 
tainly made better crops to the acre, and preserved 
the earth in better heart, than we do, we may at 
least hope to accomplish a degree of perfection, 








which from their success we know to be atlainable, 
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however deterring may be the prospect of our!comparison in his own mind with the usual mode 


ability to improve upon it. If indeed we could be | 


persuaded to relinquish what we have retained ol 
this indigenous system, and to draw one {rom sci- 
entific principles and European experience, per- 
haps we might recover the palm in the cultivation 
of maize, from those to whom we have ourselves 
assigned it by special cognomination. 

Neither in theory or practice, in Europe or 
elsewhere, did we ever hear of condemning land 
perpetually to severe crops, two years out of three, 
without aiding it by any species of manure. But 
if we add to this system the two items with which 
it is usually attended, one, close grazing the year 
of rest, as it is called, (a rest like that enjoyed by 
a man first stunned with blows and then trampled 
to death, ) the other, frequent p!oughings of two or 
three inches deep to let in sun and keep out atmo- 
sphere as much as possible, it would be viewed as 
the most complete agricultural caricature hitherto 
sketched by the finest fancy for the ridiculous. 

[n England, a thorough manuring universally 
attends a falluw crop, the effect of which is a me- 
dium product of wheat, of about thirty bushels to 
the acre. Let manuring attend maize as a fallow 
crop, and we follow thisexample. ‘To come up to 
it, however, we must get our land into equal heart 
with theirs, when it receives this manuring; and 
then we should be able fairly to estimate the va- 
lue of Indian corn. In its cultivatiun, the first 
improvement required is, therefore, to manure it at 
the usual rate of other fallow crops. 

The second is to plough vastly deeper than we 
plough at present. In our dry and hot climate, 
the preservation of the moisture, and the inhala- 
tion of the atmosphere, are sufficient reasons for 


this. ‘To these are to be added, the deepening of 


the soil, and an increase of pasture for the plant. 
The maize isa little tree, and possessing roots 
correspondent to its size, these roots will of course 
strike deeper, both to procure nourishment, and to 
strengthen this small tree against severe winds. 
It follows, with a great degree of probability, that 
this large plant requires deeper ploughing than a 
smaller one.’ Yet we plough shallower in its cul- 
tivation than the people of Europe do in cultivat- 
ing wheat. 

Tehall here endeavor to prove the truth of a 
pair of paradoxes. One, that shallow ploughing 
increases; the other, that deep ploughing dimi- 
nishes labor. A single observation almost suf- 
fices to sustain both. By shallow ploughing, the 
seeds of grass and weeds are kept near the sur- 
face throughout the year, locked up by frost, 
drought or immersion, ready to sprout up on the 
occurrence of every genial season, when they ap- 
pear in millions, and instantly require the plough, 
however recently used ; by deep, if skilfully done, 
these seeds, which abound nmiost near the surface, 
are deposited below a depth of earth, which they 
penetrate siowly and in sinall numbers, so thai the 
repetition of ploughing is far less necessary. 

One or two deep ploughings, according to the 
nature of the soil, will, with the subsequent use 
of the skimmer or the harrow, serve to make the 
crop of corn; in place of which at least four or 
five shallow ploughings, with the same aid, will 
often destroy it. 

To demonstate the difference in point of labor, 
I will describe the tillage of corn as I practise it 
to some extent, and leave the reader to make the 


of cultivation. 

The rows are never ploughed but in one direc- 
tion, cross ploughing being wholly abandoned. 
Their width is five and a half feet. ‘The field be- 
ing once thrown into the pesition of ridges and fur- 
rows, never requires to be laid off again. The 
furrow is left as deep as possible, and when the 
field comes again into tillage, the list or ridge is 
made upon this furrow, so that there is a regular 
alternity between ridges and furrows. If the soil 
is of a friable nature, a large plough drawn by four 
horses, and cutting a sod about twelve inches wide 





and eight deep, is run on each side of this old fur- 
row, and raises a ridge in its centre, on which to 
plant the corn. ‘The old ridge is split by a large 
trowel-hoe- plough, having a coulter on the point, 
two mould-boards, drawn by four horses, and cut- 
ting ten inches deep. If the soil is stiff or tough 
with turf, the first plough, with four horses, ridges 
or lists on the old water furrow, with four furrows 
of the same depth and width. On the summit of 
this ridge or list, a deep and wide furrow is run 
with a trowel-hoe-plough and two mould boards, 
in which the corn is planted and covered between 
two and three inches deep, with the foot. The 
planting is guided by a string carried across the 
ridges, with colored marks at the distance apart 
intended for the corn. ‘This furrow is a complete 
weeding of the ridge previous to planting, which 
it should barely precede. ‘The corn receives no 
| more ploughing until it is thinned and hand-hoed 
along the rows, about two feet wide. After this 
a deep furrow is run on each side of it by a large 
plough, drawn by two horses, with a mould board, 
causing the earth thrown out of it to meet at the 
corn, though the furrow is a foot from it. ‘Thence- 
forth the tillage cousists of a streak or furrow of a 
mere weeding plouch, called a skimmer, cutting 
with two wings twenty-four inches—drawn by 
one horse; and of acentral, deep and wide fur- 
row, made with a trowel-hoe and two mould 
boards, drawn by two horses, to be repeated when 
necessary. The whole to be concluded with a 
narrow weeding or hand-hoe along the slip in the 
direction of the row, not kept completely clean by 
the skimmer. 

The judicious reader will discern, that the ef- 
fects of high ridges and deep furrows, in cultivat- 
ing corn, are numerous. ‘The corn is planted im- 
mediately over the furrow of the preceding crop, 
and by completing the reversal of the ridge early 
in its culture, it grows upon a depth of tilth three 
or four times exceeding what is attained by plant- 
ing and cross ploughing in the usual mode. Its 
roots are never cut in one direction, and this great 
depth of tilth thus early obtained, by superseding 
the ovcasion for deep ploughing in the latter period 
of its growth, saves them in the other. The pre- 
servation olf the roots, and their deeper pasture, 
enables the corn much longer to resist drought. 
The litter of inclosed grounds, thrown into the 
deep furrow upon which the corn list is made, is a 
reservoir of manure, far removed from evapora- 
tion ; within reach of the roots, which will follow 
it along the furrow ; and calculated for feeding the 
plant in droughts. ‘The dead earth brought up 
by the plough from the deep furrow is deposited 
on each side of it, without hurting the crop on the 
ridge, and with the bottom of the furrow remains 








four years to be fruciified by the atmosphere, so 
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as to escape the present loss, sometimes accruing 
from mingling too much dead earth with the soil 
by deep flat ploughing, and yet to mellow and 
deepen it more rapidly. And much labor is saved 
in planting the corn, whether the hoe is used after 
a string, or the string is carried across furrows 
previously made on the ridge. 

In all lands unable to produce forty bushels of 
corn to the acre, the considerations of produce and 
saving labor united have determined the proper 
distance to be five and a half feet square, with 
two or three stalks at each station, except in poor 
spots where one will suffice. If it can produce 
that crop or more, I have planted it at the dis- 
tance of five feet six inches, by two feet nine, 
leaving two stalks in sandy, and three in stiff 
Jands. Deep ploughing in one direction, by shield- 
ing the corn against drought, and saving its roots, 
ailows it to be planted thicker than usual. 

Young’s experiments have ascertained that fal- 
low crops are more profitable than naked fallows, 
Several superiorities of Indian corn over the fal- 
low crops used in England, have been noticed. 
The following are, [ believe, omitted. The high 
ridges produced by the mode of cultivation I have 
adopted, double the surface exposed to the atmo- 
sphere, and lessen by one-half that exposed to the 
sun, so as to increase inhalation and diminish ex- 
halation very considerably. No other fallow crop 
will enable us to obtain these benefits by the 
agency of the plough, because none of them will 
admit of being drilled sufficiently wide apart, nor 
admit of an equal use of the plough. 

Corn is a fallow crop, peculiarly adapted to co- 
operate with the system of inclosing; whereas a 
fallow for wheat, by which an ungrazed lay of 
grass, weeds, or even of red clover is turned un- 
der, frequently defeats the hopes of the farmer. 
Hence he is seduced into the ruinous practice of 
feeding off his clover before he commences his 
fallow ; a practice under which very rich land only 
will improve ; whereas the heaviest cover, turned 
under by a large plough and four horses, is a 
pledge for good crops both of corn and wheat, 
owing to the quality of the former of thriving 
upon the food yielded by coarse litter, and the 
time gained during its growth, for reducing this 
litter to the proper food for the latter. 

The winter’s manure, like this litter, is also 
made more extensively beneficial to a crop of 
wheat, than if it had been exposed to putrefaction 
throughout the summer, because whatever es- 
capes into the atmosphere, during a violent sum- 
mer’s fermentation, is Jost both to the carth and to 
the crop of wheat; whereas the fermentation is 
less violent, when this litter is mingled with the 
earth, which catches a portion of its fertilizing 
qualities as the slow putrefaction proceeds, and 
less of the manure is lost when the wheat is sown, 
than if rotted in a body, whereby much of it is 
dissipated in the atmosphere; a dissipation which 
corn partly prevents, and partly saves. 

The manure made on the winter’s farm pen re- 
mains wet, cold, and unrotted until the month of 
April, and when composed of corn stalks is of a 
rough and hard nature. Yet land covered with 
fifily loads and sown with one bushel of gypsum 
to an acre, will produce three-fold more corn than 
in its natural state; and this crop is made in five 
months; a space just sufficient to reduce the 
coarse litter to a pabulum proper for wheat. The 
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| better this coarse litter and the earth are divided 
‘and mingled, the less will be the fermentation, and 
the greater the crop. The sudden growth of the 
corn, demonstrates the vast benefit to be derived 
from litter as coarse and hard as corn stalks, 
whilst their degree of the putrefaction is inconsi- 
derable, and consequently the vast loss sustained 
by completing this putrefaction, without gaining a 
valuable crop from its process. Afier the process 
of fermentation and putrefaction is finished in the 
earth, the residuum is the same, as if it had been 
finished out of the earth; besides this residuum, 
supposed by the old theory of compounding, stir- 
ring and rotting dunghills, to contain all the ferti- 
lizing qualities of vegetable matter, Indian corn 
enables us to reap a rich harvest of bread stuff 
from the process towards it. 

‘The same property of Indian corn presents us 
also with a vast addition to our vegetable matter 
for manure. The crop of offal as well as that of 
food, is augmented three-fold by the matter sepa- 
rated from the coarse litter in reducing it to manure 
proper for wheat. ‘This of itself exhibits the vast 
preference of corn as a fallow crop, to the applica- 
tion of rotted manure to a naked fallow for wheat. 
No two crops can be so exacily fitted for advanc- 
ing a good system of agriculture. The coarse 
organs of the one, relish the food rejected by the 
delicate organs of the other, and by the economy 
of saving what would otherwise be lost, not only 
enable us to obtain an additional crop, but by in- 
creasing our means for raising manure in a three- 
fold ratio, must have the effect of increasing the 
crops of wheat themselves, far beyond the con- 
fines to which they are limited by naked fallows. 

The reader will remember, that Indian corn is to 
be planted on a high ridge, and that cross plough- 
_ing is excluded. ‘These ridges should run north and 
south, to equalize both the benefits and injuries 

derived from the sun. ‘The injury suffered by a 
flat surface from its excessive heat, would be ra- 
| ther increased than diminished, by exposing one 
face of the ridge to the south, whilst the northern 
aspect would lose the benefit of its genial warmth. 
These high ridges have another important effect, 
However steep the declivity, we never see the 
roots of trees, shrubs or grasses, penetrating 
through the ground into the atmosphere. It is of 
course evident that they recoil from one element, 
and bend towards their food in the other, wherever 
itis to be found. By the position of the corn on 
high ridges from its infancy, the roots on approach- 
ing the declivity on each side, are trained to run 
lengthways of the ridge, and thus escape the in- 
jury they would otherwise sustain by getting into 
the range of the deep middle furrow. 

As it would be unreasonable to expect the rend- 
er to recollect observations made in considering 
the subject of manuring, [shall remind him that 
the ground intended to be manured for Indian 
corn is fallowed in the winter; that before or alier 
the rest of the crop is planted, this manure is car- 
ried out, plonghed in, and the corn to be benefited 
by it planted; and that before it receives any 
ploughing, the corn is to be thinned and weeded, 
or hand-hoed. ‘This process will bring us into 
June, and allow an interval for recruiting the 
teams, when clover is in its best state for that end. 
By this time the corn is from eight to twenty-four 
inches high. At this juncture the deep furrow be- 
|fore mentioned on each side of it being run, nar- 
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rows the ridge for about eight days, until it is 
again widened by the middle furrow ; and that 
space will suffice to give to the corn roots the lon- 
gitudinal direction which shields them against all 
injury; this furrow being the only deep one 
received by the corn alter it is planted, (the water 
furrow excepted, out of the way of which the | 
roots are thus trained, ) being bestowed on it whilst 
it is young and its roots short, and being run near 
a foot from it, the roots of the corn, by this mode 
of culture, wholly escape injury, and the eflects ol | 
drought on the plant being thus diminished, its | 
product is increased, | 
‘The first ploughing, which is to answer the end 





cies can only be preserved or improved by select- 
ing the seed at the time of shucking; this will 
also prevent its exposure to a sweat, and produce 
its better vegetation ; and it increases the crop, 
which is deeply influenced by the length of the 
grain. [Note D.] 


PLOUGHING. 


This subject has been unavoidably anticipated 
by its connexion with others, but yet it is not 
wholly exLausted. 

I utterly deny the truth of the theory which as- 


both of a fallow and a list or ridge on which to} serts that ploughing is a substitute for manure : 
plant the corn, is by far the most material part o!| for though I admit, that the atmosphere is the 


the system, and indeed the only good security for | 


its success. ‘The furrow musi be deep and wide, 
60 as (0 overturn into the old water furrow, a con- 
siderable maes of the litter produced by inclosing, 
whether weeds or clover. ‘This mass, in addition 
to its being a reservoir of food, gradually supply- 
ing the corn during the summer as it putrifies, ope 
rates powerlully in preserving the friability and 
mellowness of the earth by the passage of air per- 
petually escaping from it, through its tegument, 
into its congenial element. By this process the 
propensity of hard and cold soils to run and bake 
is removed or diminished; a propensity which is 
encouraged in the highest degree by shallow 
ploughing on naked or grazed fields. And by the 
same process, the inconveniences of a mass of dry 
litter, on enclosed fields, combined with shallow 
ploughing, are also avoided ; because it is so well 
buried, that the corn is plauted above it, and 
sprouts in a bed of clean earth. 

The accidents to which Indian corn is liable, are 


far inferior to those of any other farinaceous plant, | 


and less remediless. It comes up better; it may 


matrix of manures in all forms, and that deep 
ploughing will cause the earth to inhale and 
retain atmospherical manure better than shallow, 
yet atmosphere being more subtile than water, 
‘must be more fleeting ; and its properties must of 
‘course be elaborated into more permanency than 
when merely caught by the earth’s power of ab- 
sorption, to perfect their efficacy. Even rain, 
though richer and grosser, is quickly wasted by 
evaporation ; and atmosphere, a diet too thin for 
the exclusive sustenance of plants, as is seen in 
droughts and on all poor soils, cannot be fixed by 
ploughing, because earth has not the power like 
vegetables of elaborating it into a lasting form. 
Plants speedily die in atmosphere and live long in 
rain or water. 

We must avoid the plausible error, that if the 
atmosphere is the matrix of manure, its inhalation 
may permanently enrich the earth, and supersede 
the slow process necessary for its elaboration into 
‘the vegetable form for thatend. We know that 
marl possesses the property of permanently enrich- 
ing itself by fixing the atmospherical fertilizing 











be replanted, and at Jasi it may be transplanted. | qualities ; but we know also, that such is not the 
This last precaution for insuring a crop, is execut- | nature of other earths. This natural difference is 
ed with little labor, by planting a portion of it | the reason prescribing different modes for fettiliz- 
very early, in the quarter of the field where it will | ing marl and such earths, and exploding Tull’s ex- 
vegetate and grow quickest, somewhat thicker, to | clusive reliance upon the mode dy which marl is 
furnish plants; and by transplanting those drawn | enriched, for enriching earths of different proper- 
out ip thinning in moist weather, or after a season, | ties. But yet deep ploughing ought not to be re- 
as the tobacco makers say. The corn plants will | jected, because although it does not enable earths 
live better than those of tobacco or any other herb I | generally to extract {rom the atmosphere a sut- 
have ever tried, and may be transplanted until they | ficiency of its fertilizing qualities to make them 
are eighteen inches high. ‘The large plants will be | rich, yet the portion they do extract, if even as 
equal to the smaller and later planted corn, In- | transitory as rain, may still retain e high value 
deed [ ofien fill up vacancies by setting the plants | among the several agents necessary for producing 
of the same field as it is thinned, and always thin | the most perfect eflecis of good husbandry. 
as | set to avoid a double perambulation. A | Lime and gypsum repeatedly applied to land 
pointed stick both aids in thinning and in setting | kept in constant culture, without the jiutervention 
the corn, which is done nearly as rapidly as tobac- | of vegetable matter, will finally render it barren ; 
co is planted. | but if ploughing was a sufficient substitute for 
I repeat a fact which most people know, to re- | mapuring, by absorbing and fixing atmosphere, it 
move an objection against the very deep plough- | would have provided a sufficient quantity of pa- 
ing recommended as the basis of the corn crop, | bulum for these exciters to exercise their power 
arising from an erroneous opinion in a few, that | upon, and effectually have prevented the imbecili- 
the roots of corn and most other herbaceous plants, | ty arising from reiterated exertions, by reiterated 
seek their food only near the surface ; whereas the | supplies. 
roots of wheat will penetrate four feet of tilth, and! Plants perish by an overdose of dung or rain, 
those of corn will strike stiildeeper. An objection | but not by one of atmosphere, because it is spare- 
that the rovts of the latter will not reach the reser- | ly sprinkled with their food, and this food must be 
voir of food provided for them in the deep covered collected, condensed and rendered operative, by 
litter of an enclosed field, would theretore be erro- | some process more effectual than the inhalation of 
neous. atmosphere by the earth; which, alone, will hard- 





No grain exhibits so many varieties, or is so li- | ly produce more sensible effects than its inhalation 
able to change, as the maize; the preferred spe-| by a man as a substitute for a dose of nitre. 
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The degrees of value in manure probably rise 
with its permanency, and may be marked, simple 
atmosphere 1. Rain2. Green herbs 3. Dung 
4, Dryherbs 5. Wood6. If the reader should 
place a large decaying trunk of a tree mostly un- 
der ground, and manure a spot o/ earth with a 
different substance of equal weight, he would dis- 
cover which would longest preserve the land in 
heart. 

Tull’s theory, “culture without manure,” has 
hitherto been the practice of the southern states, 
with this difference, that he ploughed deep, they 
shallow; but yet the complete destruction of a 
soil originally good, which it has effected, ought, 
alter two hundred years’ experience, to explode so 
much of it as excludes the necessity of manure. 
The same shallow ploughing which produced 
good crops, whilst the land was naturally rich, 
would produce good crops if it was made artifi- 
cially rich. ‘Phe good crops obtained by bad cul- 
ture from rich land, demonstrates that (fertility is 
the first object to be eflected. But whilst this is 
admitted, the eflects of uniting fine tillage with a 
fertile soil, ought not to be forgotten, by any who 
possess a taste for excellence or for wealth. 

Hence, deep ploughing has been often recom- | 
mended in these essays, and to these recommen- 
dations are added the following remarks : 

Deep ploughing upon a naked and poor soil, by 
which a caput mortuum is brought to the surface, | 
has frequeutly proved pernicious. ‘This has been | 
owing to a variety of causes, but, among them, 
the preservation ola flat surface, though least sus- 
pected, has probably been the most operative. 
The simple process of burying under a sterile te- | 
gument, the little strength of the land, neither. 
promises nor performs much ; but the disappoint- 
ment of hopes reaily forlorn, frequently causes us 
to abandon eflort, and embrace despair. 

By the system of these essays, inclosing, ma- 
nuring, and high narrow ridges, are combined 
with deep ploughing. ‘The two first replenish the 
earth with a large stock of vegetable matter, and 
the last has the effect of collecting the existing soil 
in the centre of the ridge, and depositing the ste- 
rile on its two sidee, there to remain for above three 

years, exposed to the action of the atmosphere. 

‘hus all the bad effects of deep ploughing are 
avoided. Instead of a naked surface, it is applied 
to one largely replenished with vegetable matter. 
Instead of forcing the soil and substratum into a 
topsy-turvy position, it collects and doubles the 
first for a present crop, and provides for the ame- 
lioration of the other, for a future one. It deepens 





and fructifies the soil, whilst it makes the best | 


provision for present profit. For the reader is to 
observe that | am speaking of poor lands, whose 
soils require doubling, for present subsistence, and 
improving for future comfort; and not of those 
whose soils cannot be pierced by the plough. 
Deep ploughing, (by which f always mean the 
best to be performed by four good horses in a 
plough, ) combined with enclosing, by turning un- 
der a good coat of dry vegetable matter, creates a 
covered drain, and thus vastly obstructs the for- 
mation of gullies in hilly lands, even it fallowed 
with a level surface. But such lands will admit of 
narrow ridges as well as level, by a degree of skill 
and attention so easily attainable, that I observe it 
to have existed in Scotland above a century past, 
under a state of agriculture otherwise execrable, 








and among the ignorant highlanders. It is ef- 
fected by carrying the ridges horizontally in such 
inflections as the hilliness of the ground may re- 
quire, curved or zig-zag, preserving their breadth. 
The preservation of the soil is hardly more valua- 
ble than that of the rain water in the successive 
reservoirs thus produced to refresh the thirsty hill 
sides, instead of its rushing to and poisoning the 
valleys. ‘This classic system of agriculture has 
been introduced into Virginia by a gentleman of 
Albemarle, ina style completely adapted to the 
nature of the country, and which will be copied 
by those who shall not be discouraged by its per- 
fection. His ridges however are wide, whereas, 
in the maize country, they ought not to exceed five 
Or six feet. 

If enclosing, manuring, deep and horizontal 
ploughing were unattended by any other advan- 
tages, that o! preventing the land from washing 
away would in many views be a sufficient recom- 
mendation of such asystem. ‘The disaster is not 
terminated by the destruction of the soil, the im- 
poverishment of individuals, and transmission ol a 
curse to futurity. Navigation itself is becoming 
its victim, and in many parts of the United States 
our agriculture has arrived to the insurpassable 
state of imperfection, of applying its best soil to 
the removal of the worst farther from market. 

The alternation once every four years between 
deep furrows and high ridges, according to the 
recommended mode of cultivating corn, and the 
deep ploughing, by burying one portion of the 
garlic very deep, and exposing another to frost, 
will probably destroy it; a conjecture founded up- 
on its considerable diminution in grounds thus 
treated. 





CULMIFEROUS CROPS, 


Among these, wheat is the most valuable, and is 
exposed to most calamities. ‘These calamities are 
sometimes the eflect of climate, at others of bad till- 


age, and gradual'y diminish, asthe climate becomes 


less favorable for Indian corn ; for which inconve- 
nience the additional compensation according to the 
‘same thermometer is bestowed, of a greater suita- 
_bleness for rye, oats and barley. In the climate and 
soil proper for maize (I speak generally without re- 
gard to exceptions) rye and barley seldom succeed, 
oats are light and precarious, and wheat is prelera- 
| ble, both on the score of value and risk, to either. 
|There are two calamities only common to wheat, 
| which may not be avoided with certainty ; those 
of the Hessian fly and rust. As to the weevil, 
they are certainly avoided by getting it out early; 
a habit which will prevail, so soon as it is di-co- 
vered, that wheat may be severed from the 
straw by treading or a machine, with the labor 
necessary to secure it in stacks or barns. ‘The 
facility with which the grain then comes out, has 
enabled me ina dry harvest, to tread an entire 
considerable crop, almost by the time the harvest 
ended; and I generally pursue the practice as far 
as the weather will permit, so as to leave a rem- 
nant only in stooks capable of being gotten out 
so soon after harvest as to avoid this calamily.— 
The best bread and seed wheat, is invariably that 
gotten outand cleaned within a day or two alier 
it is cut, and deposited dry, ina dry place, in bar- 
irels, hogsheade, or chests opened or closed. 
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The Hessian fly isso little understood, as to | 
have become an excuse for the loss of crops pro- | 
ceeding from bad tillage. Lands are tired by. 
shallow and incessant culture, or by being prevent- | 
ed from invigorating themselves with vegetable | 
substances. Even the richest bottom lands are | 
subject to weariness, and sometimes are said to | 
have grown lousy, so that they will cease at length | 
to yield good corn ; and the crop has the appear- | 
ance of being infested by insects. ‘To such causes 
are owing, I think, most of the charges brought 
against the Hessian fly. ‘They would be removed 
by manuring, covering the land with good clover 
lays, and by deep ploughing, in the cultivation of 
the maize fallow crop or of any other, according 
to the foregoing system ; or by managing naked 
fallows in the same way. And, moreover, a pro- 
bability exists that the two deep ploughings, one 
in the winter and the other early in June, recom- 
mended by the same system, might destroy the 
fly itself in some form, and other insects to great 
extent. At least my experience has never fur- 
nished me with a single instance, in whicha crop 
has suffered by any insect, when the land was in 
heart and well covered with dry vegetable matter, 
when that matter was turned underas deep as 
four horses in a plough could do it, when the land 
had received a second good ploughing by two 
horses ina plough, and when the wheat was 
eeeded on high and narrow ridges, with a clean 
furrow. 

The rust, as it is called, may be better under- 
stood, because it may be certainly produced, by a 
due combination of heat, mois'ure, shallow plough- 
ing, anda flatsurlace. By this process we shall 
never fail of obtaining it on a suffsoil, from which 
the rain water cannot escape, just as by dosing 
a man with arsenic, we are sure of poisoning 
him at last. Of course we should no more pre- 
scribe this system of agriculture to the wheat, 
than arsenic to the man, if we do not wish to 
poison it, although iis diet, like that of a man, 
may disagree with it occasionally, in spite of art 
and caution. Deep ploughing, high ridging, and 
deep wide water furrows, constitute a mode of 
culture the reverse of that which inevitably afflicts 
wheat with the calamity called the rust, and hence 
may sometimes prevent, and generally diminish 
it. ‘The draining of the ridges and the flues, for 
the transmission of air through the wheat, created 
by the deep wide furrows, will diminish the heat 
and moisture, which appear to be the chiefcauses 
of the disease ; and vigorous roots in a deep tilth 
may add to the capacity of the plant to resist the 
malady. 

Plasiering, by an equal measure of gypsum 
mixed with it, and moistened, has benefited wheat 


in sundry experiments, to the conjectured extent of 


the fact in Eng!and to be the same. 





ten.per centum, when it has been free from what | 
is called the bird foot clover; and injured it thrice 

as much, when infested with that grass, owing to | 
the effect of gypsum on its growth, which is such, | 
that this species of clover among the plastered | 
wheat will be three or four fold more luxuriant, | 
than among the adjoining unplastered. But the 
land is so considerably benefited by this plastering 
of wheat, that in several instances, | have seen 
intervals of ten yards wide across large fields, 
where it was omitted for experiments, exhibiting 
for several years afterwards a decided inferiority 
of soil. Besides, it produces the highly valuable 
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effects of causing the clover seed sown on the sur- 
face of the wheat to sprout, grow and stand 
drought better, and of doubling or trebling its crop 
the year succeeding the wheat, either for cutting, 
or for the more beneficial purpose of falling on 
the land. 

‘To preserve or improve any species of wheat, a 
selection by hand must be annually made, with 
Which to commence a new stock of seed. 





SUCCULENT CROPS. 


The trials I] have made of this family have re- 
sulied in the rejection of the whole, an individual 
excepted, as possessing but little value, except for 
culinary purposes ; and the remarks | may make, 
denying them to be objects otherwise valuable, 
are to be understood as admitting their bigh use- 
lulness as food for man, in respect to his comfort, 
to his health and economy. But, pumpkins ex- 
cepted, none of them have in my experience pro- 
duced profit, used in any other node. I have long 
and patiently persevered in trials of the turnip and 
potato, according to every mode I could collect 
irom European books. ‘The former are extremely 
precarious, sown broadcast, and extremely trou- 
blesome, drilled, thinned, ploughed and twice 
hand hoed ; a process necessary to obtain a tole- 
rable chance fora great crop. ‘They are a food 
so little nutritious, that some animals die confined 
to them, none fatten without an additional food, 
and all eat an enormous quantity, so as seriously 
to enhance the labor of feeding. ‘They are great 
exhausters of land, perhaps the greatest ; and so 
far have | failed in preventing this effect, by tak- 
ing up the turnips in the fall, that it was quite vi- 
sible in lands similarly manured adjoining the tur- 
nips, both in straight and crooked lines. Nor 
have I discovered the great benefit said to be ex- 
perienced in Europe, of feeding the turnips on the 
ground by sheep in folds removable every twenty- 
four or forty-eight hours. 

‘The potato is by no means so precarious nor ex- 
hausting a crop as the turnip, although it partici- 
pates in no very small degree of both qualities. 
The objections to it are the great quantity of seed 
lo an acre necessary to be preserved through the 
winter, and used in the spring; the tediousness of 
planting and gathering ; and the poorness of the 
food. Before | had seen Young’s experiments, I 
had found that hogs would die on them, raw or 
boiled, and ascribed it to the inability of the cli- 
mate to bring them to perfection; but he proves 
It is true 
that horned catile will thrive well on a liberal al- 
lowance of potatoes, attended plentifully with good 
hay ; but they would thrive on the hay alone, nor 
do my experiments prove that the potato is the 
cheapest additional food. 

The pumpkin on the contrary, in several re- 
specis, seems to me to be preferable to it. The 
expenses of seed, of planting and of gathering, 
are very wide apart. The labor of cultivation is 
nearly the same. ‘The pumpkin crop is less un- 
certain, and far heavier to an acre. Probably a 
pound of pumpkin may afford less nutriment than 
so much potato, but it is invariably healthier, and 
seldom fails, in combination with Indian corn, to 
dispose all animals to fatten kindly, and to aid in 
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advancing this end, so as greatly to diminish the | 
expense. It entirely answers the end of fodder or | 

hay in the fall season, in fattening cattle aud sheep, | _ Indian corn must be recognised as the prince of 
and enables the farmer to spare his stock of both ; | this family, if it belongs to it. No individual of 
a circumstance highly beneficial to one who does | the whole tribe can compare with it for meal, 
not abound in those articles, by enabling him to | malt, fodder, and litter. In England, where sun- 
feed his teams better, and to save a sufficiency to | dry of its cognominal relatives are highly celebdrat- 
allow them enough, trom the failure of the clover, | ed as fallow crops, their chief merit consists in 
until the new crop of hay or fodder comes in. | preparing the ground for wheat, or for some other 
Perhaps no circumstence has contributed more to | culmiferous crop. It was never imagined, that 
the impoverishment of several of the United States, | the least competition as to value existed between 
than the negligence to provide dry forage for sum- | the fallow crop and its successor; and the great 
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mer, producing the evils of a loss of labor, of 
weakening the teams, and of ruinous grazing. 
The pumpkin, with the daily addition of a few 
corn stalks thrown into the pens, is preferable to 
the best hay or fodder I ever tried ; and it appears 
to me to be much less of an impoverisher than the 
potato ; arising, [ suppose, from its entirely cover- 
ing the ground about the last of June, if properly 
cultivated. _ 

My mode of cultivating it is this. I select the 
intended number of acres in the proposed corn 
field of the ensuing year, where the land is infest- | 
ed with some plant, proposed to be destroyed by | 
culture for two successive years, and by the im- | 
peneirable shade of the pumpkin vine during the | 
first. Inthe winter the ridges are cleaned by 
four furrows run as deep as four horses can man- | 
age a large plongh, throwing one moiety of each | 
into the oid water furrow; and [ make a new wa- 
ter furrow wide and deep where the centre of the 
ridge lay. In the latter end of March, as much 
manure as will make the Jand rich is spread on, 
and the ridges are restored by similar four furrows 
to their first position, agreeing with that of those 
for the ensuing year’s corn field. If the land is 
stiff, a second ploughing with a small plough may 
be necessary to pulverize it. The pumpkins are 
planted in the mode of planting corn, at five feet 
and a half distance in the direction of the ridges, 
and two feet nine inches acrocs them. They re- | 
ceive one deep ploughing, the ridges are raised | 
high and the water furrows made deep and wide; 
the planis whilst tender are defended against a 
sinall bug; and the ground is kept clean until the 
vines begin to overspread it. One plant only is 
left in a place. 

The custom of sprinkling pumpkins over corn 
fields, scatters the crop so, that the labor of its col- | 
lection exceeds its value. By giving them more. 
room, the fruit will be larger, but the product less. | 
As soon as they begin to ripen, their use should 
commence near their residence, to save the labor 
of a distant removal. In this use they may be_ 














doubt has been, whether a naked fallow or a fal- 
low crop ought to be preferred. Young decides 
for the latter, on account of the profit resulting 
from the succulents or Jegumes used as fallow 
crops there; and his arguments are tripled in 
weight, by the triple value of Indian corn used as 
a fallow crop here. 

It results that I reject the succulents and le- 
gumes resorted to in England as fallow crops, 


-and prefer the maize for that purpose; wherelore, 


in the previous chapter, the first have not been 
considered in that character, nor will the latter be 
so in this. 

But I shall advert to legumes as a valuable food 
for man, not sufficiently attended to, whilst I ad- 
mit that in every other view, including the dan- 
ger of destruction from accident, they are inferior 
to maize; and that even in this, they are rathegs 
to be considered as its coadjutor than rival. 

Among them, the pea is selected as covering 
most individuals, and most fitted to our climate. 
Four gallons of dry peas annually, will add in- 
conceivably to the health, strength and comfort 
of a laborer, if prepared by good boiling with salt 
meat of any kind. ‘The ruinous state of our coun- 
try aflords but too much space to raise peas with- 
out much expense of skill or labor. In the shilts 
of most of our farins there is no scarcity of poor 
land. Such ought never to be sown with wheat 
or any other culmiferous grain, because they will 
produce no profit, and because severe exhausters 
as they are must be excluded from land already 
exhausted, under any system of agriculture which 
meditates iis improvement. A portion of such 
land may be selected, sufficient to produce four 
gallons of dry peas for each resident on the 
farm of all ages, exclusive of what they may 
gather and use at their will in a green state, to 
be planted among corn at the distance of five 
feet and a half square, the distance also of the 
corn. Of this, one stalk only is left in each hill. 
The ground is ridged, ploughed but one way, and 
both crops are planted in the direction of the ridges. 



















made considerably subservient to manuring, by | [t remains without producing any other crop (these 
penning the animals fed on them. ‘The remnant | two excepted growing together) inclosed, unyraz- 
inust be gathered before frost, and deposited about | ed, in deep furrows and high ridges running north 
three feet high in a stack made of corn tops in the | and south, until the revolution of the course of 
common form, convenient to the pumpkins, open | culture, which consists of four years, is completed ; 
at both ends, and their use rapidly continued to! and is very much improved. It is more so if aided 
avoid risk. | by a bushel of gypsum to the acre. ‘This poor 
Indian corn, dry or boiled alternately, is the best | land thus treated, is rendered more productive 
food to be united with the pumpkins which I have | than as usually managed, and the object of ils 
tried. The pumpkins are fed raw, chopped by | improvement is accelerated by euch a culture be- 
broad hatchets in troughs, and eaten ravenously, | yond what would be obtained by a state of pertect 

They produce a great saving of grain, and an en- | idleness. . 
tire saving of dry forage, a considerable addition; I! circumstances prevent this couree, the peas 
tothe meat, milk, and butter, and some increase | are raised in the same mode with pumpkins on a 
of manure. portion of the intended corn field of the following 
| year, where noxious plunts are to be eradicated, 
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equally enriched, and similarly cultivated ; except | 
that the labor is very much lessened by the use of| 
a weeding plough called a skimmer. ‘They are. 
drilled by the hand as thick as the common gar- | 
den pea, in a shallow furrow on the summit of the | 
ridges, and covered with the hand hoe. If the. 
land is rich, they will cover the whole ground, so 
that little is lost by the distance required in reler- 
ence to the succeeding corn crop; and a small | 
spot of land will produce the necessary quantity. | 

The best kind of pea for the end in view, 
i is extremely important to a well managed 
farm) known to me, is white with black eyes. 
But as there are many peas which answer this de- | 
scription, besides a great number of others, the | 
reader must be referred to his own experience or 
inquiries for the necessary selection. 


LIVE STOCK. 


Among the queries proposed by the Richmond 
Society to awaken the dormant science of agri- 
culture, the eighth is so propounded as to admit 
that which I deny, “that keeping a large stock, 
and inclosing to improve Jand by excluding stock, 


are rival and incompatible systems.” I shall 


therefore consider this admission as a prevalent 


opinion, which powerfully combats, and exten-— 


sively retards a system upon which the regenera- 
tion of our lands possibly depends. 


It must be admitied that keeping a stock, equal | 


at least to the whole grass, produced both by the 
arable and meadow grounds of the farm, and not 
the inclosing system, has generally prevailed ; 


and, therefore, as such a stock is not ‘only a large | 


one, but the largest capable of being kept, it fo!- 
lows, that one of the experiments of the proposed 
comparison, has been completely tried in Virginia. 

And what is the result? 
puting the consequences reaped by Virginia, from 
her system of keeping these enormous stocks ; 
enormous in penees to their food. 
neither meat, buiter nor cheese. She is unable to 
raise as wants of either as she consumes. She 
cannot breed a sufficiency of dralt animals, for her 
own use. And after having ruined her lands by | 
grazing, so far from deriving a profit from it, she 
is obliged to deduct annually a considerable sum 
from the profits of her agriculture, wretched as it 


is, to supply the deficiencies of her more wretched | 


system of grazing. If it is a fact, that lands will 
sink under a system of oppressive taxation by 
crops, is it not conceivable that they will also sink 


under excessive grazing? And if by cropping | 


them less, more bread can be raised, may it not 
follow, that more moat may also be raised by 
grazing them less? Fertility is as necessary a 
requisite for raising stocks as for raising bread, 
and whatever will “produce it,is a harbinger of 
both; a system of grazing, therefore, which im- 
poverishes a country, is as likely to terminate in 
large stocks, as a system of culture having the 
same effect, in large crops. 

The opinion “that by calling in the aid of in- | 
closing to recover the lost fertility of the country, 
we must sacrifice our stocks,” defeats its own ob- | 
ject; stocks depend as intimately upon this reco- 
very, as bread stufl, and are, in fact, unattainable 
without it, except by a vast depopulation of the 
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country, to make up the loss of food for stocks, 
occasioned by the impoverishment of the land, by 
extending the space of their range. 

It was hi irdly to be expected that a good sys- 
tem of grazing would have been found in union 
with an execrable system of agriculture, and 
therefore, instead of inquiring whether we ought 
to sacrifice our mode of tillage to raising stock, or 
our mode of raising stock to our mode of tillage ; : 
the true question prohably i is, whether we onght 
not to abandon both, because both modes obvious- 


ly impoverish our lands, and gradually diminish 


both crops and stocks. 


In Britain, generally, arable lands are not 
grazed, though grazing is pursued probably to an 
injurious excess. There, meadows, natural or ar- 
tificial, and well turfed standing pastures, are pre- 
pared and used for grazing ; and if these precau- 
tions are useiul to a moist climate and a rich soil, 
they cannot be dispensed with by a dry climate 
and a poor soil. 

To raise large stocks, we must first raise large 
meadows and rich pastures, defended by a sod 
both sufficient to withstand the hoofand the tooth, 
and capable of becoming richer under their attacks, 
If any local difficulties in effecting this are discern- 
ed, they point directly to another view of the sub- 
ject. Supposing that raising large stocks and en- 
closing arable iands against grazing, were really 
incompatible objects, our attention is of course 
turned towards our climate and soil, for the pur- 
pose of making the election ; and it is very obvious 
that a warm dry climate and a sandy soil ought 
not to make the same choice, with a climate cool 
and moist, and a clay soil. 

Still those who have to struggle with natural dis- 
advantages in raising stocks, will not find them 
insurmountable, so far as it is their interest to sur- 
mount them, if they will resort to the very system 
for fertilizing their lands, supposed to obstruct the 
object. This system itself’ requires strong teams, 
meat for laborers, and stock sufficient to consume 
the offal of all the crops. Inclosing is only a coad- 
jutor to manuring, and had it excluded the means 
for the latter, it would have excluded a more valu- 
able object than itself. So far from it, that it vastly 
advances those means, by a regular, ‘and ultimate- 

ly a great increase of crops, and consequently of 
litter, offal and stocks. 
| Suppose a farm under the system recommended 
‘in these essays, to have trebled its crops on the 
same fields in twelve years—if the whole addition- 
al crop thus gained was devoted to stocks, is it not 
certain that it would support far greater, than the 
same farm could do in its grazed state? Is it not 
obvious that the offal of this treble crop will sup- 
port a stock three times as large through the win- 
ter, as the offal of one third “of it; and that the 
three fold crop of grain will admit of large drafis 
for the still farther increase of stocks, whilst one- 
third of such a crop might edmit of no such con- 
tribution? The supposition is a fact. It may be 
farther discerned, that as the crops by the acre in- 
crease, the space cuitivated may be gradually di- 
| minished, so as to release a portion of the labor for 
the purposes of draining, manuring, and raising 
| artific ial grasses ; and in that view ‘constituting a 
different mode of providing for stocks, from that 
of grazing exhausted arable lande. A glance of 
intellect decides between the two modes. 
The grazier and the ploughman are characters 
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so different, and their occupations so distinct, 
that had these essays related to a system of graz- 
ing, * Pecuarius” ought to have been their signa- 
ture. What stronger proof can exist of our agri- 
culiural ignorance, than a notion of succeeding in 
toth lines at the same time, by respectively vio- 
lating the first principles of both. ‘To succeed in 
grazing, it is necessary to cover the land witha 
strong and rich turf; to succeed in agriculture, this 
turf must be destroyed. Having destroyed the 
turf by the plough, we endeavor to prevent ils 
renovation by assailing it with the tooth and the 
hoof, the instant it germinates; and propose to 
raise large stocks without grass, and large crops 
on land too poor to produce it. In England, the 
ideas of promoting crops by treading and grazing, 
and grazing by ploughing up pastures and mea- 
dows, would excite great admiration; and the ge- 
xeral prohibition in leases against the latter, dis- 
closes the disapprobation of the system of reaping 
corn and stocks annually from the same land. 
The question, whether the business of grazing or 
of tillage is the most profitable, frequently occurs ; 
but whether the same land ought or ought not to 
be exposed both to tillage and grazing, is one ne- 
ver made by good husbandmen. In many paris 
of the United States, the distinction be: ween till- 
age and grazing is well understood, and their se- 
paration beneficially practised ; but, in most, eun- 
dry circumstances not necessary to be adduced 
have united these occupations; a union indis- 
pensably necessary to a certain extent for tillage, 
and incapable of being dispensed with. It is 
therefore necessary for me to prove, that the sys- 
tem of inclosing arable lands, for the purpose of 
excluding grazing, is not inconsistent with the 
stocks necessary for meat, labor and manure, be- 
yond which, the occupation of tillage forbids their 
extension. 

If meadows and well turfed pastures, are best 
for grazing, and if by excluding grazing from ara- 
ble land, its product is vastly increased, it follows, 
that we can effect this union not only without in- 
jury to either of the objects, but so as to advance 
the interest of both, by allotting proper portions of 
the farm to each, and managing such portions ac- 
cording to the principles indispensably dictated by 
the ends istended to be produced. Whereas, the 
principle necessary to produce stocks or grain, be- 
ing not only different, but exactiv opposed, since 
Wwe must produce grass for one end, and destroy it 
for the other, by applying both to the same land, 
a warfare ensues which cripples, and finally kills 
both the combatants. 

By thus appropriating particular portions of a 
farm, we may manage each portion according to 
the principles necessary to make it more produc- 
tive; and the productiveness of each will ad- 
vance that of the other. The better crops of grain 
we raise, the more offal is produced, and this offal, 
by furnishing litter and food for stocks, raises 
stocks sufficient to reduce it to manure; the chief 
means for improving our pasture. meadow and 
arable land. An increase of stocks must follow 
an increase of manure, because it begets an in- 
crease of their food and litter, just as their de- 
crease is an inevitable consequence of the dimi- 
nution of manure. 

We see that come of the states, Virginia for in- 
stance, can no longer raise meat, cheese or teams 


sufficient for home consumption, and the cause of 
Vou. VIIN.—94 
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this phenomenon will illustrate my reasoning. No 
state, and probably no agricultural country, ever 
went more thoroughly into the plan of grazing 
arable land, of neglecting meadows and perma- 
nent pastures, and of endowing their stocks wiih 
the privilege of unlimited grazing ; and the end 
is ruin to the stocks themselves, as a consolation 
lor ruin to the lands. ‘The indiscriminate grazing 
is the very cause, which is impoverisning both the 
husbandman aud grazier, and the greedy project 
of succeeding in both characters, by extorung 
from the earth a double contribution, has deleated 
our success in either. 

Such a project is as fatal to a country, whose 
climate and soil are not naturally adapted to the 
| production of grass, as an obstinate culture of rice 
and cotton would be to the state of Massachu- 
setts. If} therefore, we are to be brought to the 
proposed computation, the election between tillage 
and stocks is settled by the consideration of soil 
and climate, as they may be favorable to grass, 
bread stuff or other products, because, however 
| we may sometimes be able to force nature, her 
spontaneous efloris on our side are the best sureties 
for success. 

Let any gentleman, for instance, of the bread 
stuff country of the United States, compare the 
profit he would derive from doubling his crops of 
grain, with that he gains by keeping the largest 
stocks within his power. fle will discern, that 
such an accession of annual income, will gene- 
‘tally even exceed the whole value of his stocks, 
instead of their profit; and if the enclosing sys- 
(tem, aided by the means heretofore explained, 
will rapidly double his crops of grain, the preler- 
ence between that and its rival is determined ; 
| and the object of grazing at the expense of tllage 
‘in an impoverished country, ouglit to be aban- 
doned. 

It we impoverish our land by grazing or tillage, 
both stocks and crops, whatever they be, will gra- 
dually diminish; gradually, become less profita- 
ble; and, finally, insufficient to aflord a mainte- 
nance. Itis true that some bottom lands exist, 
so rich, as to bear, and even improve under tillage 
and grazing, if red clover is the grass used, and 
U itis suffered to get well in flower belore the 
stocks are turned on it. But this is owing to the 
extreme fatness of the soil, its ability to cover it- 
self with a luxuriant coat of clover, the accession 
of vegetable matter by a great portion being trod- 
‘den on and rejected by the cattle, and the entire 
acquisition of its tap root, containing from the size 
it acquires in such land, no inconsiderable quantity 
of the same matier.— Besides, land of this quality 
is sOrare, as to constitute an anomaly entirely 
foreign to any system of agriculture proper forthe 
United States. Very few of us have ever seen 
it, and still fewer would profit from any sysiem 
built upon its qualities. Nay, it isa kind of land 
which hardly requires a system, and would be as 
prosperous under a bad one, as the general agri- 
cultural state of the country would be under the 
best. It is necessary however to suggest this 
anomalous case, lest we should be led to rea:oa 
irom it, for the purpose of deciding a diflerent case, 
The most zealous amor patria will coniess that 
the United States have infinitely less need fora 
system to improve rich than for one to improve 
poor land; und instead of being blinded by its 
wishes should be enlightened by truth, as the coly 
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mode of gratifying one of the most amiable of provements; and speedily points at swamps and 
human passions. /marshes of a soil, capable in general of being 
The expanse of our territory, generally, is now made one hundred fold more productive in grass, 
in a stateso far from being able to improve under | than our exhausted fields. Meadows thus grow 
the double taxation of tillage and grazing, as to, out of the inclosing system, if that system in- 
require arevolution of our habits to improve under | creases the staple crops, and are a retribution with 
either; and the time has come, when it is equally accumulating interests te the stock, for the loss of 
necessary to discover some mode of raising meat | naked fields. This retribution extends to both fall 
as well as bread, without impoverishing our lands. | and winter. Meadows should be cut for hay, and 
[tis easy by a good system so wonderlully to! grazed with horned cattle, alter the second crop 
alter the case, as to make stocks profitable simply has arrived to its most luxuriant state. So far 
from their manure, exclusive of the labor, meat, | {rom being deteriorated by it, they are improved, 
tallow, leather, milk and butter they yield; and to! produce cleaner and larger crops of hay, are 
draw from them not only the entire means for longer defended against the intrusion of weeds, 
their own support, but a surplus for enriching the | bushes and coarse grassee, and finally, when till- 
soil. ‘The mode of doing this has been heretofore | age becomes necessary for cleansing them, their 
explained, but in order to combine with it the. state for receiving it will be better, and the crop 
subject now under consideration, with more per- | enhanced. 
spicuity, { will take up and consider separately,| By the increased offal of increased crops, and by 
the mode of managing each species of our do- | the hay of these meadows, stocks will be better 
mestic animals, usually comprised by the term) provided for during the winter, than under the 
“stock,” upon a tillage farm which requires the! unlimited grazing system ; to which add the oraz- 
nurture of inclosing. ‘ing of the aftermath of the meadows, and _ this 
The working animals constitute a species of | superior provision is extended to about eight 
stock comprising horses, mules and oxen. The | months of the year. Between three and four 
two former ought to inhabit a lot having a stable | months of spring and summer, pasturage only 
and stream, and to be excluded wholly from graz- | remains to be supplied. An abundant resource 
ing. For two months of the year, clover cut | for this is one effect of unlimited grazing, and our 
daily, and exposed to six hours’ sun, to prevent) greatest agrarian calamity. Vast tracts of! ex- 
the animal from being hoven, should be their hay. | hausted country are every where turned out, or 
It will add to their health at the season it comes | left unenclosed, to recover what heart they can in 
in. After it fails, the best fodder or hay, preserv- ‘their own way; and their progress in that effort 
ed for the hottest season, succeeds it. Corn stalke | is accelerated by inclosing them as pasturage for 
serve them from the first of November, whilst |catile alone, or at least excluding hogs. Such 
they last, and are succeeded by the inferior tops, | fields presently produce shrubs and coarse grass, 
blades or hay. By littering the stables and yards and lands never cleared, may be inclosed with 
well in winter, they will make manure sufficing them, as auxiliaries. ‘Together, they will consti- 
to enrich more land than will produce their corn; | tute a pasture for cattle, far better in the spring 
as this enrichment is not exhausted by one crop;|and summer, than that generally afforded by 
and as clover, proper cultivation, and inclosing | arable lands, which in the maize country of the 
will preserve and farther improve the land, the | United States are particularly scanty of crass 
working stock, exclusive of its labor, subscribes | until towards the fall, and then the superior re- 
largely to the renovation of the soil instead of its | source of the meadow grazing is provided by the 
impoverishment by pasturing. The considerations | system of inclosing. 
of saving the labor of collecting the working ani-| It would be too alarming, to subjoin to these 
mals from pastures, and avoiding the loss of the | reasonings (and probably by its strangeness might 
morning, so material ina warm climate, are infe- | destroy them all) the idea of manuring a spacious 
rior, but additional recommendations of the same | highland meadow, as a farther auxiliary to the 
system. inclosing system ; and therefore it will be deferred 
The oxen insummer should be penned and fed | until crops are trebled by it. But it is indispensa- 
separately from the other cattle, and in winter the | bly necessary to point out in what way this system 
same separation should take place, with a more |is prepared to satisfy those cravings which cannot 
comfortable cover. ‘They will furnish the same | be deferred. 
supply of manure as the horses and mules in win- | As crops increase in a warm and poor country, 
ter, and more in summer from the removal of their | no department will more suddenly experience an 
pen, calculated to stand not beyond ten days. | improvement than that of the table. As to beef; 
Whilst not at work, they may be pastured with | it is received from the aftermath of the meadow, 
the other cattle. i by the pumpkin, and Indian corn, the corn stalks 
The horned cattle are happily able to encounter | succeed the pumpkins, and it is finished in March 
the hardships inflicted on them by the impover-|on corn and hay. In the interim the knife is at 
ishment of our country. These will be gradually | work and the manure is accumulating. During 
decreased by enriching it. ‘Their food for half the | the moderate weather, afier leaving the meadow, 
year consists of the coarse offal of bread grain in | forthe pumpkins, the beeves are penned on suc- 
much of the greater portion of the United States, cessive spots and not littered, the plough succeed- 
and a system which will increase such crops, will| ing the removal of the pen. When the siocks 
increase their food during that season of the year, | come in they are placed in their stationary winter’s 
when they suffer most, and perish in great num- | habitation, and copiously littered. And with pro- 
bers, besides affording them a chance from its | per management, the manure thus raised over- 
greater plenty, of participating more copiously of| pays the expense of fattening them. ‘The addi- 
the grain itself: Such an increase of staple crops | tional advantage of milk and butter is derived 
begets capital and releases labor, for draining im- | from fattening for beef the old cows yielding milk, 
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through the winter. They may be often made 
fine meat, and will at least be a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the stock of salt provision for the laborers, 


instead of being devoted to their common [fate in | 


a premature age, by want of food. 

The best and cheapest mode of raising calves, 
and of fatiening lambs, I have ever tried, is a!so 
suggested by the inclosing system. [tis that of 
folding them on red clover from about the twen- 
tieth of April, or {rom the clover’s becoming three 
or four inches high; the calves until frost. Small 
common fence rails, and the common crooked 
fences, make folds with less labor and stand better 
than any I have ever tried. This pen ought never 
to stand longer than three days, in which time it 
ought to be grazed clean. If it stands longer, the 
grass is injured by treading. When it is to be 
removed, the calves and sheep are confined ina 
corner next to the new pen, by using some of the 
top rails. An acre of fine clover, unless it is dis- 
abled by drought, will graze ten calves, ten ewes 
and ten lambs, through the grass season, allowing 
for the gradual removal of the sheep, ail of which 
ought to be killed. To make them good meat, 
they must be allowed other food. 
meal, or well boiled corn itself} is the best and 
cheapest I have tried. The acre will be frequently 
fed over without destroying the clover, and the land 
will be improved. Calves will make a reimburse- 
ment with a profit for this mode of raising them, 


Wash of corn. 
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however to exclude them as a luxury for the table, 
capable of being made to repay a considerable 
portion of the expense it causes. 

it is probable that the hot constitution of sheep 
produces a rapid digestion, and that insatiable ap- 
petite, by which the fact is accounted for, of their 
flourishing only to any extent in fine meadows or 
extensive wildernesses. If this voraciousness is 
not gratified, the animal perishes or dwindles; if 
it is, he depopulates the country he inhabits. ‘The 
sheep of Spain have probably kept out of exist- 
ence, or sent out of it, more people than the wild 
beasts of the earth have destroyed from the crea- 
tion; and those of England may have caused a 
greater depopulation, than all her extravagant 
wars. It may be owing to this animal that the 
independence of one country is almost overthrown, 
and of the other tottering. In both countries the 
sufficiency of bread for sheep, may have produced 
this insufficiency of bread for man, and prejudice 
may have nurtured errors, of which our folly may 
relieve them, just as superstition has been known 
to seize or steal an idol, which had long been a 
curse to the place of its invention. It is admitted 
that the wool of sheep is to a certain extent a ne- 
cessary, and often a luxury; but if [ fancied a 
pearl, why should I dive for it myself, when those 
who love the employment, wish to supply me; or 
why should a nation depopulate itself to gain 
them, if it can become strong and populous with- 


by their superior value beyond those raised in the | out pearls? ‘The earth’s capacity to produce food 
land materials for clothes is limited, and by en- 


common way, and by surrendering at an early 
age their mother’s milk. And its economy is in- 
creased by selecting annually the old ewes and 
their lambs for fattening, comprising so many as 
that a portion of the latter and all the former may 
be bestowed on the slaves. By harvest, lambs 
lave grown too Jarge and coarse for the table, 
and the ewes have become good mutton. The 
mother should die within three days of the lamb, 
or she falls off. Both furnish a supply of excel- 
lent food at that laborious season ; and as to have 
good lambs we must make their mothers fat, the 
luxury of the master bestows a luxury on the 
slaves, without an additional expense, and un- 
doubtedly with more economy, than to devote such 
sheep to their usual destiny. These old ewes 
thus managed, yield fine lambs, much wool, good 
mutton, and hides able to bear tanning for the pur- 
pose of making pads for the back bands of the 
plough horses to pass through. 





SHEEP. 


It is with reluctance that [ am about to express 
my opinions as to this stock, lest they may discre- 
dit those upon subjects concerning which I have 
had more experience. For sixteen years I have 
labored to estimate their value and character, 
upon a small scale, having a flock only of from 
one to four hundred, daily attended by a shepherd, 
and my conclusions are that they require and con- 
fume far more {ood, in proportion to their size, 
than any other stock, that they are more liable to 
disease and death, and that they cannot be made 
a profitable object, throughout the whole extent of 
the warm dry climate and sandy soil of the United 
States, but by banishing tillage from vast tracts of 
country. ‘These opinions are by no means intended 
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dowing the brute creation with so much of the 
former, as to produce a deficit for man’s use, in 
order to obtain a surplus of the latter for exporta- 
tion, the sheep policy is said to be perlected. It is 
probable that an acre of the proper soil in the pro- 
perclimate, iscapable of raising ten times as much 
cotton wool, as sheep’s, and if we shall only 
glance at the vast quantity of the former material 
lor clothing exported from a small district of coun- 
try, thinly peopled, we shali at once see the capa- 
city of theearth to produce it to any needful ex- 
tent without paying depopulation for raiment. 
Although sheep’s wool was the best resource fora 
state of ignorance, it is superseded to a great ex- 
tent by a state of cotton manufacturing skill ; and 
whilst the English nation have proved the high 
value of our cotton, and opened an inexhaustible 
demand for the abundance we can spare, it is 
certainly a responsible hostage for the small por- 
tion of her woollens we may want; and an ex- 
change is probably better than turning our corn 
fields into sheep pastures. It is exactly the case 
in which commerce renders a mutual benefit, as 
we under our warm and dryclimate, and in our 
sandy soil, can raise cotton cheaper than England; 
and she by the help of her moisture and verdure, 
can raise wool cheaper than the United States. 
It is curious that wool should be supplanting cot- 
ton here, whilst cotton is supplanting wool in Eu- 
rope; but as fashions wear out in one country they 
flee to another. 

Their manure is the chief recompense for the 
expense of sheep, and worth more than their wool, 
if they are regularly penned. {tis true, that this 
will in some degree injure them, but it is indispen- 
sable, unless by surrendering to them a power of 
grazing at will, the calamitous alternative of 
speedily reducing the farm to a barren is resorted 
lo, 
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Moveable pens, as in the case of cattle, are | by the mode of raising hogs according to law, ex- 
best in the warm seasons of the year; in the cold, | clusive of the depopulation it advances, is itself a 
a farm-pen shelter also, open to the south, and | calamity grievous in all quarters, but ruinous to 
closed to the ground towards the other three car- | those unpossessed of coal for fuel, and stone for 
dinal points, willsuffice to the 39th degree of north | fencing. This destruction increasee in a ratio cor- 
latitude. ‘This pen should be regularly littered , respondent to the diminution of our means to bear 
with stalks, straw or litter of any kind. ‘it; because the young wood and timber used for 

Under the system of inclosing, the sheep may fences, fuel and building, is more subject todecay 
be managed like horned cattle, except that they | than the old; and a perseverance in prejudice 
must be better fed. or this purpose they cannot be more amply displayed, than by an ex- 
ought to be attended by a shepherd, that besides | pectation of resisting wiih tender saplings, a prac- 
the grazing allowed to the cattle, they may be | tice which has demolished the tough forests of oak. 
treated with such parts of the inclosed area, as| All the calamities arising from fences of dead 
they may benefit or not injure. Of the first de-| wood, are ascribed to these ill-fated animale, ae if 
scription, are grounds infested with garlic, over’ they had themselves forced upon us the system 
which the sheep should be rapidly carried after it} which has produced these calamities ; just as the 
has headed, to eat its seed ; of the second, the | impoverishment of our lands is ascribed to Indian 
banks of rivers, rivulets of woodland. In winter, | corn, as if that had dictated the system of agricul- 
the sheep will eat every thing, and the betier the | ture by which it is effected. But it is neither new, 
food the more they will thrive. A great quantity | nor unnatural, to mistake our best benefactors for 
of corn, caught solt by frost, most of which became | our worst enemies. 
quite black, and all of it such as to be refused by Yet a single question refutes the calumny. Did 
hogs, was greedily eaten by sheep; and the sup- | the hogs enact the laws, by which they are turn- 
ply being copious, made the best flock 1 ever saw. | ed loose, without rings in the nose, or yokes on the 
In winter, their farm pen is made in the field to be | neck to root out the herbage, and assail the in- 
cultivated in corn, the following summer, in which | closures? Had they been legislators, self-interest 
field the sheep are then allowed daily to feed under | (allowing them wisdom) would have suggested 
the superintendence of the shepherd. Being co- | to them a mode of coming at subsistence, intinite- 
vered with the dry litter of clover, the little grass! ly beter than one, by which they are exposed to 
they get under it is of some service to them, and disasters, hunger, poverty and assassination. 
the litter itself'is more conveniently disposed for; Excluding {rom the argument all the mischiefs 
the plough by being trodden dowa. flowing from the system of raising hogs introduced 

by law, and confining the question simply to the 
| mutual interest of the hog and his owner in the 
_pcints of comfort, profit and plenty, we gain con- 
HOGS. | viction of its imperfection, by placing it on its 
strongest ground. 

Few animals do us more real mischief, and | Meat is the end in view. No animal furnishes 
eulfer more unmerited reproach than these, ‘They | better than the hog. If there is any other which 
are the cause of dead wood fences, which render | will furnish more at less expense, in a dry coun- 
more labor unproductive, than any item of the! try, or which possesses more congruity with In- 
long agricultural catalogue o! practices, portrayed | dian corn, where that is the chief fund for subsis- 
in the miserable countenance of our country. | tence, it ought to be preferred ; if not, the hog de- 
A consumption of labor in making ephemeral | serves more attention than he has hitherto receiv- 
fences, which might be employed in making food, | ed. In the maize country, the existence of no 
clothing or lasting improvements, is a check up-, such animal is admitted, by the general recourse 
on population even greater than the Koglish and to the hog as the chief resource for meat ; and the 
Spanish sheep system; but if we add to it, first question is, whether he is made to answer 
the impoverishment of land, and waste of her- | the purpose for which he has been thus selected. 
bage, by the eradicating license legally confer-| The fact is too notorious to require proof. The 
red on hogs, it will require but a small portion of} maize Atlantic districts raise an insufficiency of 
prophetic skill to anticipate the impeachment of} meat far their own consumption, by means of an 
our agricultural system, to be gradually pronoun- animal selected on account of his peculiar fitness 
ced by the census. We shall however long strug- | for the object. A failure in the object with the 
gle againet the admonitions of this unerring logi- | best means of attaining it, is the strongest evidence 
cian, by assigning to the allurements of a wilder- | of the misapplication of those means. 
hess, emigrations resulting from a policy and a| ‘Though this supply of meat from hogs is insuffi- 
system, incapable of withstanding these allure-| cient, it is yet considerable, and far exceeding the 
meuts, compared with all the benefits of our culti- | quantity furnished by all other animals. But it is 
vation. Our system of agriculture is felt as a/ still considered by a pecuniary computation as an 
greater evil than no system. A country wanting | unprofitable business to raise them. If there is 
people with actual tillage on its side, is robbed of | any foundation for this opinion, drawn from & 
u great portion of the few it has, by one exposed | computation which excludes ail the mischiels ari- 
to every evil except our agricultural system, But! sing from dead fences, it determines the mode of 
we ascribe the expulsions caused by its impover- | raising them to be exclusively erroneous. 
ishment to the attractions of putrelying forests, of; This pecuniary loss must arise from the mode 
an exposure to all weather, of innumerable hard- | of raising them, in those districts where hogs are 
ships, and of Indian scalping knives, and lose the | the best resource for meat, unless we suppose that 
faculty of seeing their cause where we tread, by | nature has treated these districts with such severi- 
ascribing it to imaginary notions. | ty, as to provide no animal to supply a moderate 








‘Phe destruction of wood and timber, produced | comfort, except at an expense which must exclude 
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a great number of people from its use. And as! the first. These pigs are accelerated in growth, 
this supposition cannot be admitted, the evil can by being suffered to share in all the luxuries of the 
only be sought for in this mode, where it will be large hogs, unless it may happen to be necessary 
found in the disasters of the hogs, the inattention | to wean a litter occasionally, to gain time for reco- 
of their owners, the badness and insufficiency of | vering the flesh of its mother. And the annual 
their food, and the mean quality of their meat. 1 | clearance of nearly all the old hogs, is a matter of 
shall therefore attempt in the next number, to| considerable economy, because the expense is 
point out a different one, more profitable to the | thereby diminished to a great extent, for above 
owner, more com/ortable to the animal, ant en-| half the year, by having young ones on!y to sus- 
tirely exempt from the ruinous vice of operating | tain. 
as an exclusion of live fences. The mischiefs from hogs allowed such license, 
No domestic animal multiplies equally, grows | is the chiel objection to be expected to this mode 
as rapidly, is as thrifty, makes as good salt meat, | of raising them. I know not of any agricultural, 
is as hardy, as healthy, as docile, or eats as little in | mechanical or svientifica! object of much value, 
proportion to size asthe hog. A mode of raising | attainable without effort or skill. Some degree of 
him which takes advantage of all these qualities, | both, and but a small one, is necessary to avoid 
designating him as the best resource for meat, is a | this objection. The hogs owght whilst young to 
subject worthy of particular attention, and would | be made quite gentle. Pigs are as docile as pup- 
be a great improvement. My experience is in-| pies. They will not be inclined to wander far 
considerable, and my knowledge limited in relation | from their feeding pen in a field of red clover, if 
toit. But [shall give the result of the former, | care is taken to secure for them an access to wa- 
without deviating into conjecture, or recurring to| ter; and a small boy with a whip will find it an 
books. Indeed, as neither distilleries nor dairies | easy task to discipline them out of any such ineli- 
constitute any resource for the country within my | nation. No temptation solicits them at most sea- 
view, little aid could be extracted from the latter. | sons of the year, and should they occasionally 
Indian corn, clover and pumpkins, are my only | light upon one so irresistible as to render them 
resources for raising hogs. They are raised within | troublesome, they must be confined in their pen, 
the inclosure of a farm having no cross fences, | until itis past, or they are weaned from it. 


regularly confined in a pen of nights, and suffered 


to run at large in the day, in that portion of the | without injury, for eight months of the year; a 


farm designed for Indian corn the succeeding year. 
The farm is divided into four shilis, the greater 
part of each being left in red clover alier wheat, 
so that a shift during the last year of its rest is 





Hogs are sufliciently hardy to bear the weather 


warm cover is necessary for them during the other 
four. This is easily made and removed by four 
forks let two feet into the earth, the two in front 
eight feet, and the two in rear two feet above it, 


wellcovered. The injury to clover by hogs from, having a secure roof of stalks and straw laid on 
grazing, is infinitely less than that from any other’ poles, and the rear and two sides made perfectly 
animal. No number necessary for domestic con- | close by two courses of rails, one pressing against 
sumption will materially affect the field expos-! the forks, and the other against stakes two feet 
ed to grazing in this mode. Twenty sheep would | from them all around, with the interval filled tight 
injure it more than a hundred hogs. And to pre-| with straw. ‘The front is opento the south, and a 
vent rooting, iron rings of the size and shape of a| diameter of ten feet each way will form a com- 
large one for the finger, are constantly kept in the | fortable cover for a large stock of hogs. 
cartilage of the nose. Small warm huts of a similar construction for 
Until the pumpkins come in, the hogs subsist | the separate use of each‘sow about to pig, in cold 
by grazing, with an allowance of shattered Indian | weather, is a precaution most useful, and much 
corn, sufficing to keep the sows having pigs, in| neglected. Without it, the greater part of the 
tolerable heart ; other hogs will become very fat) litters will be lost. And such losses diminish con- 
upon the same allowance. As soon as the pump- | siderably the profit arising from a system, an 
kins are ripe, the whole family are confined to the | article of which is to compensate by number for 
pen, and fed with as many as they will eat cut up| the size of hogs brought old to the knife. 
in troughs, besides a full meal of sound corn daily,| The reader will discern, that { consider agr:cul- 
raw or boiled as their appetite fluctuates. And/ture as a felo dese. As leading herself to the 
those for slaughter are fed with corn about ten | altar, and inflicting her own death, not with the 
days after the pumpkins are expended, to harden | despatch dictated by humanity, even in killing a 
and flavor the meat. | hog, but by repeated strokes upon every part of 
By removing the pen with regularity, and) her body. By laws of her own making, she has 
ploughing it up, as in the case of cattle, hogs will | quartered upon herself tribes of factitious capital- 
in my judgment manure land to the value of the | ists. By laws of her own making, she has 
whole expense of raising them; and instead of} adopted the policy of mingling free blacks and 
contributing to the ruin of the country by eradicat- | slaves, mutually exciting each other to rebellion, 
ing herbage, and compelling farmers to reject live | teaching one class the trade of living upon herself 
fences, contribute to its renovation by their ma- | by theft without labor, and instilling into the other 
bure. a hatred of her duties. She spontaneously hires 
The whole stock exceeding nine months old, | overseers, not to improve, but to exhaust her land, 
except a male and two or three females, is killed | with the wisdom of asaint who should expect 
annually. I! aspecies is selected which breeds to advance true religion, by hiring a priesthood to 
oung, and gains its growth quickly, the litters) preach and practice idolatry. And she closes her 
etween the first of June and the first of March system by a mode of raising hogs, which burdens 
wili furnish an abundance of progeny for the se-| her defective labor with the incumbrance of dead 
cond killing time. ‘Their mothers will make fat | and decaying fences ; which aids the overseers in 
and small, and the males fat and large meat for| substituting a wrong for a right culture; and 
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which has already caused a deficiency of meat, 
requiring supplies from the western country ; sup- 
plies destined to fail by an imitation of the system 
of agriculture, which rendered them necessary. 

As these evils, united, are obviously killing our 
lands, any one will cripple them, and therefore 
a succeselul effort to remove any one, is not un- 
important. If legislatures siiould persevere in 
wounding agriculture by endowing hogs with a 
right of unlimited emigration, to and fro, and ex- 
posing them to the usual consequences of licenti- 
ousness, namely, poverty, disease and death ; yet 
agriculture may be so far favored, as to procure 
some small alleviation of the pains and penalties 
thus inflicted on her. If hogs were prohibited 
from going at large, except with a ring in the 
cartilage of the nose, and a yoke with three pro- 
jecting wings of six fiches long, one at top and 
one at each side, these pains and penalties would 
be vastly diminished. The ring, besides putting 
an end to the eradication of herbage, would coun- 
teract the use of the nose as a wedge able to 
pierce the best live fences, and the wings would 
powerfully contribute to the same end. 

But this remedy would reach a portion only of 
the evil we are considering, and will leave in full 
operation the present expensive and insufficient 
mode of raising meat. By prohibiting hogs from 
running at large, we should be compelled to recur 
toa new mode, which might possibly be more 
adequate to our wants. To form a correct opin- 
ion, it behoves us to reflect upon the present mode 
of raising hogs, and to contrast it with that pro- 
posed, or with more promising suggestions. Our 
subject is closed with a specimen of this mode of 
reasoning. 

By the present mode of raising hogs, vast quan- 
tities of wood and timber are annually destroyed ; 
by the proposed, none will be destroyed. 

By the present mode, much labor is lost in mak- 
ing mouldering fences; by the proposed, the in- 
hibition on live fences being removed, much will 
be saved. 

By the present mode one half of the pigs and 
hogs perish, and a considerable portion of the re- 
sidue are stolen; so that less than half come to 
the knife; by the proposed, few will perish, fewer 
will be stolen, and a double supply of meat may 
be expected. 

By the present mode a great proportion of the 
meat is lean and dry ; by the proposed, most of it 
will be fat and juicy. 

By the present mode, corn, generally hard, be- 
ing chiefly relied on to raise and fatten hogs, much 
is used and much is wasted; by the proposed, 
the use of the pumpkins and clover, vastly lessens 
the use of corn, and diminishes the expense, 
whilst it increases the meat. 

By the present mode, no return for the food is 
made by the hog, but that of his carcass ; by the 
proposed, he will pay for it, and in my opinion, 
more than pay for it, by his manure. If this is 
wholly true, his meat paid for by the present 
mode at a price so exorbitant, as to induce some 
farmers to buy, rather than to raise it, will be got- 
ten for nothing ; if partially, this single considera- 
tion may at least reduce the cost, far below the 
usual price. 

‘The value of the clover to hogs is demonstrated 
by the fact, that (sows giving suck excepted) 
they will thrive and grow on it alone if allowed 





to run at large ; and yet make but a small impres- 
sion on the crop. ‘The addition of corn recom- 
mended is necessary for these eows, and highly 
improves the other hogs. It is indispensable to 
gentle and lure all to the pen at night. Clover cut 
and given green to hogs in a pen, will be eaten 
greedily, and yet the hogs will fall off, and would 
I think finally perish ; nor is it by any means so 
efficacious, united with other food, as if gathered 
by the animal himself—[Note E.] 





SUCCESSION OF CROPS. 


This idea, according to the theory of manures ad- 
vanced in several former numbers of these essays, 
must contain much error, and all its truth must 
be limited to the simple facts, that the cultivation 
of one crop will clean and pulverize the ground 
for the reception of another, and that some crops 
will produce these effects better than others, either 
as requiring more cultivation, like tobacco, as 
killing grass and weeds by shade, like the pea and 
pumpkin ; or as rendering the earth more friable, 
like the potato. But an opinion that the earth 
can be enriched by an annual succession of crops, 
will blast every hope of its improvement, if this 


‘can only be effected by manure ; because all will 
‘prefer the ease and profit of annual tillage, as a 
‘mode of fertilizing the earth, to the labor and de- 


lay of resting land, reducing tough swards, and 
raising and applying manure. 

In England, a thorough manuring of ground 
already rich, every five or six years, is allowed by 
all authors to be indispensably necessary to fulfil 
the promises of a succession of crops; what then 
have we to hope from a succession of crops ap- 
plied to ground already poor without this sex-en- 
nial mapuring? In our gardens a succession of 
crops is seldom considered asa necessary aid to 
annual manuring. Draw from the earth as you 
will, it never fails, if replenished annually with 
atmospherical matter; let your rotation of crops 
be what it will, it never lasts, if this replenishment 
is withheld. Industrious efforts, and not lazy 
theory, can only save our ruining country. 

Trust not to the delusive promises of a rotation 
of crops for restoring our soil. It will aggravate 
the evil it pretends to remove. It is a remedy 
which will be greedily seized upon by the annual 
prime ministers of a southern farm, whose tenure 
is precarious, and whose object is sudden income ; 
and they will with joy abandon the labor of ma- 
nuring and improving for prospective, to gain 
the bribe of immediate profit. 

This disposition is so ruinous already, that I 
have known an owner with very imperfect man- 
agement, to manure annually ten times more with 
equal means at the place of his residence, than on 
a farm some miles distant entrusted to an over- 
seer. Money wages is one mode of curing an 
evil sufficient without an ally to ruin our country. 
But to give this remedy effect, the apocryphal 
opinion of recovering our lands by a succession of 
crops, ought to be driven out by the more solid 
reliance upon manuring and inclosing. 

Qur funds for manuring are sufficient to employ 
all our energies, and if our energies were employed 


sufficiently to exclude all worn out land from culti- 








| vation, and to produce the sex-ennial supply of ma- 
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nure, without which a rotation of crops will be delu- 
sive, and pernicious effects would follow, as far sur- 
passing in uselulness those of mere rotation theory, 
as the Atlantic ocean surpasses in extent the lake of 
Geneva. Many ot these funds of manure, ready 
to pay the drafis of industry, have been heretofore 
noticed ; more perhaps are overlooked. They 
are ecatiered every where around us; and Pro- 
vidence has blest our shallow soil with a capacity 
of suddenly throwing up thickets, constituting a 
bountiful provision for manuring and curing galls 
and gullies. I have tried this vegetable manure 
by strewing the whole surface, by packing it green 
in large furrows and covering it with the plough, 
by packing it in such furrows in the same state, 
and leaving it to be covered with the plough three 
years afterwards, and by covering it as soon as 
the leaves were perfectly dry, sowing it previous- 
ly with plaster. Each experiment of which the 
result is determined, is highly gratifying. The 
laston nearly a caput mortuum of a galled and 
cravelly hill side, exbibits good corn planted over 
the bushes, as soon as they were covered. It is 
in vain to begin at the wrong end to improve our 
system of agriculture. Fertility of soil alone can 
give success to ingenious theories. ‘These ap- 
plied to barrenness at best resemble only the 
beautiful calculations of a speculator, who demon- 
strates a mode of making fifly thousand dollars 
from a capital of a hundred thousand, toa man 
worth only a hundred cents. ‘The capital must 
precede the profit. 

Manuring only can recover this capital, so 
much of which is already wasted by bad husban- 
dry. Itis the great object :o be impressed, and 
all its modes should be tried. When that has 
provided a fund for experiment, and an excitement 
to ingenuity, by presenting to industry and genius 
a fertile area, the time will have arrived for ex- 
ploring the more recondite principles of agricul- 
ture, and descending to the diminutives of im- 
provement. 

The effect of manuring and inclosing united, in 
stopping gullies and curing galls, is a hundred 
fold greater, than the most ingenious mechanical 
contrivance. Land filled with roots, covered with 
litter, aided by buried bushes forming covered 
drains, protected against the wounds of swine and 
hoofs, and replenished sex-ennially with the coarse 
manure of the farm and stable yards, will not 
wash. 
the gullies will throw up a growth capable of ar- 
resting whatever matters the waters shall convey 
from the higher lands, soon become the richest 
parts of the field, and thenceforth gradually fill up. 
I have long cultivated considerable gullies created 
by the three shilts, grazing and unmanuring sys- 
tem, and cured in this mode, which produce the 
best crops, are secured against washing by their 
great fertility, and are gradually disappearing by 
deepening their soil. 

A succession of crops is utterly incompetent to 
the endsso necessary to our lands, as it will not 
produce their renovation ; and the portion of truth 
the theory possesses, if it has any, is so inconsi- 
derable, that it will produce the most ruinous 
errors, if it leads us to believe, that our efforts to 
manure them may be salety diminished or super- 
seded, by any rotation of crops, however skilful. 





Under such management, the bottoms of 


LIVE FENCES. 


This subject, so extremely material to a country 
requiring to be raised from the dead, by vast and 
repeated duses of the only genuine terrene elixir, 
certifies in every quarter of the United States, to 
the scantiness of our agricultural knowledge ; and 
is one of the presages, that it is doomed to live 
and die an inlamt. If itis an idiot, tts case is 
hopeless ; but if it is only a dunce, it must in time 
discern the vast saving of labor to be applied to 
draining and manuring, the vast saving of wood 
and timber for fuel and building, and the vast 
accession to arable, by rendering less woodland 
necessary, as acquisit.ons arising from live fences. 

In the ** Memoirs of the Agricultural Society of 
Philadelphia,” several! modes of raising live hedges 
suitable for diflerent soils an@ climates, are stated 
and explained. ‘T'wo volumes of these memoirs 
have been published, containing more valuable 
information upon the subject of agriculture, than 
any native book | have seen; and if we have no 
relish for the wit, learning and experience, with 
which they abound, but little good can be expect- 
ed from these ephemeral essays. To say much 
upon a subject, copiously handled in a book which 
every farmer ought to have, would insinuate the 
existence of a general apathy towards the eminent 
talents which have presided over, and greatly con- 
tributed to its composition ; to say nothing, would 
be a neglect of a subject of the utmost impor- 
tance. 

Several plants are mentioned in these memoirs 
as proper for making live fences, but I shall con- 
fine my observations to one, because my know- 
edge experimentally, does not extend to the 
others. The cedar is peculiarly fitted for the pur- 
pose, throughout the whole district of the United 
States. if throws out bows near the ground, 
pliant and capable of being woven into any 
form. They gradually however become stiff. 
Clipping will make cedar hedges extremely thick. 
No animal will injure them by browsing. Ma- 
nured and cultivated, they come rapidly to perfec- 
tion. The plants are frequently to be found in 
great abundance without the trouble of raising 
them. As an evergreen they are preferable to 
deciduous plants ; and they live better than any 
young trees I have ever tried, planted as follows: 

From Decemberto the middle of March, the 
smallest plants are tobe takenup ina sodofa 
square conformable to the size of the spade used, 
asdeep as possible, which sod is to be deposited 
unbroken ina hole as deep, made by a similar 
spade; the earth coming out of it being used to 
fill up the crevices betweenthe sodand the hole 
for its reception. I plant these cedars on the out 
and inside of a straight fence, on the ridge of a 
ditch, the plants in each row being two feet apart 
both in the direction of and across this ridge ; but 
so that the plants on one side of the fence will be 
opposite to the centre of the vacancies between 
those on the other. Each row willbe one foot 
from the fence, so that the top of the ridge will be 
about eight inches higher than the position of the 
plants. They should be topped at a foot high, and 
not suffered to gain above three or four inches 
yearly in height, such boughs excepted as can be 
worked into the fence at the ground. Of these 
great use may be made towards thickening the 











hedge, by bending them to the ground, and cover- 
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ing them well with earth in the middle, leaving 
them growing to the stem, and their extremities 
exposed. ‘T hus they invariably take root and fill 
up gaps. If these hedges are cultivated properly, 
and the land is strong, they will form an elegant 
live evergreen fence, in a shorter time, than is 
necessary, to raise a thorn fence in England, ac- 
cording to the books. 

But will they keep out hogs? I am told by 
travellers that few or none of the hedges in Eng- 
land willdo so. Yet hedges are both the chief 
avricultural ornament, and most valuable im- 
provement of that well cultivated country. But 
hogs are not there turned loose by law to assail 
them. 
far more capable of forming a fence against hogs 
than the thorn, because one, as a tree, will acquire 
more strength or st@borrnness than the other, a 
shrub, can ever reach ; and because the cedar is 
capable of being worked into a closer texture than 
the thorn. 

Yet the wedge-like snout of the hog, the har- 
diness of his nature, and the toughness of his hide, 
certainly exhibits him as a dangerous foe to live 
fences; and the resources of ringing and yoking 
to control his powers and his disposition, ought to 
be adverted to, for the sake of an improvement SO 
momentous. ‘These will not shock our prejudices 
nor violate our habits, and are supported by a con- 
sideration of weight, lar inferior to the importance 
of hedging ; and yet light as it is, of weight sufli- 
cient to justily the recommmendation. If hedges 
are not protected against hogs, at least four rows 
of planis, and a double width of ridge or bank will 
be necessary ; there must be a double sized ditch 
to furnish this earth ; a double portion of land will 
be occupied by the hedge and ditch ; and more 
than double labor, owing to the inconvenience 





Ido however think that a cedar hedge is | 





years past the following experiment was tried. 
An area of above an acre was inclosed by a cedar 
hedge, in the form of a equare, with each side 
presented to a cardinal point of the compass. 
Soon alier, a young apple orchard was planted on 
ihe outside around the hedge three feet from it, 
and at twenty feet distance between the trees. 
The hedge shaded the bodies of the trees when 
it could do so, and has been for some years thick 
and high. Nota single tree has decayed or died 
on the north or east side of it, many have on 
the west, and several on the south ; and the ge- 
neral thriftiness of the trees on the north and east 
aspects, greatly exceeds that on the two others. 
If the result of this experiment can be depend- 


ed on, for uniting live fences and orchards, the 


same culture will answer for both, and a vast sav- 
ing of trees, a great accession of comforts and 
profit, and a usetul and ornamental border of roads 
will ensue. The same experiment tends to re- 
commend low or short bodies, as some preserva- 
live for Iruit trees against strokes of the sun. 

Next to this cause of the death of apple trees, 
the residence under, and subsistence upon the 
bark of the bodies and roots below the surface of 
the ground, during winter, of the field rat, has 
been the most common. The remedy against 
this animal, perhaps the mole, also and probably 
against the whole family of insects, is to dig away 
so much of the earth from the roots near the 
body, to remain open during the winter, as_ will 
make the place too uncomlortable a residence for 
them, during that season, in which they are most 
apt to feed on the bark. 

A saving of much time and trouble, and an ac- 
quisition of sounder trees would result from an 
easy practice, to which I have of late years con- 
formed. By earthing up the young gralis gradu- 


arising from great breadth, will be always re- | ally as they grow, to about six inches above the 
Guired io keep the hedge in order. Something less | junction of the slip and the stalk, roots will invari- 
than moieties in all these cases will suffice for |ably shoot out above this junction, and by cut- 


hedges capable of fencing out every other animal, 


ting off the stalk just above it, when the young 


if the legal rights of hogs are only modified, and | tree is transplanted, you get rid of the defects in 


besides, the narrow hedges will be far more beau- 
tiful—[Note F.] 





ORCHARDS. 


fences as the matrix for apple orchards. ‘These | 
are the only species of oichards at a distance from | 





its constitution, sometimes occasioned by the ope- 
ration of engrafting, and what is infinitely more 
important, ail the scions sprouting up from its 
roots, during the whole life of the tree, will be of 
the true fruit, and furnish spontaneously and per- 
manently healthier orchards, than can be obtained 


| by the labor and art of engrafting. 
In our warm and dry climate, [ consider live | 


Good cider would bea national saving of wealth, 
‘by expelling foreign liquors ; and of lile, by expel- 
ling the use of ardent spirits. ‘The cider counties 


cities, capable of producing sufficient profit and | ‘of England are said to exhibit the healthiest po- 
comfort, to become a considerable object to a farm- | pulation of the kingdom. Even hard cider would 


er. Distilling from fruit is precarious, trouble- | be a useful beverage to our slaves. 


some, trifling and out of his province. But the | 
apple will furnish some food for his hogs, a luxury 
for his family in winter, and a healthy liquor for 
himself and his laborers all the year. Indepen- 
dent of any surplus of cider he may spare, it is 
an object of solid profit, and easy acquisition. In 
the southern states, the premature decay and 
death of apple trees, is the chief obstacle to its at- 
tainment. And this my experience teils me is 
generally occasioned by a stroke of the sun on the 
body of the tree. Hedges ina great variety of 
positions will afford shelter to trees against this 
stroke. 

This conclusion has been drawn from many 
facets, but a single case only shall be stated. Some 





Reduced to 
vinegar it is considered as a luxury, and allowed 
to be wholesome. But the extreme ignorance of 
mankind in making cider is demonstrated, by an 
uncertainty whether the manufacture shall turn 
out to be sweet, hard or sour. It ofien happens 
that things of most value are not perfected, be- 
cause perfection is easily attainable. A thousand 
times more ingenuity has been expended on steam 
engines, than would have sufficed for discovering 





the best modes of agriculture ; and the art of mak- 
ing cider is in its infancy, whilst that of making 
wine has been brought to maturity. Yet the for- 
mer liquor would furnish infinitely more comfort, 
at infinitely less expense to mankind, than the 
latter, if the art of making it had been equally 
perfected. 
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It is probable that a similarity exists in the best 
process for making both liquors, and that useful 
hints may be’collected from the details, as to wine, 
towards forming a process for making cider. 
. From this source I have extracted a practice, 
though undoubtedly imperfect, yet tolerably suf- 
ficing for family purposes. It is this: 


When the fermentation of the must is half 


over, so that it is considerably sweeter than it 
ought to remain, it is drawn off (throwing away 
the sediment at the bottom of the cask) and boil- 
ed moderately about one hour in a copper, during 
which the impurities rising to the top are taken 
off by a skimmer with holes in it, to let the cider 
through. ‘Twelve eggs for each thirty-three gal- 
lons, yolks and whites, are beat up, pouring 
gently to them some of the boiling cider, until the 
mixture amounts to about a gallon. This mixture 
is gradually poured into the boiling cider and well 
mixed with it by stirring. It then boils gently 
five minutes longer, when it is returned hot into 
the cask. In eight or ten days it is drawn off, 
leaving the sediment to be thrown away, and put 
into a clean cask, with six quarts of rum or bran- 
dy to thirty-three gallons. The cask is made 
completely fuli and stopped close. For this pur- 
pose a sufficient provision of cider must be made. 
The cider is bottled in the spring. 

The chief object in making cider, must be the 
management of the fermentation, co as to avail 
ourselves of the spirituous, and avoid the acetous. 
In the fall it is accomplished by the above process. 
But cider is subject to a second fermentation in 
the spring, like wine, which often demolishes bot- 
tles or ends in acidity. To manage this so as to 
make it keep good in casks is an object highly 
desirable, but which I have not attempted to ac- 
complish. Perhaps it is attainable by racking it 


off in the spring and making a second addition of 


spirit ‘The simple process above stated will 
carry it well through the winter, and furnish good 
bottled cider; but it promises nothing more. By 
cutting off the corks even with the bottle, and 
dipping its mouth in boiling pitch, it is as com- 
pletely closed, as the best waxed bottled claret or 
Burgundy. 


DRAINING. 


Prejudices have assailed, and will continue to 
assail, every species of improvement, and theory, 
instead of experience, will ofien sow opinion. It 
is frequently believed that draining, clearing and 
reducing to cultivation marshes, bogs and swamps 
will add to the insalubrity of the air, because 
vegetables feed upon certain qualities of it, unfit 
for animal respiration ; and thus render it purer for 
that purpose. But why should we load the at- 
mosphere with poison, because vegetables will 
absorb a portion of it? Countries kept damp by 
endless forests, though abounding in the utmost 
degree with these absorbents of atmospherical 
miasma, are peculiarly unwholesome ; and first 
settlers unexceptionably become victims to the 
fact. It proves that the air may be contaminated 
beyond the purifying power of an entire vegetable 
wilderness, and that a reliance for its salubrity 
upon the eaters of poison, would be equivalent to 
a reliance upon the eaters of carrion for its purifi- 
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cation, if shambles were as extensive as bogs. 
After having made the air as pure as possible by 
every means ip our power, the vegetable chemis- 
try by absorption, is a means provided dy Provi- 
dence, for its last filter; but to infer from this na- 
tural operation, that our efiorts to render it purer 
by draining are pernicious, would be an equivalent 
inference to the idea, thatthe cultivation of the 
earth is pernicious because it is capable of spon- 
taneous productions. 

Campania, and some other flat and marshy dis- 
tricts of Italy, are recorded in history as having 
been made so healthy and delightful in the flour- 
ishing period of the Roman empire, by draining, 
as to have been selected by the opulent for country 
retirement, and splendid palaces. ‘The drains 
neglected by the barbarous conquerors of Italy, 
have never been re-established by its modern inha- 
bitants ; and the swamps and marshes have re- 
stored to these districts an uninhabitable atmo- 
sphere, by having their waters, their trees, and 
their verdure restored to them. 

As new countries are cleared and ploughed 
they become more healthy. The draining eflects 
of these two operations exceed those of any other, 
and by drying the earth very extensively, furnish 
the strongest evidence for ascertaining the eflects 
of draining wetterlands. If the healthiness of a 
country is increased by these modes of draining, it 
will not be diminished by auxiliary modes. 

The connexion between draining or drying the 
earth, and human subsistence, furnishes a kind of 
argument, neither logical nor demonstrative, and 
yet of conclusive force to my mind. Can it be 
believed that the author of creation, has commit- 
ted the egregious blunder, of exposing man te the 
alternative of eating bad food, or of breathing bad 
air? If not, draining, whether bythe sun, the 
plough or the spade, being indispensable to avoid 
the first, cannot wreck him on the second evil. 

From the great improvement made in the health 
of the eastern parts of the union, if we may trust 
in recent history, by opening the lands to the sun, 
and with the plough, I long since concluded, 
that this improvement would be vastly extended 
by resorting to every other species of draining. 
And having removed some years past to a farm, 
reported to be extremely liable to bilious fevers, I 
threw several small streams into deep ditches, 
dried a wet road leading to the house, by open or 
covered drains, and cleared and drained some 
acres of springy swamp, closely covered with 
swamp wood, lying four or five hundred yards 
south of the house. ‘The multitude of springs in 
this swamp, made deep, central, and double lateral 
ditches, entering into it every six yards, necessary 
throughout the ground. ‘The labor was great, but 
the wet thicket is now aclean dry meadow. Per- 
haps an attachment to a theory may have caused 
me to imagine, that the improvement in the 
healthiness of my family and the draining im- 
provements have kept pace with each other; but 
I am under no delusion in asserting, that the 
healthiness of no part of the world, according to 
the tables of mortality which [I have seen, has 
equalled it. 

A very large proportion of the country on the 
eastern waters consists of level land, swamps, 
bogs and marshec. ‘The first is chiefly cleared 
and exhausted; the two lastare chiefly in a na- 
tural state ; and all generate poison far want of 
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poeee draining by the plough, by ditches, and| mode of draining meadows, would apply against 
y dams, instead of producing the richest crops|the only practicable mode of draining corn-fields 
of every kind for man and beast, of any other) by the plough; for the latter object can only be 
part of the country, without infecting the air. eflected by abolishing the habit of cross plough- 
The swampe, bogs and marshes constitute one | ing. 
of our best resources for recovering the exhausted| ‘The difference of the level between the ridg: 
high lands, as furnishing employment for labor, | and the furrow, in almost every case, enables us to 
and funds for manure; to the farmer, they offer|seize upon some descent in the field (as the 
a certainty of profit, inexchange for the frequency | smallest will suffice) by which to dispose of the 
of loss; and to the worn out land, an intermission ' superfluous moisture. However distant, a descent 
of its tortures, and a cure for its wounds. ‘comes at last, and adjoining land-holders would 
If the bounties of draining include an improve- | find a mutual benefit by uniting in the operation, 
mentin salubrity, in subsistence, in profit, and of | because stagnant water on the higher field, does 
exhausted lands, they ought toexcite an ardor |an injury to the lower, only capable of being re- 
which will presently leave behind the few and | moved by allowing it a passage. 
plain remarks which I shall make upon the sub-| Supposing however the unusual case of a per- 
ject; orat least to awaken great districts of coun- } fect level, essential benefit will yet accrue from the 
try to the facts, that their best lands, those capable | proposed mode of draining by the plough. The 
o! yielding the most profit, if not those, only capa- | climate of the country under consideration is by no 
ble of yielding any or much profit; lands able | means a wet one, and therefore, even in this case, 
to support more people than those at present under | an instance would rarely happen of a fali of rain 
culture lie wholly useless ; except it may be use- | so excessive as to drench the earih, fill the pro- 
ful to kill people who are employed in killing land, | posed furrows, and overflow the ridges ; because 
and thus shelter the survivors in some measure | the earth of these ridges having been retrieved 
against the evils of penury. from a saturity of moisture, keeping it in winter 
The simplest mode of draining is by the plough, | constantly unsusceptible of an addition, and hav- 
and yet even this is rare. Considerable districts | ing been rendered friable by lying in ridges exposed 
of flat, stiffand close land, are soured by stagnant | to frost, will absorb nfinitely more than the same 
water and baked by the sun, for want of this plain} earth in its flat compact state ; because the deep 
operation ; so as to increase labor, diminish crops | furrows having passed below the crust caused by 
and taint the air. Sometimes this rigid land, | the union between the earth of the surface, and 
though intended for Indian corn, is left unbroken | the gluiness of the water, will thereby have 
through the winter, and retains its excessive mois- | opened new channels for absorption; and because 
ture, for want ofa declivity to discharge it; at others | the capacity of the furrows if properly constructed 
being fallowed level, the water becomes a men-| will generally or invariably be adequate to the 
siruum for melting down the soil into a brick-like | quantity of superfluous water. 
cover, which is generally rendered excessively} An infallible mode however of perfecting the 
hard by the sun, before the water is evaporated | operation of draining by the plough, exists in sub- 
eufficiently to admit the plough. If the glutinous | joining to ita dry ditch, which in no case need be 
quality of water had not been demonstrated in the | above eighteen inches deep, and twenty-four wide, 
familiar operation of brick making, it ought to} to be placed on the side of the field most proper 
have been instantly perceived in tbe case under|for conveying off the water. If there is any 
consideration. ‘Ihis soil holds it upon the surface | descent, this ditch must run at its foot ; if none, it 
with such surprising retentiveness, as often to} must receive the walter nearest to some descent, to 
show it in a rut orsome other small aperture, ata} which the ditch must be continued. In_ both 
time when the crop is suffering by drought. Be-|cases every furrow of the field must deliver its 
ing naturally adapted to extract and retain the | water into the ditch. 
gluten in water, a surface is formed which ob- | ‘Those readers who have seen large flats of 
structs absorption, and suspends the water exces- | close, wet land on the eastern water courses, em- 
sively exposed to evaporation; so that the crops | ployed in killing teams, poisoning the air, and 
suffer more than those of any other kinds of land, | disappointing the hopes of the hasbandman, will 
both from its excess and deficiency, under the flat | not consider the suggestions of this number as 
culture habit. useless. Our agriculture is hardly prepared for 
For both these misfortunes, draining is the only |the plainest improvements, and an attempt to 
remedy, and in most cases it can be effected by the | introduce those of a complicated nature, would of 
plough. This will make ridges and furrows,|course be unsuccessful. ‘The double paradox 
differing in their level in proportion to the breadth | however contended for, having been the result 
of theformer. The wider the ridge, the deeper | of experience, may safely be referred to the same 
the furrow may be made ; and in ridges calculated | tribunal, with a word or two to solicit a fair trial. 
fur Indian corn, of five feet and a half wide, the | It is asserted that the flat surface in the kind of soil 
bottom of the furrow may easily be made fifteen! I have been speaking ef, will produce the evils, 
inches lower than the top of the ridge. Land oi | both of too much and too little meisture; and that 
the nature described, from the worst, is capable i the high ridges and deep furrows earnestly recom- 
by skilful plough-drainings, of being converted | mended, will prevent both. In addition to the 
into the best of our soils. If a habit had existed | previous observations in this number, applying to 
of draining wet meadow lands, first by cutting | the reconciliation of these apparent contradictions, 
lines of ditches ‘rom north to south over the}the reader will be pleased to recollect those ina 
whole surlace of the meadow, and then by filling | former one, designed to prove that evaporation 
them all up, in cutting the same number from | will be greater from a flat than from a ridged sur- 
east to west, and so cutting and filling ditches | face, and therefore in winter, when it is too slow, 
alternately; all the argument in favor of this the furrows may carry off the superfluous water, 
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and in summer, when it is too rapid, the ridges may 
obstruct it. 

If twenty inches of rain fal! in the year, which 
would retain moisture in droughts longest, a level 
iron pan of a hundred acres area, or a hundred 
acres of earth of a soil absorbing all that fell? The 
soil | have been speaking of, flat and undrained, 
is somewhat of the nature of the pan; drained by 
ridges and deep furrows, it is converted into one 
more absorbent. 

The next species of draining to be considered is 
nearly as simple, as useful, and as much neglected, 
as that we have just passed. A great part of the 
country below the mountains is of a sandy soil, 
and abounds with amultitude of creeks, bogs, ri- 
vulets, generally furnishing fine land up to their 
very springs, if they were drained. But instead 
of doing this, the labor of the country has been 
applied with great perseverance and success, to 
draining the hills of their barren sands, for the 
purpose of pouring them upon these rich valleys. 
To arrest and repair so ruinous an evil, would be 
the means of bringing under culture an immense 
body of land, infinitely more fertile than that in 
cultivation; and if healih and plenty are bad mo- 
tives for the undertaking, this fertility ought to sug- 
gest the lolly of neglecting the smallest slip of these 
wet lands, from pecuniary considerations only. 

If however the wonderful manner in which the 
easiern states are watered is adverted to, the very 
great quantity of these wet lands will strike the 
mind, and disclose to it at once a capacity as great 
for causing unhealthiness, as for producing profit; 
and as in reaping the good we remove the evil, 
an admiration of human nature is awakened, 
when we see it brave the worst climates, and 
court death abroad for the sake of wealth, rather 
than acquire it at home by highly improving a 
tolerable one, and courting long lite. 

There is hardly a habitation in most of the east- 
ern states, however distant from the larger rivers, 
without the atmospherical influence of this vast 
mass of'creeks, bogs and rivulets; and according- 
ly their effect is almost every where, in some de- 
gree, experienced. Few of their channels retain 
any appearance of their natural state, being-every 
where obstructed by sands, bogs, bushes and rub- 
bish, so as to form innumerable putrid puddles, 
pools and bogs, upon the occurrence of every 
drought ; to several of which, all our summers 
and autumns are liable. By stopping and spread- 
ing the waters of our creeks and rivulets, they 
soon cease to flow in droughts, and the water 
which might be carried off in a healthy current at 
all times, in wet seasons, poisons the earth, and in 
dry, the air, because then evaporation becomes 
its only channel. 

Every rational being will acknowledge, that 
nothing can be more ridiculous than to kill our- 
selves for the sake of remaining poor, and nothing 
wiser than to Jengthen our lives for the sake of 
becoming daily more comfortable. The latter 
objects will both be certainly accomplished by 
draining eur creeks, rivulets and bogs, so as to 
bestow on them unobstructed currents, and to cul- 
tivate their borders. In sandy countries, where 
they are most extensive, valuable and pernicious, 
their last quality #s most easily removed, as I shall 
endeavor to show. 

Side and straight ditches, where ditching is 
necessary, ought generally to be abandoned, and 














the stream trained nearly to its natural course, 
avoiding acute angles, and aiming at gentle sinu- 
osites. ‘The loose texture of a sandy soil suggests 
these precautions. In consequence of it, side 
ditches are speedily filled up. Straight ditches 
give an impetus to the current, exposing & crum- 
bling soil to a constant abrasion, and devoting 
the point upon which it expends its greatest fury 
to great injury. Acute angles create strong cur- 
rents and are unable to withstand weak ones. 
‘The lowest ground is naturaily the best for drains. 
And gentle bends check the impetuosity of cur- 
rents. From adhering to the lowest ground or 
natural course of the stream, we may avail our- 
selves to greal extent of the stream itself’ towards 
periecting the drain, by periodically removing 
such obstructions as it is unable to remove, or dis- 
closes in cutting a ditch for itself. ‘These in the 
sandy countries consist generally of o!d wood, oc- 
casionally of veins of some more rigid species of 
earth ; the first to be removed, the latter to be cut 
through. In cutting ditches, widening channels, 
paring off points, cleaning and deepening drains 
of any kind, one of the most obvious, and most 
common errors, is to leave the earth on their bor- 
ders, so as to dam out a considerable portion of 
the water the drain was intended to receive, and 
to destroy all the crop within its influence. ‘This 
earth ought unexceptionably to be employed in 
curing hollows, leaving the edges of the drain 
every where lower than the adjacent ground. By 
this means floods will seldomer occur, and more 
rapidly return to the channel; because as the 
Water is every where trickling into the drain as 
the rain falls, it has more time to dispose of it, and 
lor the same reason, an excess will sooner be re- 
duced. Both the rapid and complete reduction of 
floods is of great importance to crops, few of 
which will sustain much injury from a very short 
immersion. They are ruined for want of a remedy 
against stagnant water. Drains in the lowest 
ground, with edges lower than the ground design- 
ed to be dried, aided by ridges and furrows, emp- 
tying into the drains, will afford this remedy, in 
the most perfect manner. 

As all ourstreams have others falling into them, 
and are attended with a multitude of springs 
breaking out at the termination of the high land, 
some substitute for the side ditches, so unsuccess- 
fully tried for the purpose of intercepting these 
rills and springs, is indispensable. I have tried 
three with entire success, at an expense of labor 
infinitely less than thatso frequently lost by adher- 
ing to side ditches, in such cases as we are con- 
sidering. Ifthe tributary stream rises beyond the 
ground we are draining, it is managed by the 
same principles as the chief stream, so far up- 
wards as is necessary. If it rises in a bold spring 
at the junction of the hills with the flat we are re- 
claiming, a channel is made for it in the lowest 
ground, and by the shortest distance, to the central 
drain, as narrow as the the spade will allow, never 
more than eighteen inches deep, with perpendicu- 
lar sides, which in these narrow cuts last much 
longer than slopes, because they are not equally 
exposed to frosts. Ifsprings ooze in a continued 
line at the junction of the hill and flat, a side cut 
as narrow as possible and deep enough to inter- 
sect them all, with a direct cut as above to the 
main drain, is one remedy. The labor of these 
cuts is trifling. ‘The last, however, like all ditches 
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above the lowest ground in sandy soils, is liable 
to be filled up. ‘To obviate this inconvenience 
(which in these small cuts is not very great) | | 
have frequently tried covered drains, constructed 
as follows, with invariable success. 

A ditch at least four feet deep is cut so as com- 
pletely to intersect the whole line of these oozing 
springs, to the depth of about three feet, and it is | 
continued to the open drain into which it must 
discharge its water, by the route affording the most | 
convenient fall for that purpose. ‘The ditch is cut | 
gradually narrower trom the top to the bottom, 
where it is not above eightinches wide. A row 
of poles, of such a size as nearly, but not entirely 
to touch, islaid on each side of the ditch at bot- 
tom. Green or seasoned brush, without leaves, 
trimmed to lie close, is then packed into the ditch, 
with the small ends downwards, and touching 
the poles, beginning at the upper end of the 
ditch. ‘The inclination of the brush must be up 
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large quantity of the best land now yielding foal 
air, may be brought at a trifling expense to yield 
fine crops. 

For the introduction of this mode of draining, 
the cheapest, the most practicable, and the most 
profitable, a law isnecessary. I do not know that 
Coke’s Summa Ratio provides for the case, and the 
absurdities to be found in the code, upon which 
this exalted encomium is pronounced, are records 
of human folly sufficient to shake a confidence 
in the good sense and justice of an entire nation, 
however plain the case may be. A proprietor 
below may perhaps be found, blind to the clear 
moral obligations which require him to remove the 
obstructions against the draining of a proprietor 
above; whilst one above may be so lynx-eyed, as 
to see injuries to himself from draining !and below. 
And yet the prosperity and the health of the 
whole nation is atleast as deeply affected by the 
object, as by the establishment of roads; nor 





stream, at an angle of about forty-five degrees 
with the bottom of the ditch; it must be packed 
as close with the hand as possible, and cut into | 
lengths proper for the end of filling the ditch | 
within ten inches of the top. The brush is then 

to be covered with four inches of dry sound leaves 

of any kind, and the whole of the earth to be 

returned upon the ditch and well rammed. It will 

press down the brush and leaves low enough to 

admit of any species of culture without disturbing 

them. ‘The oozing water will be received by the 

former, and must trickle through the apertures 

caused by having its small ends at bottom, and by 

the poles, down to the open drain, and the soured 

ground will lose every boggy appearance. 

This mode of draining seems in description to 
be more troublesome, than I have found it to be in 
practice. Unless its duration could be ascertained, 
we cannot certainly pronounce as to its cheapness. 
The oldest 1 have had an opportunity of attending 
to, was constructed aboutten years past. Its ob- 
jects were to render aroad dry, and about two 
acres of soured barren land better, by sinking a 
line of oozing springs lying collaterally with the 
road, which made it a quagmire in wet weather, 
and rendered the two acres barren.—T he road has 
been ever since dry and firm, and the land, of the | 
best in the field. 1 cannot help thinking that a} 
well constructed drain of this kind, will last a! 
century. Where stones can be had, they may be | 
made to last forever, but I doubt whether brick | 
work would be equal to the brush. 

But this is like shooting speculation a century | 
beyond hope. It is superfluous to invent modes of | 
preserving spots, whilst we are destroying districts. | 
i will therefore return to the subject, as it relates 
to draining the vast body of land lying on creeks 
and smallrivers. ‘There is no species of draining | 
so cheap or beneficial, as where there is water 
sufficient to perform a chief part of the work. 
Most streams can perform some of it. In either: 
case, the removal of obstructions of wood or loose 
stone, requires infinitely less labor, than to dig an 
equivalent canal; and the water thus aided, will | 
continue to deepen its channel, until its efforts are 
controlled by withholding the assistance. The 
earth it scoops out of the channel, becomes an 
alluvion for curing an ebundance of chasms and 
inequalities, the fruit of torrents and obstructions. 
And by correcting some angles, and deepening the 
channels of the creeks, and small rivere, a very 








would a lower country which should stop all the 


roads leading from above, act as unjustly or ab- 


surdly as those who stop the drains from above. 
{t would not injure the climate, and by arresting 
commodities, it would establish some monopcly 
beneficial to itself; but the obstructor of draining 
gains no exclusive advantage, and sharesin the 
general calamity of a bad climate. 

Such laws are not novel. Pennsylvania is in- 
debted tothem forsome of her finest farms. I 
much question whether the state legislatures have 
a power to pass any laws equally beneficial. 
They mighttry the experiment, short of that re- 
quiring social embankments, by only imposing 
the simple and easy obligation of keeping upa 
social current, sufficient to drain all lands above, in 
every stream lying above tide water. Such laws 
might at first be limited to the removal of obstruc- 
tions of wood or earth, until experience should 
decide, whether they might not be beneficially ex- 
tended even to obstructions of stone. 

The residue of this subject contains in every 
view its most important division, and unfortunately 
meets with less capacity to do it justice. The 
benefits arising from draining the kind of ground 
we have passed over, though great in themselves, 
are inconsiderable, compared with those which 
would result from draining the marshes and 
sunken grounds upon tide water. A new country 
and climate would be gained byit. We know 
that the Dutch, in both hemispheres, have re- 
claimed rich countries from the ocean, whilst we 
abandon them to the rivers; but I do not recollect 
to have heard of a book upon draining and bank- 
ing. My whole experience is confined to a single 
experiment, yet unfinished, the occurrences of 


‘which I shall relate, so far as they may be useful. 


It is made on ground similar to the body of marsh 
and wet land, abounding on the tide rivers and 
creeks of the eastern states, toan extent sufficient, 
if reclaimed, to dispense wealth and comfort, and 
unreclaimed, unwholesomeness and death. 

About two hundred acres of such land, three 
fourths of which were subject to the tides, which 
fluctuate to the extent of about three feet, and 
within half a mile of a large river, is the subject 
of the experiment. The remaining fourth, though 
a few inches above tide water, was sunken land, 
covered with the usual growth of such ground. A 
large portion was soft marsh, subject to common 
tides, and nearly as much a sheet of water, shal- 
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low at low tides. On one side of this area, has 
been constructed a canal about eighteen feet wide, 
to conduct a creek sufficiently large for two mills 
above; and on the other, one half as wide, to 
receive and convey several small streams, and a 
great number of springs. At the termination of 
the work, these canals are connected by a dam 
nearly two hundred yards long, one half crossing 
the soft marsh, and the other the space constitut- 
ing the former bed of the creek. These canals 
are between four and five miles long, and have 
been constructed cautiously and leisurely, to di- 
minish the loss of the adventure, should it prove 
unsuccessful. 

The experiment was commenced by cutting a 
ditch on the left side for the small canal, about 
four feet wide, and two deep, near the dry land, 
but wholly in the soil of the wet.—It was found 
to yield too little earth to make a bank high and 
strong enough to resist either inundations or high 
tides; that the earth became so porous, on drying, 
as to produce leaks and breaches ; and that it was 
yetso adhesive asto admit of the burrowing of 
muskrats, with which the place abounded. Thus 
the first attempt failed, anda considerable ditch 
became wholly useless. 

As this spongy and fibrous soil extended to the 
base of the hills on both sides, the next attempt 
was made by driving a double row of stakes and 
puncheons round and split, being six feet long, 
two feet inte the wet ground, about eighteen from 
the dry, fitted together as close as possible, and 
‘covering them with the same kind of soil, dug out 
of the canal for conducting the creek, which 
afforded earth when cut about one foot deep, to 
cover the stakes. The result was, that the wooden 
wall under this spongy and fibrous earth, was no 
security against the muskrats, and that the bank 
was pierced by them at pleasure. ‘The labor in 
wood was therefore lost, but not the insufficient 
channel, nor the bank. 

‘The channel being about twelve inches deeper 
than the adjacent sunken ground, would contain 
and conduct the creek except in inundations, and 
as the bank hitherto described was in every view 
insufficient, chasms of fifteen or twenty feet wide 
were made in it at about three hundred yards 
apart, to let the water pass out when high. The 
creek was turned into this canal, with a view of 
floating the sand from above, and depositing it 
along the bottom, conveniently for removal to the 
bank in order to oppose its friable nature to the 
architectural skill of the muskrats. 

At some convenient season once a year (for 
the experiment proceeded for years) the water of 
the creek being turned successively through these 
chasms above, left its bottom below of firm sand, 
which was very easily raised upon the bank. By 
the pressure of this annual alluvion of sand, upon 
the spongy soil, the channel of the creek became 
deeper, and the alluvion was increased, so that 
finally the first embankment, being greatly raised 
and completely covered with the sand filtered by 
the water into a state for the object, became a for- 
tification proof against the skill of these trouble- 
some animals. 

The chasms left for inundations being of the 
kind of soil described, were not liable to be cut by 
the water into new channels, and their edges or 
banks, being higher than the bottom of the creek, 
very little sand could escape through them. 
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As the body of water on the left side, was too 
inconsiderable for the alluvion process, it became 
necessary to abandon the old ditch, and to com- 
mence a hew one, so far touching upon the base 
of the rising dry land, as to secure a sufliciency of 
sand for the bank, and yet to be able to penetrate 
to the springs, which created a perpetual pond 
and bog ina portion of the area to be drained. It 
is now cut throughout its whole course of about 
three miles, s0 deep as to have reached many of 
the springs, with a bank able to command inun- 
dations, and tides. ‘The bank was composed of 
sand only, (the wooden staccade having turned 
out to be useless) and being of considerable size, 
proved a complete barrier against the muskrats, 
in the following cases excepted: In three several 
places the bog or marsh, protruded into the dry 
land at right angles with the course of the ditch, 
in narrow necks not worth the expense of includ- 
ing. ‘Two of these were about thirty yards wide, 
and the third near ten. All were crossed, and to 
save the trouble of getting sand for the bank, a 
more careful trial was made of the staccade and 
spongy soil. ‘They proved in all three places in- 
sufficient to confine the water, or resist the musk- 
rats. A sandy soil lay on both sides of these guts, 
but still it would be considerable labor to remove 
a quantity of it sufficient for the whole bank ; to 
save this labor, a ditch was cut on the inner or 
lower side of the bank close to its base, three feet 
wide, and as many deep, quite across the mouths 
of the two largest guts, and fiiled with the adja- 
cent sandy soil; and this thread of sand was con- 
tinued on the back of the spongy part of the bank 
above high water mark in the canal. At the nar- 
row gut the bank was well coated above ground 
with sand. At all three, success was complete. 

Before the inefficacy of the staccade was disco- 
vered, it was resorted to in making the dam across 
the creek and marsh. Stakes and puncheons of 
about nine feet long were driven about three into 
the earth across both, in the centre of the intended 
dam, and in a triple row. Nine feet from this 
staccade on each side, a close and strong wattled 
fence of green cedar was made, for the purpose of 
holding the moist soil of the marsh, so far as the 
dam was to be compounded of it, and of arresting 
the sand, where it was to be made by an alluvion. 
By laying plank for the laborers on each side, at 
fifteen feet distance from these wattlings, and 
working backwards toward them, cutting out the 
earth as deeply as the laborers could reach, marsh 
earth was easily obtained at low tides to raise the 
dam to a sufficient height, so far as the marsh ex- 
tended ; but though it was eighteen feet wide, it 
proved unable to resist either the water or the 
muskrats. It therefore became necessary to cut 
a ditch along the whole length of this moiety of 
the dam, binding on the centre or staccade, four 
feet wide, and two feet deeper than the summit 
of the marsh, and to fill it with a thread of well 
fiitered alluvion sand. This remedy has hitherto 
been sufficient, but nine months only having 
elapsed, since it was tried, it is not entirely confid- 
ed in. 

The remaining moiety of the dam was entirely 
composed of alluvion sand. For this object, the 
canal for the creek was made to terminate at a 
steep sandy hill, being cut close to its base. Care 
was taken to keep the bottom of the creek two 
feet above low water mark, for the sake of a cur- 
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rent, which being directed into two nine feet lanes, 
made by the staccade and the wattlings, gradually 
conveyed the sand into them, and forced the creek 
to retireinto a narrow channel. To accelerate the 
operation, the sand of the hill was occasionally 
thrown into the creek, and to lessen the labor of 
doing it, the channel, as the canal widened by 
drafts of sand from the hill, was kept near its 
base. This was done by occasionally removing 
the stones and pebbles, generally found in sandy 
soils, and left behind by the filtration, to the base 
of the bank, where they produced the indispensa- 
ble end of preventing the attrition of the current. 

As much sand being thus conveyed and de- 
posited as the descent would allow, two close pa- 
rallel green cedar wattlings were made eighteen 
feet below the lowest hitherto mentioned, from the 
highland to the marsh ; the cut through the marsh 
on the lower side, made in raising that part of the 
lam, was converted into a channel for the creek 
to the opposite high-land anda short canal was 
cut through a neck of marsh, to conduct it from 
thence to tide water below. And thenceforth the 
sand was deposited by the current along the 
whole extent of the dam, from whence it was oc- 
casionally with great ease removed upon it, by 
taking off the creek in low tides and dry seasons, 
in which there is no difficulty. 

In carrying the staccade across the creek, great 
care was taken to make its top one foot higher 
than the highest tides, and on covering it with 
the sand, the aperture lelt for the tides was closed. 
The dam was however twice broken by high tides, 
before it was conjectured that the sand by ils 
weight had compressed the porous marsh soil of 
which the bottom of the creek was composed, and 
lowered the whole staccade with it. Upon astrict 
attention to this idea, however, it was concluded, 
that such a compressure, in proportion to weight 
and compressibility took place throughout the dam 
and banks; and that though it required occasion- 
al additions to both, to preserve their level at least 
two feet above the highest tides and inundations, 
its eflect of obstructing the percolation of the sur- 
rounding water into the space to be drained, ad- 
mitted by the nature of the soil to a great extent, 
was a full retribution for the labor thus expended, 

The dam and banks being closed quite around, 
to get rid of the internal water, constituted the re- 
maining difficulty. It was necessary to construct 
a gate to discharge it at low tides. A tide gate 
in the centre of the dam was unsuccessfully tried. 
And finally a trunk made of two inch oak plank, 
sixteen feet long, with a cavity three feet wide 
and one deep, answered the end much better than 
any other experiment. ‘The water on the inside 
passes along the dam, parallel to the water on the 
out, in the channel cut for raising the dam across 


the marsh, to the small canal near the junction of 


its bank with the dam. At this spot the founda- 
tion is an unctuous fullers’ earth. ‘The place be- 
ing made by bay-dams, was dug out to the pre- 
cise level of low water, and the trunk accurately 
laid down upon it. Plank one foot wide was sunk 
quite around it edgeways, so as to lap two inches 
on the bottom of the trunk, and the whole was 
covered with earth, and well rammed to within 
two feet of the ends, so as to discharge the water 
into the small canal. At each aperture of the 
trunk is a door made of a single plank, fitted to 
the outside, having four folds of coarse woollen 





cloth, dipped in hot tar, nailed on so as.to fit the 
mouths of the box, fixed by strong hinges made 
for the purpose, and latched under water by the 
he!p of a long handle attached to the latch. The 
delect hitherto discovered is, that the trunk is not 
long enough by about six feet. 

This species of trunk was first tried to save the 
water of a small branch for grinding gypsum, in 
a simple tub mill, built for that purpose. Only 
one door, and no latch was necessary. The 
pressure of the waterin the pond was such, that 
when high, a strong chain attached well to the 
door, worked with a small lever, was necessary to 
open it. A hole of two inches diameter, kept 
closed with a large peg, to be pulled out by a pole 
fastened to it, was resorted to for diminishing the 
resistance of the walter, and caused the door to 
open more easily. And the end of saving the 
water was very well effected. 

It was discovered that the interval water to be 
voided by the trunk was vastly increased by 
springs passing under the canals, for which there 
was no remedy but to deepen them. This remedy 
was applied to the small one with such effect, that 
iis continuance, until the bottom in its whole 
course shall be brought toa level with the water 
at low tide, is confidently considered as a certain 
cure for the evil. ‘The number and size of the 
springs discovered were beyond expectation, and 
the interception of the residue is considered as 
certain. ‘The large canal could not be deepened 
hitherto, because it has not quite finished the work 
of alluvion. But there will be no difficulty in cut- 
ling off the springs beneath it, by a narrow ditch 
in the centre. For when this work is done, the 
obstructions to prevent the creek from deepening 
itself will be removed, and that operation will 
both lessen the work of penetrating to the springs, 
and also bestow upon the bank a more perlect de- 
gree of strength. 

The efforts used to prevent the abrasion of the 
water in acute angles, eddies or strong currents, 
consisted of single or double wattles of green 
cedar, in proper declivities to resist water, and to 
retain earth; and of throwing all stones and gra- 
vel washed from the base of the hills cut by the 
canal, to the base of the bank. ‘The bank also, 
generally, had covered itself before its apertures, 
for allowing a passage to inundations, were closed, 
with a strong tegument of shrubs, weeds or grass ; 
and these several remedies against the attrition of 
the current have hitherto been effectual. A por- 
tion of the land heretofore flooded by common 
tides, is quite dry, and will be this year cultivated. 

Afier widening the dam by alluvion, to about 
thirty feet, the creek will no longer be kept paral- 
lel with it, but will be sent straight on from the 
right bank. And the bank is destined to the use 
of apple trees. 

The sandy soil approximating upon most or all 
of the marshes and sunken grounds of the eastern 
states, seemsto be the providential provision of 
the means for reclaiming them ; and the multitude 
of currents passing through this soil, are like 
vehicles for conveying these means to the neces- 
sary positions. They are vehicles which disregard 
distance, travel constantly and never decay. They 
will calk the most porous soil, overwhelm the 
strongest vermin, and follow the slightest direction. 
Their efforts may be aided by the plough, by re- 
moving obstructions, and by tumbling into them 
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sandy declivities with little labor, near to which 
they should be guided for that purpose. 





TOBACCO, 


The extent of country yet devoted to the cul- 
tivation of this plant, entitles it to a place in an 
agricultural ephemeris, the object of which is, to 
kill bad habits, and to be killed itself by acomplete 
system. ‘The preservableness of tobacco, endows 
it with the rare capacity of waiting for a market, 
and constituted a recommendation which induced 
me to cultivate it attentively during two years.— 
Both crops succeeded beyond the medium calcula- 
tion, and the experiments still exhibited results 
conclusively proving the propriety of its abandon- 
ment. These results were all with ease reduced 
to figures. It was easy to fix the value of labor 
bestowed on an acre o! tobacco, and on its crop 
afier severance ; and on an acre of corn or wheat, 
with the preparation of its crop also for market. 
It was as easy to ascertain the produce of equal 
soils, and prices were settled by sales. Such esti- 
mates demonstrated the loss of growing tobacco, 
merely on the score of annual profit, without 
taking into the account, the formidable obstacle it 
constitutes to the improvement of land. 

This objection is not founded upon the erroneous 
opinion, that it is peculiarly an impoverisher. On 
the conirary, my impression was, that it was less 
so, than any other crop I knew of, except cotton 
and the sweet potato. But upon its enormous 
consumption of labor, and its diminutive returns 
of manure. It would startle even an old pianter, 
to see an exact account of the labor devoured by 
an acre of tobacco, and the preparation of the 
crop for market. Even supposing that crop to 
amount to the extraordinary quantity of one thou- 
sand pounds, he would find it seldom, if ever, 
producing a profit upon a fair calculation. He 
would be astonished to discover how often he had 
rare over the land, and the tobacco, through 
iis hands, in fallowing, hilling, cutting off hills, 
planting, replantings, toppings, suckerings, weed- 
ings, cuttings, picking up, removing out of the 
ground by hand, hanging, striking, stripping, 
stemming, and prizing, and that the same labor, 
devoted to almost any other employment, would 
have produced a better return by ordinary success, 
than tobacco does by the extravagant crop I have 
supposed. 

Though its profit is small or nothing, its quality 
of starving every thing, exceeds that of every 
othercrop. It starves the earth by producing but 
little litter, and it starves its cultivators, by produ- 
cing nothing toeat. Whatever plenty or splen- 
dor it may bestow on its owner, the soil it feeds on 
must necessarily become cadaverous, and its culti- 
vators squalid. Nor can it possibly difluse over 
the face of the earth, or the faces of its inhabitants, 
the exuberance which flows from fertilization, nor 
the happiness which flows from plenty. 

A substitute is the object of inquiry, afier we 
are convinced of the detrimental nature of any 
crop. When flour sells for as much as tobacco, 
by the pound, wheat would be a complete one, at 
any distance from water carriage; but as that is 
seldom the case, others must be sought alter. 

The extent and population of the country, 


within reach of navigable water, opens to the to- 
bacco districts a wide market, for the disposal of 
many better substitutions. Horses, mules, beef 
and pork, would more than suffice to replace all 
the advantages lost by relinquishing the culture 
of tobacco; and materials for manufacturing, with 
manufacturing itself, would amply provide for any 
possible deficiency. ‘The market for live stock and 
meat, is so great and valuable in the bread stuff 
districts of the eastern waters, as to attract sup- 
plies from quarters far beyond the narrow tobacco 
belt, with which they are immediately surrounded; 
and if it is a question in the best cultivated coun- 
tries, whether grazing and breeding live stock, 
even upon the margin of navigation, is not the 
most profitable agricultural employment, every 
doubt vanishes in comparing it with the culture 


walking to market will create a considerable item 
of that comparison. 

‘Thesystem of agriculture, fora bread stuff farm, 
according to the experience | have had, requires 
live stock sufficient to consume and reduce to ma- 
nure every species of provender and litter; in 
effecting which, a sufficiency of meat may be pro- 
vided for the laborers, either without expense, or 
even producinga profit. But iff am right in con- 
cluding that the live stock of such a farm ought to 
stop at that point, whenever its situation renders 
the expense of transporting its grain to market 
trivial, it follows, that a vast market would remain 
for the meat and live stock of the tobacco district, 
consisting of towns, artizans, all who live by pro- 
fessions and the interest of money; and of the 
bread stuff farmers themselves, as to horses and 
mules, the breeding of which is excluded by this 
system, and as to pork also, wherever a better 
mode of raising it thdn the present shall not be 
adopted. 

Having had no experience of a farm devoted to 
raising live stock, my observations are conjectural. 
It seems to me that manuring might be carried 
much farther, where the whole produce was con- 
sumed on the land, than when a part of it was ex- 
ported ; that the product might be therefore more 
rapidly increased, and the space cultivated, dimin- 
ished; and that the herbaceous and succulent 
crops would so far banish the use of those more 
exhausting, as greatly to accelerate the improve- 
ment of the exhausted tobacco district, and to in- 
sure an immediate or very near return of profit, 
exclusively of a return of comfort, far exceeding 
that to which it has been accustomed. 





THE ECONOMY OF AGRICULTURE. 


There is no snbject less understood, nor more 
generally mistaken than this; nor any more es- 
sential to the prosperity of agriculture. Sufficient 
to afford matter for an entire treatise, it cannot be 
embraced by a short chapter. But a short chap- 
(er may put minds upon the track, able to unfold 
its involutions with every branch of agriculture, 
and more specially to disclose its value. 

Diminutions of comforts, necessaries and ex- 
pense, are too often mistaken for the means of pro- 
ducing the ends they obsiruct ; and the rapacity 
which starves, frequently receives the just retribu- 
tion of a disappointment, begotten by a vicious 





of tobacco, in situations where the capacity of 
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mode of avoiding it. From the master down to 
the meanest utensil, the best capacity for fulfilling 
the contemplated ends, is invariably the best 
economy ; and the same reasoning which demon- 
strates the bad economy of a shattered loom, will 
demonstrate the bad economy of a shattered con- 
stitution, or an imperfect state of body. The cot- 
tagers who inflict upon themselves and their fami- 
lies the discomforts of cold houses, bad bedding 
and insufficient clothing, to acquire wealth, de- 
stroy the vigor both of the mind and body, necessa- 


ry for obtaining the contemplated end, at which of 


course, they can never arrive. ‘The farmer who 
starves his slaves isa still greater sufferer. He 
loses the profits produced by health, strength and 
alacrity ; and suffers the losses caused by disease, 
short life, weakness and dejection. A portion, or 
the whole of the profit arising from their increase 
is also lost. Moreover, he is exposed to various 
injuries from the vices inspired by severe priva- 
tions, and rejects the best sponsor for his happi- 
ness, as well as prosperity, by banishing the so- 
lace of labor. In like manner, the more perfect, the 
more profitable are working animals and imple- 


ments, and every saving by which the capacity of 


either to fulfil their destiny in the best manner is di- 
minished, terminates with certainty in some por- 
tion of loss, and not unfrequently in extravagant 
waste. Even the object of manuring is vastly 
affected by the plight of those animals by which it 
is aided. 

A pinching miserly system of agriculture, may 
indeed keep a farmer out of a prison, but it will 
never lodge him in a palace. Great profit de- 
pends on great improvements of the soil, and great 
improvements can never be made by penurious 
eflorts. ‘The discrimination between useful and 
productive, and useless and barren expenses, con- 
tains the agricultural secret for acquiring happi- 
ness and wealth. A good farmer will sow the 
first with an open hand, and eradicate every 
seed of the other. 

Liberality constitutes the economy of agriculture, 
and perhaps it is the solitary human occupation, to 
which the adage, “the more we give, the more 
we shall receive,” can be justly applied. Libe- 
rality to the earth in manuring and culture is the 
fountain of its bounty to us. Liberality to slaves 
and working animals is the fountain of their pro- 
fit. Liberality to domestic brutes is the fountain 
of manure. By raising in proper modesa suffi- 
ciency of meat for our laborers, we bestow a 
strength upon their bodies, and a fertility upon the 
ground, either of which will recompense us for 
the expense of the meat, and the other will be a 
profit. The good work of astrong team, causes 
a profit beyond the bad work of a weak one, after 
deducting the additional expense of feeding it; 
and it saves moreover half the labor of a driver, 
sunk in following a badone. Liberality in warm 
houses produces health, strength and comfort ; 
preserves the lives of a multitude of domestic 
animals ; causes all animals to thrive on less food; 
and secures from damage all kinds of crops. And 
liberality in the utensils of husbandry, saves labor 
1o a vast extent, by providing the proper tools for 
doing the work both well and expeditiously. 

Foresight is another item in the economy of ag- 
riculture. It consists in preparing work for all 


weather, and doing all work in proper weather, | 


and at proper times. ‘The climate of the United 
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States makes the first easy, and the second less 
difficult than in most countries. Ruinous viola- 
lions of this important rule are yet frequent from 
temper and impatience. Nothing is more com- 
mon than a persistence in ploughing, making hay, 
cutting wheat, and other works, when a emal! 
delay might have escaped agreat loss; and the 
labor employed to destroy, would have been em- 
ployed to save. Crops of all kinds are often plant- 
ed or sown at improper periods or unseasonably, 
in relation to the state of the weather, to their 
detriment or destruction, from the want of an ar- 
rangement of the work on a farm, calculated for 
doing every species of it precisely at the periods, 
and im the seasons, most likely to enhance its 
profit. 

A third item in the economy of agriculture is not 
to kill ime by doing the same thing twice over. 
However laboriously at work, we are doing no- 
thing during one of the operations, and frequently 
worse than nothing, on account of the double 
detriment of tools, teams and clothing. The 
losses to farmers occasioned by this error, are 
prodigious under every defective system of agri- 
culture, and under ours are enormously enhanced 
by the habit of sharing in the crop with an annual 
Shilts and contrivances innumerable 
are resorted to, for saving present time, by bad 
and perishable work, at an enormous loss of future 
time, until at length the several fragments of time 
thus destroyed, visibly appear spread over a farm, 
in the form of ruined houses, fences, orchards and 
soil ; demonstrating that every advantage of such 
shifis is the parent of many disadvantages, and 
that a habit of finishing every species of work in 
the best mode, is the best economy. 

The high importance of this article of agricul- 
tural economy demands an illustration. Let us 
suppose that dead wood fencing will consume ten 
per centum of a farmer’s time, which supposition 
devotes about thirty-six days in the year to that 
object. It would cost him five whole years in fifty. 
If his farm afforded stone, and his force could in 
one whole year make his enclosures of that lasting 
material, he would save four whole years by this 
more perfect operation ; exclusive of the benefits 
gained by a longer life, or transmitted to his pos- 
terity. If his farm did not furnish stone, as live 
fences can be made with infinitely less labor than 
stone, his saving of time would be greater by nais- 
ing them, but the donation to posterity less from 
their more perishable nature. It seems tome that 
the time necessary to rear and repair live fenees, 
is lessthan onetenth of that consumed by those 
of dead wood. By doing this article of work ina 
mode thus surpassing the present miserable fen- 
cing shifis in use, our farmers would gain the 
enormous profit of four years and an half in fifty, 
and an entire country, that of nine years in each 
hundred. ‘Time constitutes profit or loss in agri- 
culture, and many other employments. Such an 
enormous loss is itself sufficient to bankrupt the 
soil of a fine country. ‘Transformed into an equi- 
valent gain, the difference of eighteen per centum 
to the same country might retrieve it. ‘The case 
simply consists of the diflerence between paying 
and receiving enormous usury, for the sake of 
grewing rich. 

I have selected a few items merely to attract the 
reader’s attention to the economy of agriculture, 
that his own sagacity may pursue the subject be- 
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yond the limits assigned to these essays. It is 
one highly necessary to all practical men, and 
worthy of the minute consideration of the most! 
profound mind; sor do [ know one exhibiting to 
experience and talents a stronger invitation to 
make themselves useful. 





THE PLEASURES OF AGRICULTURE 


In free countries are more, and in enslaved 
fewer, than the pleasures of most other employ- 
ments. ‘Ihe reason of it is, that agriculture both 
from its nature, and also as being generally the 
employment of a great portion of a nation, cannot 
be united with power, considered as an exclusive 
interest. Et must of course be enslaved, wherever 
despotism exists, and its masters will enjoy more 
pleasures in that case, than itcan ever reach. On 
the contrary, Where power is not an exclusive, but 
a general interest, agriculture can employ its own 
energies for the attainment of its own happiness. 

Under a free government it has before it the 
inexhaustible sources of human pleasure, of fitting 
ideas to substances, and substances to ideas; and 
of a constant rotation of hope and fruition. 

The novelty, frequency and exactness of ac- 
commodations between our ideas and operations, 
constitute the most exquisite sourse of mental 
pleasure. Agriculture feeds it with endless eup- 
plies in the natures of soi!s, plants, climates, ma- 
nures, instruments of culture and domestic ani- 
inals. ‘Their combinations are inexhaustible, the 
novelty of resulis is endless, discrimination and 
adaptation are never idle, and an unsatiated interest 
receives gratifications in quick succession. 


Benevolence is so closely associated with this | 


interest, that its exertion in numberless instances, 
is necessary to fosterit. Liberality in supplying 
itslaborers with the comlorts of life is the best 
sponsor for the prosperity of agriculture, and the 
practice of almost every moral virtue is amply 
remunerated in this world, whilst it is also the 
best surety for attaining the blessings of the next. 
Poetry, in allowing more virtue to agriculture, 
than to any other profession, has abandoned her 
privilege of fiction, and yielded to the natural 
moral effeet of the absence of temptation. The 
geame fact is commemorated by religion, upon an 
occasion the most soleinn, within the scope of the 
human imagination. At the awlul day of judg- 


ment, the discrimination of the good from the | 


wicked, is not made by the criterion of sects or of 
dogmas, but by one which constitutes the daily 
employment and the great end of agriculture. 
The Judge upon this occasion bas by anticipation 


pronounced, that to feed the hungry, clothe the | 


naked, and give drink to the thirsty, are the pas- 


sports to future happiness; and the divine intelli- 


gence which selected an agricultural state as a 
paradise for its first favorites, has here again pre- 
scribed the agricultural virtues as the means for 
the admission of their posterity into heaven. 

With the pleasures of religion, agriculture 
unites those of pativtism, and among the worthy 
competitors for pre-eminence in the practice of 
this cardinal virtue, a profound author assigns ¢ 
high station to him who has made two biades 


of grass grow instead of one; an idea capable of, 


oe 
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a system of agriculture which doubles the fertility 
of a country, and a successi/ul war which doubles 
its territory. By the first the territory itself is also 
substantially doubled, without wasting the lives, 
the wealth, or the liberty of the nation which has 
thus subdued sterility, and drawn prosperity trom 
a willing source. By the second, the blood pre- 
tended to be enriched, is spilt; the wealth pre- 
tended to be increased, is wasted ; the liberty said 
to be secured, is immolated to the patriotism of a 
victorious army ; and desolation in every form is 
made to stalk in the glittering garb of false glory, 
throughout some neighboring country. Moral 
law decides the preference with undeviating con- 
sistency, in assigning to the nation, which elects 
true patriotism, the recompense of truth, and to 
the electors of the false, the expiation of error. 
To the respective agents, the same law assigns 
the remorses of a conqueror, and the quiet con- 
science of the agriculturist. 

The capacity of egriculture for affording luxu- 
ries to the body, is not less conspicuous than its 
capacity for affording luxuries to the mind; it 
being ascience singularly possessing the double 
qualities of feeding with unbounded liberality, 
both the moral appetites of the one, and the 
physical wants of the other. It can even feed a 
morbid love of money, whilst itis babituating us 
to the practice of virtue; and whilst it provides 
for the wants of the philosopher, it affords .him 
ample room forthe most curious and yet useful 
researches. Inshort, by the exercise it gives both 
to the body and to the mind, it secures health and 
vigor to both; and by combining a thorough 
‘knowledge of the real affairs of life, with a neces- 
s\ly for investigating the arcana of nature, and the 
strongest invitations to the practice of morality, it 
becomes the best architect of a complete man. 

If this eulogy should succeed in awakening the 
attention of men of science to a skilful practice 
of agriculture, they will become models for indivi- 
duals, and guardians for national happiness. ‘The 
discoveries of the learned will be practised by the 
ignorant; and asystem which sheds happiness, 
plenty and virtue all around, will be gradually 
substituted for one which fosters vice, breeds want, 
and begets misery. 

Politicians (who ought to know the most, and 
generally know the least, of a science in which the 
United States are more deeply interested than in 
cany other) will appear, of more practical know- 
‘ledge, or at least of better theoretical instruction ; 
and the hopeless habit of confiding our createst 
interest to people most ignorant of it, will be aban- 
_doned. 
| "The errors of politicians ignorant of agriculture, 
or their projects designed to oppress it, can only 
rob it of its pleasures, and consign it to contempt 
‘and misery. ‘This revolution of its natural state, 
is invariably affected by war, armies, heavy taxes, 
or exclusive privileges. In two cases alone, have 
nations ever gained any thing by war. ‘Those of 
| repelling invasion and emigrating into a more 
‘fruitful territory. In every other case, the indus- 
trious of all professions suller by war, the effects 
of which, in its modern form, are precisely the 
eime to the victorious and the vanquished nation. 
The least evil to be apprehended from victorious 
armies, is a permanent system of heavy taxation, 
than which, nothing can more vitally wound or 








a signal amplification, by a comparison between kill the pleasures of agriculture. Of the same 
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stamp, are exclusive privileges in every form;|ment of parent and child, binds them together, 
and to pillage or steal under the sanction of the | and the power creating these abuses, must make 
statute books, is no lees fatal to the happiness of | them proys for its support, or instruments for its 
agricullure, than the hierarchical tyranny over|subversion. Its election between these alterna- 
the soul, under the pretended sanction of God, or | tives is certain, and society is thus unavoidably 
the feudal tyranny over the body, under the equal- | arco into two divisions. One containing ail 
ly fraudulent pretence of defending the nation. | those who pay, and the other those who receive 
Ina climate and soil, where good culture never | contributions, required either for public use, or to 
fails to beget plenty, where bad cannot produce | foster private avarice or ambition. Good govern- 
famine, begirt by nature against the risk of inva- | ment is graduated by this latter kind of contribu- 
sion, and favored by the accident with the power | tion thus unfortunately allied to the furmer. The 
of self-government, agriculture can only lose its| highest amount constitutes the worst, and the 
happiness by the folly or fraud of statesmen, or | lowest, the best possible species of government. 





by its own ignorance. 


THE RIGHTS OF AGRIGULTURE. 

It is lamentable to confess, that this, to bea 
true, must be almost a negative number. This 
most useful and virtuous interest enjoys no rights, 
except in the United States; and there it enjoys 
no exclusive rights, whilst the few in which it| 
shares are daily contracted by the various arts of 
ambition and avarice. Every where else, agri- 
culture is a slave; here she is only a dupe. 
Abroad she is condemned by avowed force to 
feed voluptuousness, avarice and ambition ; here, 
she is deluded by flattery and craft, during fits of 
joy or of fury, to squander her property, to mort- 
gage her laborers, and to shackle her freedom. 
Abroad, she suflers contempt, and is sensible of 
her degradation; here, she is a blind Quixote, 
mounted on a wooden horse, and persuaded by 
the acclamations of her foes, that she is soaring 
to the stars, whilst she is ready to tumble into the 
dust. 

Privileges are rearing by laws all around at her 
expense, and whilst she is taught to believe that 
they will only take from her a few inconsiderable 
slips, they will at length draw a spacious circum- 
vallation, within which will gradually grow up a 
power, beyond her control. ‘Tricks, us well as in- 
ventions, are daily fortified with legal bulwarks, 
called charters, to transier her wealth, and to se- 
cure frauds against her efforts. Capital in every 
furm, save that of agriculture, is fed by taxes and 
by bounties, which she must pay; whilst nota 
single bounty is paid to her by capital in any form ; 
and instead of being favored with some prizes in 
the lottery of society, she pays most, and is re- 
warded herself by the blanks of underwriting the 
projects of statesmen, and bearing the burthens of 
government. 








‘rhe use of society is to secure the fruits of his 
own industry and talents to each associator. 


those {ruits from some partnersto others. Of this 
abuse, that interest covering the majority of part- 
ners is the victim. And the difficulty of discrimi- 


But as both are drawn from the majority of every 
socicty, whenever the agricultural interest covers 


‘that majority, this interest is the victim of the 


coalition ; and as it almost universally does cover 
this majority, the agricultural interest is almost 
universally its slaves. 

‘The consequences to agriculiure will be demon- 
strated by converting this coalition between go- 
vernment and its creatures, or of all who receive 
tools given by law, into a political pope, and pla- 
cing in his month an address to agriculture, in a 
parody of Ernulphus’ form of excommunication: 

‘*¢ May you be taxed in your lands, your slaves, 
your houses, your carriages, your horses, your 
clothing, your liquore, your coffee, your tea, and 
your salt. May you be taxed by banks, by pro- 
ltecting duties, by embargoes, and by charters of 
a thousand diflerent forms. May the exemption 
of your exports from taxation be removed, and 
may you then be taxed through your wheat, 
your corn, your tobacco, your cotton, your rice, 
your indigo, your sugar, your hemp, your live 
stock, your beef, your pork, your tar, pitch and 
turpentine, your onions, your cheese, and vour 
potatoes. May you be taxed for the support of 
government, or to enrich exclusive or chartered 
interests, through every article you import, and 
through every article you export, by duties called 
protecting, but intended to take away your con- 
stitutional protection against taxation for the bene- 
fit of capitalists. May you be taxed through 
every article produced by your labor or necessary 
to your subsistence, comfort and pleasure, by ex- 
cises. And whilst every species of your pro- 
ducts, and of your consumptions are thus taxed, 
may your capital, being visible, be moreover taxed 
in various modes. May all these taxes, whether 
plain or intricate, (alter deducting the small sum 
necessary to produce the genuine end ol!’ society, ) 
be employed in enriching capitalists, and buying 
soldiers, placemen and contractors to make you 


submissive to usurpations, and as quiet under 


ry @ le ‘ . Its | your burthens, as a martyr tied to the stake, under 
abuse consists in artifice or force, for transferring | the flames. 


After you have been taxed as far aa 
you cap pay, may you by the bounty of God Al- 
mighty be moreover mortgaged up to your value 


| or credit, for the benefit of the said coalition of 


nating laws, transferring such fruits for the benefit | capitalists. And finaily, may none of this good 


of society, from those having in view the gratifica- 
tion of avarice and ambition, produces a sympathy 
and combination between these distinct kinds of 


law. As the members of the government, and | 


members o! legal frauds, both extract power and 
income from the majority, they are apt to coalesce; 
and each party to favor the designs of its ally, in 
their operations upon the common enemy. Hence 
governments love to create exclusive rights, and 
exclusive rights cling to governments. The liga- 





and useful coalition, to whom is given the wealth 
of this world, as the kingdom of heaven is to the 
pope and his clergy, be taxed in their stock or 
principal held under any law or charter whatso- 


|ever; nor in their capital employed in any ma- 


| hulacture or speculation, nor in any profit drawn 
| ftom such principal stock or capital ; nor through 
any of their sinecures, salaries, contracts or m- 
comes ; but on the contrary, may such stock, prin- 
cipal, capital, profits, salaries, contracts, and sine- 
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cures, be constantly fostered by bounties in various | influence. Thus only can she judiciously increase 
injurious forms, to be paid by you, you damned, | this influence, if it has settled too low, or diminish 
dirty, working, productive bitch, agriculture.” | it, if it has raised too high. ‘There is no fair mode 


on] 


Throughout the world, agriculture, like one of! of judging, except by these legislative acts. To 
Ernulphus’ contrite excommunicants, responds, | infer that the agricultural interest influences le- 


amen, to this pious invocation. 

Throughout the world, agriculture has enjoyed, 
and in England continues to enjoy, one of the 
rights in which she has a share in the United 
States ; that ofa voice in elections. And through- 
out the world, this right has been unable to shield 
her against an anathema, which prescribes for 
her as perfect a hell, as the formula of Ernulphus 
prescribes for his heretic. Let the agricultural in- 
terest of the United States pause here, and look 
around. Isa blind confidence in aright so univer- 
sally ineffectual, a sufficient safeguard for its {ree- 
dom and happiness? Lo me it seems that an 
interest can never be long free, which blindly con- 
fides in a coalition, whose object it is to draw from 
that interest power and wealth. That the major 
interest must be as cunning, as wise and as watch- 
ful, as the minor, or that the minor interest will 
enslave it. And that agriculture must as atten- 
tively keen her eyes upon the cealition, to avoid 
its operations upon her, as the coalition does upon 
agriculture, for the purpose of transferring to its 
members portions of her power and wealth when- 
ever she slumbers. 

Hence have arisen the political suggestions to 
be found in these essays. I cannot discern much 
good in an improvement of agriculture, to get 
luxury, voluptuousness and tyranny for a few, 
and wretchedness fora multitude. The best cul- 
tivated country in the world abounds most in 
paupers and thieves. Agriculture must be a 
politician to avoid this fate; and those who ridicule 
her pretensions to knowledge in this science, intend 
by persuading her to repose ina blind confidence, 
built upon the frail right of election, to expose her 
toit. How can she even judiciously elect, if she 
cannot or will not judge of public measures, by 
the light of her own interest ? 

The moral consequence of this supineness or 
ignorance is, that social happiness gradually be- 
comes the dependant of a minority, and of course 
it is provided for by continually substracting from 
the happiness of a majority. ‘The visible immo- 
rality of this demonstrates the virtue, as well as 
wisdom of suggestions designed to obstruct it. 

The remaining right in which agriculture par- 
ticipates, in common with all other interests, hav- 
ing any thing to export, is bestowed by the con- 
stitutional prohibition of duties upon exports. 
This right originated in state jealousies, and not 
from a disposition to favor agriculture, but yet it is 
her best security, for the preservation of that por- 
tion of our government, which will longest be 
sensible of her elective influence ; and its relin- 
quishment will be the most fatal wound which can 
be inflicted on her. The coalition I have described 
will try every art in her most unguarded moments, 
to snatch it from her, and it will be the last relin- 
quishment it will need. To determine whether 
her elective influence can bear further wounds, 
let agriculture resurvey the legislation of our 
whole term of independence, and compare the 
catalogues she may select, of laws for creating or 
fostering privileges and exclusive interest, with 
those for fostering herself; and let this comparison 
form the criterion for ascertaining her legislative 


| gislatures, because it chiefly elects them, would 
be like inferring, that the French nation influences 
the tribunate, because they wholly elect it. Let 
agriculture therefore hold fast the solitary security 
she enjoys in common with her industrious asso- 
ciates, against the ambition of usurpers, and the 
-avarice of capitalists, nor be deluded into the 
_absurd notion, that it is wise to relinquish the only 
peculium of industry, for the cake of some tem- 
porary operation upon foreign nations, inevitably 





‘resulting upon herself in the form of retaliation, 
| whilst the protection of exports against taxation 


will be gone for ever. 





AGRICULTURE AND THE MILITIA,— 


The rocks of our salvation, as they are called 
by legislatures, presidents, governors, and toast- 
makers, throughout the United States; and hard 
rocks indeed they need be, to withstand the saws, 
wedges, and chisels, made by law, tocut, split 
and chip them to pieces. Itis probable that more 
talents were wasted upon the bank of the United 
States, at each of its epochs, than have been ex- 
pended for the improvements of these national 
fortresses, for securing wealth and independence, 
since the revolution. Edifice, after edifice, has 
been raised upon their ruins; but the new strue- 
tures resemble the venerable fabrics from whence 
they are torn, asthe modern huts raised of its 
ruins resemble the ancient city of Palmyra. 

A pernicious little army, (pernicious as constitut- 
ing a reason for neglecting the militia,) a species 
of marine preparation, whose most striking features 
are decay, imbecility and expense ; and an awful 
unconstitutional precedent, for resorting to a vo- 
lunteer militia, officered by the’president instead of 
the states, have dismantled one fortress, and all 
the arts to enrich capital and speculation le- 
gerdemain, by paper, at the expense of property 
and industry, as practised in England, are play- 
ing upon the other. 

When the future historian of our republic, 
shall search for acts of patriotism, and matter for 
biography, the contrast between the heroes who 
have created, and the politicians who have ruined 
a nation, will afford him ample room for exhaust- 
ing the strongest phrasesof eulogy and censure, 
The first was not effected by enfeebling the heart, 
nor will the second be avoided by impoverishing 
the soil and its cultivators; by beguiling the 
militiaof its power and importance, with cubstitu- 
tions founded in the pretext of diminishing its 
duty, but preparing the means of usurpation for 
some ambitious president ; and by taxing agricul- 


enriching it, but in fact to enrich capitalists at its 
expense. 

‘The patriots of the revolution have chiefly 
retired to the enjoyment of a treasure, deposited 
beyond the schemes of craft, leaving to their 
successors two epecious fields as productive of 
glory, as the field of war wasto them. Far from 
exhausting the resources for gaining the transport. 
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ing consciousness of having benefited our coun- | 
try, they left for these successors the creation of a 


= =— — ey 


| Giving its money to those who will give it flattery. 


proud militia and a fertile country, as equally | 


meriling national admiration and gratitude, with 
the feats which secured our and 
placed prosperity within a reach. what 
avail is it, thatone set of patriots 
away the causes which en eebled our militia, and 
impoverished our agriculture, if another does not 


ind ‘pen lence, 


But of 


should have eut 


. . ! 
enable us to reap from their valour the rewards | 


which excited it? After wading through 


the | 


calamities of war near to these rewards, to reject | 


them, one by neglect, and the other by the preier- 
ence of a harpy which always eats and never 


feeds, seems only consistent with the policy of the | 


british parliament, which excited the ee of 
been told | 


Li: id they f 


the revolutionary heroes. 


that they were fighting to destroy the militia, a | 


tomake agriculture food for charter and paper 
capital, they would have discerned no reason 
for making themselves food for powder. 
It would be easy to show that agriculture never 
can experience 


if his interest tugs him violently against them, 


A weight in the legislative scales of the United 
States, as much heavier than a feather, asa 
feather is heavier than nothing. 

[ts labor steeped in an infusion of thievery, dissa- 
lisfaction, and sedition, by a mixture of bond 
and free negroes 

Producing 40,000,000 dollars annually for expor- 
tation, bearing most taxes for public benefit, 
and taxed in various modes lor the private bene- 
fit of 300,000,000 dollars worth of capitalists 
who pay no taxes. 

Out of'a remnant of the 40,000,000 dollars export- 
ed, compelled by protecting duties to pay heavy 
bounties for the encouragement of manufactures 
already amounting to above 150,000,000 doilara 
annually.— Nine cheers more. 

A few words, at parting, to the reader, will 
close these essays. If he is of the courteous na- 
ture which loves to give and to receive flattery, or 
he 


may disbelieve the plainest truths they cont ain, or 


lair treatment without a sound | at least reject them as being told in too blunta 


militia, but itis a subje ct 100 extensive and import- | istyle. [fhe is ignorant of agriculture, or a devotee 


ant to be considered in this light way, and there- 


fore they are only exhibited in union, in the con- | our agriculture 


cluding essay, to remind the reader, that they are | 


political twins, one of whom never lives long free, 
afier the other dies. 


/of a party or an idol, he will rather presume, that 
is perfect. and undefrauded, than 
take the trouble of enabling himself to judge, or 


| silently swallow the grossest errors, than give up 


i his superstition. 


‘These papers never contemplat- 


Executive, legislative and festive encomiums of | ed the desperate hope of obtaining the attention 


these twins, 
and prosperity,” 
fervor, produce the knavish eflects of flattery : 
they prevent us from acq' uicing a militia and an 
ayriculture, which deserve praise, (false praise al- 
Ways exc! iudes real merit ») and keep us without 
laws flor raising either to mediocrity, much less 
to perfection. I do not believe that these enco- | 
miums are generally the artifices of deliberate vice 
and secret purpose, to impose upon the enthusias- 
tic and unwary, in pursuance of the precedents 
so often exhibited by rapacious priests clothed in 
the garb of sanctity; but yet rapacity may some- 
times assume the language of patriotism, to keep 
the people blind to the dangers which threaten, 
and to the measures which can save them. 

‘The good humor of the festive board will bear 
illustrations of these assertions, with less discom- 
furt than cold design, or deluded negligence ; and 

therefore, however inconsistent it may be with the 
gravity and importance of our subject, an aversion 
for giving pain to any one, induces me to supply 
it with the followi ing toasts : 


The militia— The rock of our liberty. 


Unarmed, undisciplined, and without uniformity, 
substituted by an ineffectual navy, an ineflec- 
tual army, and paper volunteers, officered by 
the president. 

Unpatronized even at the expense of a gun boat. 

Fiattered and despised. 

‘Taught self contempt, instead ola proud and erect 
spirit.— Nine cheers. 


Asriculture-- The fountain of our wealth. 


A land killer. 

A payer of bounties and receiver of none. 

A beautifier of towns and a sacrilicer of the 
country. 

A cultivator for stock, without stock for cultiva- 
uon, 


r 
| 


| 
| 


which ought to be called * Liberty | of any one of these characters, 
though the unhappy delusions of }of agriculture must undoubtedly convince 


Half the profit 
the 
everal tnbes of capitalists, that it flourishes ex- 
ceedingly. ‘The idolator w ‘ill rather embrace the 

stake than trath, and the agriculturist, who prefers 
ignorance to knowledge, though these hasty 
essays constituted a complete system of husban- 
dry, would be as little benefited by them, as a 
lawyer or a physician who prac tised by deputy, 
would be by the Reports of Coke, or the Dispensa- 
tory of Cullen. Yet to those who would think 
and inquire, opinions slowly and cautiously adniit- 
ted, Upon various views of national interest, with- 
outa motive likely to mislead or deceive, might 


iafford suggestions capable of becoming subser- 





vient to better talents, awakened to the discussion 
of subjects so momentous to national happiness. 
To awaken such, was the summit of the author’s 
design. [Note G.} 


COTTON. 


The cultivation of this crop, so important to the 
United States, was not overlooked, but omitted 
because it was probably better understood by 
others. But not having seen any thing published 
in relation to it, and having paid some attention 
to it for many years, itis not any longer neglected. 
The root of cotton sinks deep into the earth. 
Hence it requires deep culture. ‘This is not as 
attainable by the hoe as by the plough. The best 
mode of effecting it which 1 have tried, is to lay 
off the ground in four feet ridges, raising those 
ridges as high as possible, and opening the middle 
furrows as deep as possible. ‘This operation should 
take place in the fall or early in the winter, leaving 
the land in that state until it is time to plant the 
seed. ‘hen these ridges should be reversed, ma- 
king them very high upon the furrows. The ex- 
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posure of the furrows to the atmosphere through | to bring to perfection. Useless bloom, which it 
the winter, will render the earth more friable at) will continue to throw out if permitted, will impo- 
their bottoms, and more pervious to the roots of! verish the crop, and impair the quality of the 
the cotton. Its benefit will be more or less, as the wools The little success which has attended the 
soil may be light or stiff; but the fertiliziug quali- | raising of sheep’s wool, in those states adapted 
ties of the atmosphere will make it of some value to cotton, renders the latter an object of great im- 
even to sandy soils. Further, the first deep portance. There is no article of our agriculture, 
ploughing in raising the ridges will bury what- | the raising of food excepted, more worthy of at- 
ever vegetable matter may lie on the surface, re- | tention. 
duce it by the spring tosome degree of putrescence | 

and cause it to be converted into food for the cot- | 

ton, through the summer. And thesecond will 
bury the seeds of grass or weeds so deep, that HAY AND FODDER. 

many ef them will fail to vegetate, and thereby | 

the labor of cultivation will be diminished, whilst; Great losses are annually sustained in some 
the crop, being less infested with those rivals for; parts of the United States in making hay, and in 
subsistence, will be increased. As the cotton; others, in curing corn blades, commonly called 
plant grows until frost, it is generally made more) fodder. Mine, in a course of many years, have ! 
productive by early planting. ‘The quickest mode | think amounted to a moiety of the crops; and 
of planting I have tried, is to open the tops of the | most of the expedients [ have resorted to for avoid- 
ridges with a small trowel hoe plough, drawn by | ing these losses, have been but partially beneficial. 
two horses, that one may walk in each furrow, , Grass loses much both in quantity and substance, 
and astraight line may be made to receive the | by an exposure to the sun in curing it, and fodder 
seed. ‘Thus plough has a mould board on each more, being thusexposed in small bundles. Both, 
side, to raise and deposite on both sides of its fur- and particularly the last, suffer greatly by dews 
row earth sufficient to cover the seed. A line is and rains. ‘This year I have made the most pro- 
carried fastened toa shaft at each end, across the mising experiment for remedying these evils. A 
ridges, having marks of colored stuff at the dis-| large meadow in bottom land, of a grass called 
tances designed for the plant. The planters follow | red top or herd’s grass, was cut in dry weather, 
the line, each taking one row, drop the seed at the and shocked in large shocks quite green, but dry, 
marks, and cover it with the earth provided on! that is, not wet with either dew or rain; in the 
each side by the plough, using the hand which) following mode. Four sticks of five feet long, of 
deposites the seed for that purpose. ‘This mode | the thickness of a man’s wrist or more, Were set 
of planting is, however, only calculated for those, up in a square of two feet wide at bottom, and 
districts wherein cotton is cultivated on asmail! meeting at top in a pyramidal form, where the 
scale, merely for family use. Whenever it is cul-; shock was tostand. Qne at least of these sticks 
tivated for exportation, a drill plough ought un-| should be forked at top, to keep them steady 
doubtedly to be resorted to. | have seen one made , whilst the hay is putting round them. A round 
so as to deposite Indian corn at such a distance | log, about six feet long and six inches in diameter, 
and in such quantity as was required, opening the | was laid upon the ground, with one end reaching 
furrow, placing and covering the corn all atone} to the centre of the two feet square, between the 
operation. Such ploughs ought to be used upon | sticks, and the other raised upon a fork about eigh- 
the ridges I have described, previously bringing | teen inches, for the purposes of enlarging the flue 
the cotton seed by the use of ashes and water, or} presently mentioned, lest it should be closed by the 
by substituting gypsum for the ashes, and a little | pressure of the hay, and that the log may be more 
rubbing, into a state of easy separation. I have! easily drawn out, when the shock is finished. 
tried gypsum in the proportion of a bushel to the! Around and over the sticks, the shock was made, 
same quantity of seed, and was satisfied of its be-| its top reaching two or three feet above the top of 
nefits ; but the experiment was only made two or} the sticks. ‘The purpose of the log was to make 
three times, on account of the unfavorable nature | a flue for the admission of fresh air into the centre 
of the climate where I live for the culture of cot- | of the shock, and the expulsion of the air heated 
ton. If gypsum, as I believe, may be so applied, | by the fermentation of the grass in curing. The 
as gradually to enrich land, then it must ultimately | flues were made to face the point from which the 
benefit this plant. If its eflect in reducing vege-| wind usually blows at the time of hay making. 
table matter into vegetable food constitutes the | If any flues happened to be closed by the pressure 
mode of its operation, then it is peculiarly adapted | of the grass, they were easily opened by a smaller 
to this reduction of the cotton stalks, whenever the | and pointed log; or when the largeness of a shock 
same field is successively cultivated. ‘The soil | threatened this inconvenience, it was effectually 
best adapted to cotton is peculiarly proper for the | prevented by inserting into the flue a short forked 
use of the drill plough, as clods or stones consti- | stick as soon as the log was removed, to hold up 
tute the only serious obstacle to it. In good land| the hay. As the logs are removed as soon as the 
I plant the cotton at the distance of two feet, and} shock is finished, two or three are suflicient, for 








' 


thin it to two stalks, so that it stands at four feet) following a dozen mowers. ‘The hay thus made, 
by two apart, with two staiksata place. But the} is the best I ever saw, and the efficacy of the mode 
thickness of the plant must be graduated by the| of curing it was strongly supported, by the grow- 
quality of the land. ‘Topping and suckering a'so, | ing grass under the shocks having been uninjured, 
in the climate I am used to, increases the crop, whereas [ never left shocks so long in one spot 
and improves the staple. The first is speedily | before, without its having been killed by the un- 
performed by a keen small scythe with a proper) dissipated fermentation of the hay in curing. 
handle, and should take place when the cotton! Corn blades or fodder, sustain an immense lose, 
has disclosed as much bloom, as it may have time | even in dry weather, by two or three days’ expo- 
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sure to the sun and dews; and in wet they are 
nearly ruined. For an experiment, I shocked 
them in the mode just explained, quite green and 
dry ; but I chiefly ailowed them from four to eight 
hours’ sun, before they were shocked. 
made the best fodder [ have seen. But the wea- 
ther was favorable. The ends of the blades were 
laid outwards, and the shocks bound at top by a 
rope made of the blades. 





ja struggle for appropriations. Hence the example 


of a tyrant or monarch, who reaps all he sows, 
and is therefore stimulated by his personal interest, 


popularity and glory, is no precedent for us. He, 
Thus was | indeed, by his power, can force nature fora time 


out of her course, raise cities in deserts at the ex- 


pense of his subjects, or erect stupendous works 
of art, without a benefit to mankind, correspondent 


to their cost. But nature should be our guide. 


This has decreed that a good state of agriculture 


must precede that which it begets. It inevitably 
produces, by an easy birth, the best modes of 


THE PRESENT AND POLITICAL STATE OF AG- | transportation, by awakening the efforts of indivi- 


RICULTURE, 


Afier all, in these topics, which occupy the | 


twelve first numbers of this book, must the remedy 
be found for the decreasing fertility of a great 
portion of the United States, which, if not arrest- 
ed, must terminate in want, famine, and depopu- 
lation. All classes of people have a deep interest 
in preventing these dreadful evils. The towns are 
already suflering from mean, dear, and insufficient 
supplies. ‘The decay of agriculture, and a bad 
police, are certainly the causes of these conspicu- 
ous effects. A bad police produces a fraudulent 
traffic by slaves ; free people of color, anda few 
bad citizens, discourages honest labor, and com- 
pels it to require compensation in its prices, for 
the risk of thefi, or to shrink from the losses and 
vexations it occasions. So far as the evil is caused 
by this bad police, the remedy obviously lies in a 
better. A better can only be eflected by laws, 
which by rendering the products of labor more 
secure, would tend to its encouragement, and 
greatly advance the comfort, virtue, and happi- 


ness of the community. Of this nature would be 


laws for protecting live fences. ‘They would pre- 
vent wastelul trespasses, produce judicious graz- 
ing, increase the quality and quantity of meats, 
as well as of vegetables, and vastly improve the 
cadaverous aspect of a great portion of the United 
States, 

But the root of the evil lies still deeper. Why 
is it, whilst our free form of government has be- 
etowed life and energy on every other occupation, 
that agriculture alone languishes? Patriotism 
and benevolence, conscious ef this calamity, have 
unfortunately turned their eyes towards the local 
projects of roads and canals, which, however desi- 
rable, are remedies incapable of reaching the true 
cause of the calamity; and even capable of ag- 
gravating it in some degree, by causing an un- 
thrifty expense, generally oppressive, for the sake 
of local advantages of uncompensating value. 
Such undertakings are naturally begotten by a 
previous flourishing state of agriculture, without 
which they would be destitute of the food neces- 
sary for their subsistence. ‘Success even then 
must depend upon the interest, economy and in- 
dustry of individuals. Whena republic becomes 
an undertaker of agricultural improvements, the 
expenditure of the public money terminates in the 
saine way, as if it should purchase and cultivate 
a great number of farms for the public benefit. Ih 
only awakens efforts for salary, and results in loss 
and disappointment. The honor or contempt aris- 
ing from such projects in free governments, is so 
widely divided, as to leave little or no excitement 
for labor, and industry in their execution, save 
what arises from a competition for contracts, and 





duals. 
‘The bad state of agriculture, on the navigable 
waters, demonstrates that its cause does not lie 


_in any inconveniences of transportation, and there- 


fore I can discern no other cause of sufficient force 
to produce this visible eflect, except the combined 
weight of taxation, banking and protecting duties, 
lying heavily upon agricultural effort. ‘The pecu- 
liar situation of our agriculture, in constituting al- 
most the only source of national income, and in 
being obliged to find foreign markets, leaves it al- 
most exclusively exposed to these burdens, be- 
cause the consumers of that portion of its labors, 
from which its profit arises, live beyond their 
reach, and contribute nothing towards their alle- 
viation. ‘They contribute towards the alleviation 
of agricultural burdens at home. Such is the case 
with the consumers of the corn, wheat, cotton, 
rice and tobacco the of United States. The 
bounties paid by agriculture to manufactures, pro- 
bably exceed the amount of their contributions. 
And banking being wholly supported by produc- 
tive labor, whilst it also withdraws from taxation 
a great portion of the wealth of the nation, is itself'a 
heavy item of these burdens, instead of sharing 
inthem. In this accumulated pressure upon ag- 
riculture is, in my opinion, to be found the true 
cause of its bad and declining state. I question 
whether there is an object of taxation so heavily 
burdened in proportion to its ability, in any other 
country. Its exports are the only resource for 
meeting the demands upon it, direct and indirect, 
and such of its wants which must be supplied by 
money. ‘The computation in reference to these 
in the preceding part of this book, is already left 
far behind, by the rapid accumulation of its bur- 
dens, to demonstrate which, the progress of taxa- 
tion only is exhibited by the following extracts 
from official reports, from its two extremes and its 
medium. 


By an estimate’ of the secretary 
ef the treasury (Mr. Hamilton, ) 
of January 1, 1791, the expenses 
of the federal government for that 
year, excluding interest on the na- 
tional debt, and including the ex- 
traordinary expense of an existing 
{ndian war, amounted to - 

By his estimate, dated Jan. 23, 
1792, including the interest of the 
national debt, these expenses a- 
mounted to - - - 

By an estimate of the secretary 
of the treasury (Mr. Gallatin) da- 
ted October 24, 1803, these expen- 
ses, excluding the interest of the 
public debt, amounted to - - 


$740,232 


3,688,043 


2,500,000 
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By the same estimate including 

that interest, to - - 
By an estimate of the secretary 

of the treasury, (Mr. Dallas) 

these expenses lor the year 1816, 

amounted to - : - - $42,884,269 
But deducting all articles sup- 

posed by him to be temporary, the 

permanent expenses of the gov- 


6,300,000 


vernment amountedto  - - 19,268,669 
In 1794 the exports of the Unit- 

ed States of articles both foreign 

and domestic, by official report, 

amounted to - - - - 26,011,788 


From these documents it appears, that the ex- 
penses of the federal government were above fifty- 
seven times higher in 1816 than in 1791, and 
near seven times higher than in 1803. ‘That the 
ordinary or permanent expenses of the government 
had trebled between 1791 and 1803 ; that in 1816, 
they were above twenty-two times higher than in 
1791, and near three times higher than in 1803. 

In 1794, excluding foreign articles, re-exporied, 
the native were about $20,000,000 in value ; now 
they may amount to 40 millions. And it may be 
assumed as a fact, that the population of the 
United States has about doubled since 1791 or 
1794. If either the increase of people or of ex- 
ports had graduated taxation, it ought in 1816, to 
have exibited only double the amount of the taxes 
of 1792. But taxes are in all countries graduated 
by cunning, rapacity and ambition, and in none, 
by these scales. 

The idea, however, of justifying an increase of 
taxation by an increase of either, is fallacious. It 
makes people the property of governments and 
not the wealth and strength of nations. When 
an increase of people, by producing a greater 
division of public burdens, diminishes the contribu- 
tion of every individual,—it is thus, and thus only, 
an increase of national wealth. But if the contri- 
butions of every individual remain as high as be- 
fore this increase of people, it inflicts an additional 
degree of poverty upon the former inhabitants, 
upon whom the difficulty of subsistence is increas- 
ed by an accession of population, to any given 
space ; and this accession to the expense of sub- 
sistence, brought by an accession to the popula- 
tion, is a real loss to the former inhabitants, unlecs 
their burdens are rendered lighter, by being di- 
vided among more people. But if the burdens of 
the former inhabitants are increased under the 
pretext of an additional population, this increase, 
added to the increased difficulty of living, converts 
an increased population, which ought to be a bless- 
ing, into a curse, and from being a cause of 
wealth, into an instrument of oppression, and the 
author of poverty. In like manner an accession 
to population, used as a pretext for increasing 
standing armies, produces national weakness, in- 
stead ol national strength, by the expense of their 
maintenance, by their gradual transiormation into 
acounterpoise to the nation, and by fostering an 
unmilitary reliance upon them. Thus, by using 
an increase of population as a pretext for increas- 
ing taxation and standing armies, the maxim, 
‘¢that it adds to the wealth and strength of na- 
tions,” is completely reversed, by making it the 
cause of poverty, and weakness. Let the facts to 
sustain this reversal, be glanced at. In 1791, our 
neighboring enemies, the Indians, were much 














more numerous than at present. and our own 
poy ulation only half as much. What then can 
lily a great addition to our standing army, ex- 
cept that the nation is much weaker now than it 
was then? With respect to taxation, it is still 
more evident, that an increase of population is 
made to produce national poverty, when it is con- 
sidered to what an extent it has been used as a 
pretext for increasing it, whilst our exports of na- 
tive commodities and population, have preserved 
a close alliance with each other. ‘The state of agri- 
culture, in consequence of a reversal of the old 
maxim, “ that people are the wealth and strength 
of nations,” into the new one, “that they are the 
property of governments,” is our increase of 
taxation for the permanent expenses of govern- 
ment, from $3,688,043 to $17,288,669, in twenty 
four years. Add to this item, the state taxes, the 
bountic. to banks and manufacturers, the increased 
difficulty of subsistence, and unavoidable private 
expenses, and it will be evident, that asthe far 
greater part of the total must fall upon agriculture, 
the demands upon her have, at length, exceeded 
the whole amount of her share of the national ex- 
ports. Irom this cause, therefore, I deduce the 
bad state of agriculture in the United States. 
Another idea has been urged as an auxiliary to 
that we have just examined, still more fallacious, 
and equally ruinous to agriculture ; namely, “that 
a depreciation of money, makes it just to increase 
salaries and taxation.” Our agriculture cannot 
reimburse itself for our local depreciation, because 
its prices are fixed chiefly by prices abroad. All 
other interests can, because their prices are not 
regulated by foreign prices. As agriculture is the 
chief victim of this local depreciation, instead of 
redress, to present her with a new calamity, be- 
cause she is suflering a great one already, is ma- 
nifestly unjust. Such a doctrine exposes our go- 
vernments to great temptation. By producing a 
local and temporary depreciation of an artificial 
currency, and making it a pretext for raising sala- 
ries, and then removing the device, they might 
make what stock-jobbers call ‘a good speculation.” 
An occasional temporary advance abroad of agri- 
cultural prices, would also furnish them with {re- 


‘quent pretexts of the same kind ; and as the sala- 


ries are never diminished because agricultural 
prices fall, the effect to agriculture, from nominal 
high prices, produced by a local depreciation, is a 
real increase of taxation, and from temporary high 
prices, apermanent increase of taxation; so that 
high prices of all kinds, instead of relieving her, 
are only in the end an aggravation of her oppres- 
sions. ‘The case of a famine displays their pretext 
for increasing salaries in its truecountenance. A 
famine of bread, tobacco, cotton, or rice abroad, 
or of specie at home, will cause an increase of 
prices. Are such famines, particularly the last, 
good reasons for increasing salaries? In like 
manner, prices will rise as the fertility of land di- 
minishes. Does the remedy lie in taxing these 
lands higher, the poorer they become? But if 
the fluctuation of prices is a proper rule for graduat- 
ing salaries, then afair reciprocity between the gov- 
ernment and the people, requires their reduction 
when prices fall, as weil as their increase when 
prices rise, in order to comply with the rule itsell’; 
yet governments never remember this pretended 
principle, when its application is in favor of the 
people. 
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It is further said, that salaries ought to be gra-|as salves for conscience, and poisons for patriot- 
duated by areference to the computed value of) ism, and universally terminate in the subversion of 
the accepter’s time, and that high salaries obtain | a free and moderate government. 
the most merit and talents. Uader the first idea,| Some principle, by which to settle the important 
every member of a legislature ought to have a) question of wages, is still wanting, capable of 
different salary, each man’s time being of distinct | guarding the people against temporary pretext, 
value ; or if the salaries are to be alike, however | and individual selfishness; and it seems to me to 
different each member’s time may be in value to’ reside in the following ideas. Public servants are 
himself, then todo justice to afew whose time | either public property or mere hirelings. In the 
may be of great value, a manilest injustice must | first character they owe something to society be- 
be done to the public, by giving equal salaries to, yond the services purchased by wages. This 
a multitude, far beyond this value. And therefore debt is due for the multitude of benefits derived 
if this idea should regulate salaries, it is not im-| {rom society, and ought therefore to constitute a 
probable that those who pay themselves may | greater portion of their compensation, as the go- 
highly respect the motive of compensating a few | vernmentisfreer. ‘To the militiait constitutes the 
great men for their time, whilst it will also amply | chief compensation for their services. Whatcan 
appreciate theirown. Sut this rule for compen-;| be more manifestly unjust, than to make social 
sations can never be observed. ‘The public | duty the chief compensation for the hard sufferings 
service most detrimental to the personal and) of militia services, and yet to bestow on civil 
private affuirs of individuals, is that of the militia. | services a compensation capable of exciting faction, 
Compare the risk of life and health, and the loss | avarice and ambition, and of gradually destroying 
of time olien necessary for the subsistence of a| those blessings purchased by the great body of 
helpless family, with the sacrifice made even by|the people by the greatest sacrifices, almost 
the most eminent member of congress ; or com-| gratuitous? If public servants are to be consider- 
pare the mass of suffering in both these lines of| ed as mere hirelings, then the principle ought to 
public service. Is it not obvious that this rule} be extended to military services, and in both 
for compensations, neither has nor can be fairly | cases, the public and its servants ought to be con- 
carried into execution. sidered as free contracting parties, and in both the 

Whether high salaries invite talents and open | price of the commodity ought to be settled by the 
the door to merit, isa fact depending upon his- | rate of the market, by a mutual agreement. But 
tory. From this, truth seems to me to lie in the | as the militia are coerced, and as civil public ser- 
reverse of the propositions. ‘They appear rather! vants possess the valuable and exclusive privilege 
to have excited rapacity, and opened the door to | of refusing to serve, is it not highly unjust to the 
arts for gratifying ambition and selfishness. ‘The | nation, to give a price for the commodity, not only 
case of the British parliament is, I think, unfor- | higher than the same thing, of a quality as good 
tunately cited to prove the affirmative of the pro- | and even better can be bought at, forthe end of 
position. And to make it answer this purpose, an | killing its {ree and- easy government by a peison- 
ussertion that its members receive no compensa- | ous plethora of expense and taxation. In my opi- 
tion, is coupled with the citation. But the truth | nion, high salaries, by awakening avarice, faction 
is, that these members do receive, by pensions | and intrigue, have a tendency to destroy a sense 
and oflices, compensations so enormous, as to | of duty, virtue, honor and patriotism ; and that 
have produced a disregard for the direct moderate | ow salaries have universally produced the best 
compensation, and yet to have awakened all the | public servants. [ conclude that salaries ought 
energies and frauds of avarice and ambition to! to be graduated by the public good, and not for 
carry elections, and to acquire the {ruits of success. | the benefit of individuals. 

Has the great profit arising froma seatin the; ‘Taxation ought to be governed by some princi- 
house of commons, carried into that body merit} ple, and when understood, this principle ought to 
and talents, or artifice and corruption? If the | be enforced by the people, to shield themselves 
Koglish parliament should now endow themselves | against those frauds of faction, avarice and ambi- 
with a high direct compensation, retaining the | tion, used in modern times to steal the liberties of 
indirect compensations of executive patronage, | nations, in lieu of the braver modes resorted to by 
would it be purged of corruption, and regenerated | the tyrants of antiquity. 

into patriotism ? ‘This would place it nearly in| What, it may be asked, have these remarks to 
the state of our congress. At home it is such, | do with agriculture?) ‘The answer must depend 
whether more merit or talents have appeared in | upon the opinion of the reader. Should he think 
legislatures, as they have been more amply re- | with me, that the burdens heaped upon it consti- 
plenished with wages and patronage, the chance | tute a chief cause of’ its decay, nothing can restore 
of drawing a prize from which, is often valued | to it health and prosperity but its own knowledge 
even here more highly than the direct wages. | of this fact, by which it may be induced to remove 
As to the argument that high wages open to the} some of the pressures under which it is lan- 
poor the door of dignity, it is only the plausible | cuishing; and therefore none of the subjects of 
pretext of those pleading for an increase of their | this book, can be more instrumentally connected 
own income, atthe expense of the poor whom | with the prosperity of agriculture. In Kagland, 
they pretend to favor, the pressure upon agriculture and manulaciures is 

Another argument remains of itselfsuflicient to | defended by armies and the diliculties of emigra- 
destroy the policy of high wages, and its effect, | tion, yet itis sorely felt; here, where the inferiority 
heavy taxation, if all those hitherto urged were | of soil renders it much less capab!e of bearing 
feeble. They beget inveterate parties and factions | this pressure, the same arts of taxation and paper 
which successively resort to every plausible pre- | frauds will, I fear, produce» till more calamitous 
text for increasing their income and power; trans- | consequences. 
mit to their successors precedents which operate 
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NOTES. 


[Note A.—Page 717.] 


Upon a review of the foregoing essays, originally of- 
fered to the public in a newspaper, without toreseeing 
that they would appear ina book, a few expressions 
have been expunged, lest their political doctrines should 
be ascribed to party motives. These proceeded trom 
an opinion, that the inculcation of sound political prin- 
ciples, was the only mode of avoiding the evils incident 
to a blind zeal in favor of the projects of any set of 
men exercising power ; or of preserving a consistency 
between professions and actions. Toa union between 
public interest and public knowledge, the world is in- 
debted for the benefit it has derived trom the Grecian and 
Roman republics, and to the want of such a union, the 
regions which once sustained them, for their present 
state of slavery. No association to inflict or to avoid 
oppression, can succeed, if it is ignorant of the means 
for procuring success in both objects. Political know- 
ledge is as necessary to the people for one end, as to 

rinces, orders, factions, and usurpers for the other. 
ithout it, the lords of the soil in the United States, 
must gradually become the slaves of some legal aristo- 
cracy ; and, exposed by political ignorance to the rapine 
of an endless catalogue of exclusive factitious in- 
terests, would soon resemble monkeys stripped by the 
superior intelligence of man, of diamonds they had dug 
out of the earth. As agriculture, with,its dependen- 
cies, almost covers the whole public interest of the 
United States, sodegrading a consequence of its politi- 
cal ignorance, demonstrates how intimate its connex- 
ion ought to be with politics. The first produces; the 
latter secures. Exclusive political knowledge, creates 
exclusive legal interest. A complete agricultural 
treatise would comprise the soundest agricultural prin- 
ciples, chemical, experimental and political ; and the 
inutility of the two first items might be more plausibly 
asserted, because they only teach men how to labor, 
than that of the last, which teaches them how to live 
happily. 

Facaing, legal enrichment of all kinds, and the per- 
petual effort of those who exercise power to increase 
it, may here, as every where else, euslave the majority 
and the public interest. By funding only, agriculture 
may be soon made tributary to the dealers in credit, 
chiefly located by the nature of their employment in a 
few large cities. The dispersed situation of the agri- 
cultural and of every general interest, renders its share 
of the vast acquisitions to be made by the credit trade, 
trifling ; and the circumstance of its constituting the 


chief item of the general interest, renders its share of 


the contributions to support it enormous. It is a trade 
for getting premiums and interest without money, upon 
the credit of those who pay both; and for inflicting 
an annual tribute on those who have the credit, until 
they prove its goodness by paying coin for paper. If 
agriculture or the public terest borrows ten millions 
in paper notes, furnished by the partnership between 
banking and funding, at a premium of ten per centum, 
and an annual interest of six, in fifteen years it pays 
a sum in specie equal to the debt, but both the debt 
and annual tribute still remain. The public interest 
cannot transform itself into an exclusive interest for 
carrying on this credit trade, because it must be the 
payer not the receiver; nor can it have any thing of 
consequence to lend, because the projects requiring 
Joans, incapacitate it for a lender, especially so far as 
it is agricultural. A liability to pay, and an inability 
to lend, generate exactly the same relative situation, 
between these two interests, which subsists between 
two nations, when one is tributary to the other. Upon 
the credit of this liability, that of the paper loaned to 
governments, depends. The government in fact gives 
the public credit to associations for vending paper 
stock, which these associations sel] back to the govern- 
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ment for a good premium and a perpetual interest, for 
which premium and interest the only consideration 
they pay, is an adherence to the will of the donor, 
against the will of the public interest, by which the 
donation is paid. The impoverishment produced by 
this species of tribute, is demonstrated by the difier- 
ence In the price of products in the paying and receiv- 
ing districts, by their different agricultural appear- 
ances, and by emigrations. The effects of a tribute, col- 
lected in distant provinces, and expended at particular 
places, are uniformly the same, inflicted either by a 
tyrant ora patriot. Ought not agriculture to under- 
stand this political machine? 

An ainendment of the constitution for empowering 
the general government to tax exports and to make 
local regulations, would comprise a boundless power of 
sacrificing agricultural and exporting districts to the 
interest of credit dealers, to transitory political projects 
of men in power, and to the passions of non-exporting 
districts ; and although the apparent favors to the lat- 
ter would be delusive and entrapping, they would suf- 
fice to divide agriculture itself, into two parties neu- 
tralizing each other’s defensive ability, and te subject 
both, like all large inert bodies, to less powerful, but 
more intelligent and active exclusive interests. Ought 
it not to understand political principles to meet occur- 
rences of this kind? 

As no interest covering the majority of a nation 
can avoid oppression, except under a free form of go- 
vernment, because the end of every other form, is to 
foster partial interests, should not agriculture be able 
to see the importance of maintaining the division of 
power between the general and state governments? 
The latter are her intimate associates and allies. The 
general government is already in a far greater degree 
the associate and ally of patronage, funding, armies, 
and of many other interests subsisting upon her. If it 
should by new powers be enabled to enlist still more 
of such dangerous auxiliaries, or to break over the 
boundary between general and local concerns, in a 
single place, the breach will produce consequences 
similar to those produced by that of the Tartars in the 
great wall of the Chinese. 

A fanatical love or hatred of individuals or parties is 
equally inconsistent with a free form of government. 
Political enthusiasm enslaves parties to leaders, as reli- 
gion enslaves sectaries to priests. Politicians never 
love or hate from passion. All their enmities and con- 
nexions flow from interest, according to which the 
reconcile or break them, without any of those sensi- 
bilities excited in ignorance by its own imaginary idols. 
As this idolatry is a universal cause of oppression, 
should the truth be concealed from agriculture, that 
she may become the victim of that enthusiastic con- 
fidence, which falsehood and mystery only are able to 
inspire? A political bigot is as certainly the slave of 
= party leader, as a religious bigot is of some 
priest. 

These few cases are cited to show, that agriculture, 
without political knowledge, cannot expect justice, or 
retain liberty. The correctness of the political opi- 
nions expressed in these essays is another question. 
The author has suggested such as his mind suggested 
to him, to awaken agriculture to the importance of 
this species of knowledge to its — and happi- 


ness, that it may byits own understanding detect his 
errors or its apathy. 


[Note B.—Page 719.]} 


The slave-helding states have been deterred from 
making agricultural improvements, and establishing 
any tolerable system of police for the management of 
slaves, by the lazy and hopeless conclusion, that the de- 
struction of their lands, and the irregularities of their 
negroes, were incurable consequences of slavery. A 
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refutation of these errors must p-ecede the possibility 
of any considerable agricultural improvement. The 
first is occasionally detected by the rare efforts of in- 
dividuals. But these can never make a wide and 
lasting impression, whilst they are defeated by the se- 
cond, This obstacle can only be removed by legisla- 
tive power. 
slaves is invented, than has hitherto existed, no consi- 
derable improvement can possibly take place ina sys- 
tem of agriculture to be executed by them. A bad 
police will for ever draw back agricuiture with more 
force, than individual exertions can drive it forward; 
nor can the most violent efforts overrule its baleful 
influence, any more than the destruction of a tyrant 
can overrule bad principles of government, and ex- 
tract liberty fiom the causes of oppression. The cre- 
ation of a free negro class has been noticed as ayreat 
defect in this police ; but its defectiveness in relation 
to the slaves themselves was overlooked. Nothing 
effectual has been done by law, for controliing the 


irregularities of the slaves or the errors of their | 


owners, by which a multitude of mischiefs to them- 
selves and others are produced, together with the ruin- 
ous national misfortune of an impoverishing and de- 
populating system of agriculture. As the remedy for 
these evils lies only within the reach of law, it is the 
duty of the government to findit. Should it require a 
farther limitation of the prerogatives of ownership, 
public and private good will unite in their recom- 
mendation of such a measure. As the laws now 
stand, an owner, by withholding from his slave even 
a necessary subsistence, may compel him to steal it 


Until a better police for the regulation of 





| 





[Note C.—Page 728.] 


The foregoing essays having been written several 


years past, subsequent experience has made some 


change in a few of the author’s opinions. Those in 
relation to the essential article of manuring are stated 
in this note. 

The extent of surface now manured upon the same 
farm, by a more careful employment of the same re- 
sources, has so far exceeded his expectations, as to have 
transferred his preference as means of improving the 
soil from inclosing to manuring, without however 
lessening the value of the former in his opinion. A 
field of two hundred acres aided by both, produced 
last year a crop of Indian corn averaging fifty bushels 
an acre, and another of eighty, aided only by inclosing 
and gypsum, a crop of twenty-five. The first being 
nearly double, and the second, one third beyond their 
respective products when last in culture. Under a di- 
minution of the stocks quoted, the surface manured 
last year exceeded a hundred acres, and will this ex- 
tend to one hundred and thirty. It is contemplated to 
extend it, until it reaches annually a space sufficient 
for the whole Indian corn crop of the farm. The regu- 
lar inerease of crops furnishes additional vegetable 
matter; the chief basis of this rapid improvement. 
Tull’s position “that ten cultivated acres, will not 
produce the means of manuring one”’ is . a erroneous, 
Four acres already produce oflal capable of manuring 
one, from the corn and wheat crops, exclusive of the 
bread stuff they produce for sale. By removing the 
cattle and sheep early in the spring from the farm pens, 


from others, and thereby increase the profit of his la- | and forbearing to return them thither until late in the 
bor; or he might drive him into the resource of ab- | fall, the space manured by penning is greatly extended, 


sconding, and prowling like a wolf for food. 


Ought | and the manure raised in the farm pens but little di- 


the preregatives of ownership to inflict such unjust | minished, because its quantity is regulated by litter. 
calamities upon a free people? Are they notinfinitely | This is in a small degree diminished by extending the 
more grievous than the ancientroyal prerogative of! period of penning, and as both cattle and sheep will 
purveyance? One grievance robbed openly, the other | require some food, early in the spring and late in the 
robs secretly ; one was subject to some legal regula- | fall in these pens, the litter arising from that food will 


tion, the other is subject to none; one paid something, | 


the other pays nothing. Can agriculture or industry 
flourish here under the burden of having an infinite 
number of roguish and runaway slaves living at free 
quarter upon them, when they could not in England 
bear the purveyanee of a single king? The slave 
himself may have imbibed, from a vicious disposition, 
a habit of indiscriminate theft, soruinous and disheart- 
ening to industry; nor can any excuse justify his 
robberies from the innocent. The insufficiency of the 
laws to correct these evils, will be discerned by com- 
paring the number of such robberies, with the in- 
stances of their receiving any species of punishment. 
The object of punishmentis to deter by example, and 
not to gratify this passion of revenge. But this 
trivial risk amounts almost to the encouragement of 
impunity ; and leaves only to the public that security 
against the thefts of slaves, arising from theirlove of 
moral rectitude, without any apprehension of punish- 
ment. Agriculture in the slave states is every where 
languishing under this mortifying and consuming 
malady. She possesses no moveable which she can 
call her own. Bleeding continually under these num- 
berless scarifications, legislatures continue to act to- 
wards her like surgeons who should desert a patient 
covered with wounds, because he was not quite dead. 
It would be better to cure her by protecting her pro- 
perty. A law, compelling the sale of every slave who 
should run away or be convicted of theft, out of the 
state, or at a considerable distance from his place of re- 
sidence, would operate considerably towards correcting 











enable the farmer more frequently to remove the pens 
at these seasons, whilst a mixture of various manures 
causes a greater benefit to soil. These pens on remo- 
val are fallowed in high ridges five and an half feet 
wide, and those thus treated before the middle of 
August, if the land is strong, cover themselves with a 
heavy coat of grass, furnishing a fine pabulum for a 
bushel of gypsum to the acre, to be sown thereon. 
This cover, by reversing the ridges, is completely 
buried, and bestows on the ground a second valuable 
manuring. The hog pens are managed in the same 
way, excluding the litter, not because it would be 
useless, but because it is used otherwise. For these, 
stiff cold soils are selected. Thus the same stocks 
have been brought to manure by penning, nearly 
double the surface quoted. In the winter, all the farm 
vens are littered daly and copiously with corn stalks. 

ach ten ordinary sheep will by this means, exclusive 
of the summer’s penning, raise manure sufficient for 
one acre ; and that raised in the stable and its yard, 
and in the farm pens of the cattle, calves and fattlings, 
has sufficed to produce the result stated in this note. 
Instead of applying the corn cobs in the former mode 
they are weekly scattered in the pens or stable yard 
to preserve them from the fire, where they absorb a 
rich moisture to be bestowed upon the earth as they 
gradually decay ; thus constituting a valuable addition 
to the manure, and saving the labor of their separate 
removal, and more tedious application in the former 
mode. The augmentation oF manure thus produced, 
requires a commencement of its removal early in March, 


these great evils. If its execution was insured, as | and by appropriating a small portion of the labor of 


might easily be effected, it would strongly influence 
both the master and the slave ; it would only retrench 
in a very small degree the prerogatives of ownership, 
for their common good, and it would render the re- 
maining mass of those prerogatives infinitely less de- 
trimental to naliona! prosperity. 





the farm to this object for one month before the eom- 
mencement of corn planting, that left to be subse- 
quently carried out wil be finished in good time. The 
holes for depositing the manure are more j 

arranged under the direction of a person on 


pee 
rorseback, 
(whose elevation and sole attention te that object will 
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enable him accurately to distinguish the variations In | 
the quality of the land, and to bestow the manure ac- 
cordingly ) than by the laborer who walks, measures, | 
and digs. By eqnalizing the fertility of a field, the | 
crops are increased, because it bestows on the whole 
surface a capacity to sustain the same quantity of | 
seed, and renders unnecessary a multitude of discrimt- | 
nations too intricate to be correctly made. The rider | 
pronounces aloud the number at which the walker 1s | 
to make each hole, extending or contracting the dis- | 
tance according to the variations of the soil; and the 
walker counts aloud his own steps to this number, at | 
which he digs a hole as a mark for depositing each | 
load of manure, Toa farmer, this occupation furnish- 
es an agreeable mental amusement. 


Two great errors in relation to the use of corn stalks | 


as manure are prevalent. One, that they ought to be [Ure. | . abe - 
ficial in curing galled declivities, than animal manure. 


trodden to pieces; the other, that when it is too late 


to eifect this, it is good management to gather and lay | 
them in the furrows, to remain uncovered for a year | 


or two. When the stalk is saturated with the moisture 
of the farm pen, it has acquired all the fertilizing prin- 
ciples it can hold, in that state. It aequires none from 
being trodden. Its porous texture enables it speedily 
to absorb what it can contain. After this is effectea, 
it is only necessary to bring it into a putrescent state. 
When the stalks are all in, this is soon done by cover- 
ing them with straw, chaff or tops. It will not re- 
quire above ten days in the common March weather, 
afterarain. Thusthey will be made sufficiently soft 
and brittle to raise, spread and plough well in. Their 
richness as a manure will be discerned by their capa- 
city to extract salts from the atmosphere whilst moist, 


after they are raised, in a quantity sufficient suddenly | 
| 


to change their color. The excessive waste or loss 
they susiain, left in furrows on the surface, arises from 
the same quality by which the rich moisture of the 
farm pen throughout the winter is absorbed and saved ; 
namely, their extreme porousness. Their surface is 
dry, nothing evaporates, and nothing runs from them, 
if the depth of litter is as considerable as I make it. 
As absorbents, no litter «quals them; but exposed on 
the surface, they sutfer more than any other trom 
evaporation 

A common question discloses another general error 
in relation to manuring. When the surface manured 
is stated, an inquiry after the number of stalks follows. 
We shall never succeed to a great extent, if we consi- 
der animal manure in any other light, than as a kind 
of sugar to sweeten the copious repasts of vegetable, 


with which we ought to feed the earth. It may also, | 
mingled with vegetable matter, dispose the mass, at | 
particular periods of its putrescency, to extract salts | 
from the atinosphere. But however useful it may be, | 


the epithet * animal” is only to be admitted connected 
with a recollection of its origin. This is vegetable 


matter, of which animal manure is only a remnant, | 


having undergone one or two secretions, and the dimi- 
nution arising from animal perspiration. Vegetable 


matter therefore is the visible origin of manure. If) 
atmosphere is its source, that can only be reduced to. 
a visible substance by vegetable instrumentality. Ma- | 


nuring must consequently be regulated, not by the 
number of stocks, but by skill and industry in raising 
and applying vegetable matter. Let us then banish 
from the agricultural dialect this misleading question ; 
which blinds us by insinuating a falsehood ; and sub- 
stitute for it one, which discloses truth, the thorough 
beliefof which must precede agricultural improvement. 
The correct question is “how many acres do you 
manure for each laborer employed on the farm?” It 
took me more years to reach one, than to exceed four, 
and my stalks were rather diminished as the space ma- 
nured increased. During the first period, the delusion 
of the first question misguided my etiorts; during the 
second, they were directed to the raising, preserving 
and applying vegetable matter in the most beneficial 
mode P eoult. How far manuring may be carried, is 
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not to be foreseen, but I think I can discern through 
the remnant of the mist which long hid from me the 
idea of its being pushed to four acres for each laborer, 
a possibility of its being extended to double that 
quantity. 

In this calculation I exclude gypsum, lime, marl and 
inclosing. The more valuable auxiliaries they may 
be to our vegetable resources, the more our success 
will be accelerated. Vegetable matter only can be- 
siow on gvpsum a boundless fertilizing power, and per- 
haps it may be also a necessary associate of lime and 
marl, with neither of which I have been able to make 
any satisiactory experiments; at least, the universal 
capacity of creating itevery where in great quantities, 
establishes its vast superiority over every other species 
of manure ; and designates it as the basis of agricul- 
ture. Applied in green bushes it is much more bene- 


I use it with great advantage for that purpose, and 
also for manuring level land in the following mode. 
The brush is laid in furrows, made in cultivating 
corn, as deep and wide as explained in these essays, 
moderately thick and then cut to make it lie close, 
that it may not be removed by the winds. There it 
remains uncovered for three years. By applying the 
brush, the winter succeeding the culture of the land in 
corn, in a course of four shifts, it is ready for the 
plough at the proper time. Even the ridges, as well 
as the furrows, will be highly improved by the brush, 
from the scattering power of air and moisture. These 


| ridges, on the fourth year, are reversed to cover the 


brush, by this time in a putrescent state, and thus 


prepared to rot under ground. The objections to the 


other modes of using brush wood, which I have tried, 
are these. Spread over the whole surface, it does not 
rot sufficiently in three years to admit of being plough- 
'ed in, without greatly encumbering the plough. Lett 
sufficiently long to avoid this inconvenience, much 
time is lost without any retribution; and much of the 
manure during the latter period of its decay, by evapo- 
ration. Diilled green and speedily covered with earth, 
the wood will not rot under ground so as not to incom- 
| mode the plough when the ridges are reversed in the 
fourth year afterwards. ‘This preservation of the wood 
diminishes or delays its efficacy as a manure. Drilled 
green, lying uncovered three years, then covered by 
the plough without disturbing it, and lying four years 
| Inore until the ridges come in course to be reversed, 
| the wood is made useful as a manure, without produ- 
/cing these inconveniences. I have used all kinds of 
brush wood, but chiefly pine and cedar. The latter 
are preferable in a sinail degree to other green wood, 
when both are applied in the winter, because of their 
leaves. A confidence in the benefit of this mode of 
_manuring, has induced me this yearto cut down a 
| ° : 

| thicket on the broken ground of a creek around a level 
‘field, and to apply the binsh to the furrows of the 


| weakest parts. All wood of above two inches diame- 
| ter was used as fuel. The residue bestowed a hand- 
some dressing on double the surface it grew on. The 
‘land it came from was not capable of cultivation, and 
the growth was lean. Being enclosed, it will rapidly 
grow up thicker, and atiord periodical cuttings for the 
same purposes. ‘The wood pays for the labor, and the 
manure necessarily disengaged from the fuel wood, is 
an additional donation trom such lands, (in which we 
unfortunately abound) capable of extending our means 
for manuring very scnstdenty, and of conveniently 
improving fields inconveniently situated for folding or 
farm pens. 





[Note D.— Page 736. ] 





| Instead of laying the plough aside, until the first 
_hand-hoeing of Indian corn takes place, it is probably 
better to run a deep furrow with a large plough drawn 
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by two horses, and having a Jong mould board, on each | derives from its connexion with live fences. If it can 
side of the corn, immediately preecding this hand- | supply us with meat, without obstructing an improve- 
hoeing. As the cornis very low, this furrow must be | ment, by which the agricultural state of the union 
run so far frou it, Uhat the earth raised by the mouid | would be more benefited than by any other, its use- 
board will not quite reach it, but be left on each side, | fulness would be great; but if it will also supply us 
so as to forma narrow trough on the ridge in which | with more meat than the present mode, no legislature 
the corn stands, to be filled up by the hand-hoeing im- | will much longer sutier a state to languish under the 
mediately foilowing this furrow. The hoe will have | evil of dead fencing, for the sake of diminishing both 
little else to do, and two thirds of the labor usually | meet and bread. Sensible of the enthusiasm with 
attending this operation will be saved. Itis hetter | which human nature embraces all opinions it ardently 
performed. The deep furrow destroys all the grass ; wishes to realize, I have endeavored in these essays 
in its range. In rows five and a half feet wide, the | to confine myself to the decisions of experience, and 





earth moved by the helve on the left of the share, meets 
and covers the grass in the water furrows between the 
ridges. And the earth thrown up by the share and the 
mould board towards the corn, is used tostifle the grass 
inthe trough on the top of the ridge and about the 


to avoid the delusions of hope. My experience of the 
recommended mode of raising hogs, has for several 
years resulted ina far more plentitul supply of pork 
without purchasing, than I could previously afford to 
obtain by purchasing. It has also as strongly convinced 





young corn, A hand-hoeing in the usual way is| me, as I can be convinced without an exact expe- 
infinitely more laborious, and in humid seasons, from its | riment; that the expense of raising it is reimbursed, 
shallowness, infinitely less effectual in destroying the | or nearly so, by the manure of the hogs; and that the 
grass, whence it is oiten enabled suddenly to take root alternative for public preference, really lies between 
and to grow with renovated vigor ; somewhat similar | an expensive and insufficient supply of pork, accom- 
to the etiect of scarifications applied to green swards panied with dead fences ; and an expenseless and suffi- 
even of wheat. The deep ploughing of this sugges- | clent supply of the same article, accompanied with 
tion, its acceleration of the first hand-hoeing, and its | live. The recommended mode of raising hogs is iim- 
suppression of the grass whilst it is young and weak, | proved, by reserving a sufficient number of breeding 
by a cover of earth, will both obstruct this misfortune, | Sows to insure the dependence upon those under one 
and enable the corn to reap great benefit from the year old for keeping up the stock ; by separating the 
yenial weather which occurs in the early part of the | large and small hogs in cold weather, to prevent the 
summer, instead of often being destroyed by it. | latter from being smothered ; by increasing the size of 
It indian corn is a crop of such value, as itis sup- | @ pen for one hundred of difierent ages. to an acre ; by 
posed tobe in these essays, the selection of the best | removing it oncea fortnight; when the hogs are con- 
species is an object of importance. The little said stantly confined, weapons A four weeks, when penned 
of this, arose trot the necessity of the different | of nights only, and instantly ploughing up the ground 
climates of the United States for ditierent kinds. But | 1m high five feet and a half ndges, to be reversed when 
the vast number of varieties abounding in the same cultivated ; by soaking corn until it issour, in a num- 
Jatitudes, disclose a want of spirit for fixing so import- | ber of barrels sufficient to provide in succession, 
ant a preference as that of the best over the whole | according to the warmth of the season, their chief 
rabble, by careful experiments. Those which 1 have ‘food in this state; by xiving themthe sour water to 
made have inculcated the opinion, that the species | drink as each barrel is emptied; by a small allowance 
which combines the three circumstances of producing | of any vegetable food after the pumpkins are expended; 
the most stalk, the largest cob, and the longest grain, (they will eat cornstalks in the early part of the win- 
is the best for the latitude of 388 degrees north. The | ter) by penning them without rings if such food is 
small flinty forward kind, producing from two to six | sa on ground well ~— with any — “3 — 
ears on a stalk, inspired the most hope, and produced | t r oe of which - Pong wee A. J . » 
the most disappointment of any I have tried. Its |" a st Coho. t a ~il sey ; an , y 
superiority of weight was counterbalanced by many | A hich a =. es oe o eradicate the gailic, 
disadvantages. Early kincs are unexceptionably {han which no fvod is healthier. 
dwarfish, anc the latest I have procured rent 
stalk. The lengthof the grain, supposing the co 2 
to be equally long and sy decknie settles the | [Note F.—Page 749.] 
superiority of farinaceous product. The longestand) . | 
the thickest cob, if the length of the grain isequal,| Since these essays were written, my experiments in 
produces the mostcorn. The size of the stalk is im- | cedar hedging have become two or three years ulder, 


portant, if vegetable matter possesses the high value 
contended for in these essays, and if itis chiefly ex- 
tracted from the atmosphere. The size of the plant 
produces some economy of labor, besides augmenting 
our drafts from the fertilizing atmospherical treasury, 
because we can gather far more grain, stalk, blade, 
top, shuck, and cob in the same time, when the plant 
is large, than when it is small. I have discovered no 
good reason fora recent preference of yellow to white 
corn, except that a foreign fashion causes the former 
at this juncture to sell best, nor any benefit from seve- 
ral trials of planting seed saved from twinears. In the 
before mentioned latitude, corn constantly pushes out 
barren shoots, or more than it can fill with grain, 
which probably serve to impoverish such as succeed. 
If so, there would be no advantage gained, could we 
increase their number by planting from twins. 





{Note E.—Page 74S.] 


The mode of raising hogs has continued to attract 
my attention, on account of the vast importance it 


and have removed every doubt of its cheapness, prac- 
ticability and importance. They were commenced by 
_ planting a single row of cedars on the inside of a fence 
two feet apart, about eight inches below the summit 
of the bank of aditch. The errors of neglecting to 
cultivate the young plants, to crop or to manure them, 
/and to plant a second row on the outside of the fence, 
were for several years committed. Struggling with 
hungry rivals for a scanty food, they grew slowly, were 
meager and spindling. The lower branches began to 
erish from omitting to check the perpendicular growth 
y cropping, and the hope of training the cedar into 
a hedge seemedalmost desperate. Though the land 
_is generally poor, manuring (a small dressing with 
bushes excepted) has hitherto been neglected. But 
topping, clipping the lateral branches, culture, and 
filling gaps by bending into them and covering boughs 
| to take root, leaving out their ends have been imper- 
_fectly practised for two years. Another row of cedars 
bas also been planted on the outside of the fence. The 
old hedge has been so highly improved by these incon- 
siderable aids, as to have assumed a handsome appear- 
ance, and to promise a speedy exhibition of a large 
‘farm inclosed by a live fence, 
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The cedar planted in a good soil, well manured and | 
properly cultivated, cropped at one year old and 
annually, so that it rises only as it spreads; and clipped 
at the ends of its branches, those excepted buried 
about their middle to fill gaps; will thicken near to 
the ground like box; and after it is brought to the 
intended height, by raising the bank of the ditch, will 
be in close contact with it. My experiment has been 
more imperfectly made from the circumstance of its 
embracing at once a large farm; made upon a smaller 
scale andimore skilfully, an example would speedily 
appear, which would be ardently copied. 

Green pine or cedar brush has been used as a dress- 
ing to the hedge as follows. The earth is shaved 
downwards on each face of the bank of the ditch, so 
as just to take off the grass, and not to injure the roots 
of the young hedge, and left in a ridge. The brush is 
laid in a line with the hedge eighteen inches wide, so 
asto cover theground. After it is in danger of being 
perforated by weeds or grass, the ridge of earth 
shaved down ia thrown uponit. To the other benefits 
of this process, that of protecting the young cedars 
against the sun, which strikes the face of banks with 
great force, is to be added. In some situations this 
protection is indispensable. By drawing down and 
returning this mixture of earth and brush alternately, 
as the hedge requires weeding, it receives both ma- 
nure and cultivation, ata very trivial expense of labor. 

No doubt can exist, that the thin population of a 
great portion of the United States proceeds from the 

overty of the soil, whether it be natural or artificial. 

n the latter case, patriotism ought to sicken with the 
anticipation of the censure which -- will see 
written in the face of the country. These words will 
be engraved on it: ‘* Your ancestors, like Indians, 
prove their regard forthe children by scalping the 
mother.” 
to neglect the means for its improvement? Live 
fences attended with apple trees would,I have no 
doubt, more than double the population of the eastern 
sandy portions of the United States. Let the reader 
compute before he decides upon this opinion, and test 
it by figures. The savings of wood, of labor, and of 
the expense in foreign liquors, are items going to an 
increase of population, because these savings mu:t be 
carried tosome productive object for its sustenance. 

The conversion of the brushwood now lost in mak- 
ing dead fences, into manure, is a smaller item of the 
same nature. But the single advantage of securing 
to agriculture the benefit of making a permanent and 
constant use of atmo3pherical manure, arising from the 
security of live enclosures, alone suflices to sustain the 
opinion. By gradually spreading fertility over barren- 
ness, inclosing will increase population to an extent 
commensurate with its own progress. For asystem 
of closing the pores of the earth against the inhala- 
tion of those qualities of the atmosphere, by which 
its surface is fertilized, it will enable us to open them. 
Wealth instead of poverty ; national strength instead 
of weakness ; and perhaps liberty instead of slavery, 
march in the train of permanent inclosures. But we 
are blinded against computations founded in figures, 
by comparisons arising from superficial prejudices. 
Beggary admires the luxury of competence, and me- 
diocrity chuckles over her wealth, when she beholds 
poverty. So we draw opinions concerning the fertility 
and improvement of a whole country, from compari- 
sons made among ourselves, always shedding darkness 
upon truth, because always influenced by several of 
the worst or weakest passions of human nature. To 
provide prosperity for nations by the cool calculations 
of reason, and not to devote posterity to wretchedness 
from the odious prejudices implanted by such shallow 
comparisons, constitutes the duty of legislatures, and 
the real virtue of patriots. The appalling difference 
between the average product of wheat in this country 
and in England, ought to dissipate our delusion as to 
the present quality of our soil, to awaken our inquiries 


In the former, is it wise, patriotic or pious, | 


—_———— 


after the causes of an inferiority so deplorable, and to 





rouse all our capacities in search of a remedy. Our 


wretched, expensive and ineffectual mode of inclosing 

is in my view the chief of those causes. No history 
has preserved, and no country exhibits, a good system 
of agriculture in union with dead wood fences. Ho- 
mer, in his description of a Phoeatian garden, informs 
- that green fences were understood and used in his 
ime. 


‘* Four acres was the allotted space of ground, 
**Fenced with a green inclosure all around,” 


He mentions stone and thorn inclosures, selects the 
green to adorn his most splendid horticultural scene. 
and is utterly silent as to dead wood fences. Were they 
exploded above three thousand years ago, to be now 
revived as an evidence of man’s rotary disposition ? 
But we need net dive into antiquity, nor travel over 
the globe to settle the question. At home we see the 
waste of soil graduated from north to south, by some 
inexplicable circumstance, distinct from original fer- 
tility. The different modes of fencing is probably that 
circumstance. In Connecticut, I have seen many 
fields apparently so naturally poor and stony, that I 
could never account for their fertility, until I diseover- 
ed the advantages of permanent inclosures, and recol- 
lected that they were surrounded by stone fences. 
Prejudice, sustained by conscience, is too strong to be 
subdued by reason, and too respectable on account 
of its honesty, to deserve contempt. Yet it ought to 
be persuaded by its senses, and to be induced to follow 
its own interest by the plainest evidence. Though at 
length convinced through its eyes, of the benefits 
ar.sing from inclosing, it will not be convinced through 
its mouth, that the old mode of raising meat by ranges 
(as they are called) is insufficient for the supply of a 
thin population, and that the effect of its conviction of 
one error is defeated, by its persistence in another. 
Dead wooden fences are too transitory, too subject to 
imperfections arising from idleness or accident, and 
too easily impaired by thoughtless or malicious tres- 
passers, to guaranty to a nation the benefits of an in- 
closing system. ‘They are here to-day and gone to- 
morrow. Live, possess the rights and the respect of a 
freehold. Attached to the soil, they soon etface the 
unjust and ruinous prejudice, nurtured by their eva- 
nescent rival **that arable lands, when out of actual 
culture, ought to be turned into a common.” This 
| Opinion, suggested by a national wish to obtain good 
| and sufficient supplies of grass, and gratified through- 
out a great portion of the union, asa wish for such 
supplies of horses, would be gratified by throwing open 
every stable to all who wanted them) is undoubtedly 
entitled to denunciation as a prejudice ; if prejudice ex- 
ists among mankind. 
| My wish for a better understanding was never 
| stronger than in considering this subject, from a con- 
| viction that its gratification could never have been more 
useful tothe public. Throughout the world, countries 
|inclosed by stone or live fences, and those inclosed 
| by dead wood, exhibit the contrast between cadave- 
rous decrepitude and blooming youth. The richest 
country of Virginia below the mountains, painted on 
the same canvass, would be a foil to the poorest of 
Connecticut. The incapacity of the first, for render- 
'ing inclosing subservient to the improvement of land, 
| by excluding ruinous or injudicious grazing ; and the 
capacity of the latter to avail itself of this agricultural 
panacea, is a chief cause of the constrast. in Britain, 
live fences are substituted for stone, where the latter 
is not to be had, and often preferred to it; and are 
by wide experience demonstrated to be a sound spon- 
sor for an excellent state of agriculture: here, the de- 
monstration that dead wooden fences ensures a bad 
state of agriculture is as wide. Does truth require 
more than two demonstrations? 
If permanent fences are indispensable for the pur- 
pose of changing the state of our agriculture from bad 
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to good, they are also necessary for the preservation | the eyes of an owl, and considers them as beautiful: 
of our happiness The portion of liberty and happi- ; the other, that although law can enable the small class 
ness enjoyed under the expensive system of govern- | to live on the great one, it cannot enable the great 
ment existing in Britain, is owing to the productiveness | class to live upon the small one ; uniting to produce 
of labor; and not to the operations of the paper, | this propensity ina degree so violent, that mankind 
patronage party, and official conspiracy for pilfer- | have pronounced it irresistible, except by a counter- 
ing that labor as the ingenious conspirators pretend. | vatling union between strong republican fetters upon 
Though her average product of wheat is thirty-five | government, anda degree of political knowledge in 
bushels, worth at least one hundred and five dollars, | the major class sufficient to prevent these fetters from 
she finds it better to convert so much of her land and | being broken by laws. The remedy is so rare, that 
labor to the still more profitable objects of raising | many honest men doubt of its existence ; and have 
wool, cheese, meat, with other agricultural products, | concluded in despair, that the major class or general 


and to manufacturing, as to have occasion for the im- | interest of a nation, must inevitably become the slave 


portation of the bread-stuff. To this great produc- 
tiveness of labor it is owing, that she is the happiest 
and freest country of Europe, under the greatest load 
of pecuniary expenditure. In the United States, ag- 
riculture must for ages graduate the productiveness of 
labor, in spite of the ae of statesmen, and the fal- 
lacy of stock-jobbing. If we rush into Euglish extra- 
vagance without gaining the productiveness in that oc- 
cupation which must feed it, the majority of the peo- 
ple must be — ground down to a degree of po- 
verty, below an ability to preserve a free government, 
or to acquire personal happiness. Let us therefore 
provide the foundation, before we rear this splendid 
superstructure, by abolishing a mode of inclosing lands 
which produces nothing, consumes a great portion of 
our labor, and by impoverishing the soil, daily dimi- 
nishes the productiveness of the residue. 





[Note G.—Page 760.] 


A date being necessary for estimating the opinions 
contained in the foregoing essays, the reader is Inform- 








ed, that they appeared in the ephemeral columns of a 
newspaper, belore the year 1810, and that the notes 
‘were written in the beginning of the year 1814. 
Though the last nnmber was better calculated for the 
place of its original appearance, (as well as some other 
parts of the work) than for that it now unexpectedly 


Jight, it 1s true; but lest its tone may infect its matter, 
it seems proper to advert to the same subject more 
seriously. 

Society is unavoidably made up of two interests only, 
in one of which all special and particular modifications 
of interest are included ; namely, one subsisting by 
industry ; the other by law. Government is institut- 
ed for the happiness of the first interest, but belonging 
itself to the second, it is perpetually drawn towards 
that by the strongest cords. Therefore, unless the first 
is able very accurately to distinguish between laws 
calculated to do it a benefit or an injury, it must be 
gradually sacrificed to the appetites of the second, be- 
cause government, a member of the second, legislates. 
All men enjoying honour, power or wealth by law, or 
striving to acquire either through that channel, are like 
coin struck with the same dies. The engravers, 
avarice and ambition, constantly mark the same 
etching, and the aqua fortis, self-interest, indelibly 
imprints iton the human mind. From this fact, the 
preference of a republican government is deduced, as | 
calculated for checking the natural disposition of | 
legislatures or the government, to favor the minor | 
class, composed of legal or factitious interests, at the | 
expense of the major class, composed of natural inte- | 
rests ; including all whosubsist, not by means of legal 
donations, but by useful talents in every form, such as 
those we in agriculture, manufacturing, tuition, 
yhysic, and all trades and_ scientific professions. 


I'he propensity of law to sacrifice the great or natural | 








of the minor or factitions interest in some mode. 
Others believe, that by exciting the general interest to 
watch, to think. and to judge for itselt, its intellect will 
be brightened, and its rights preserved. But all agree 
that :.either any individual nor any interest dictated to 
by another can prosper ; an that political ignorance 
universally implies political slavery. Election has no 
power beyond acharter ora commission, to prevent 
the elected from being transferred by his election from 
the great class of the general interest, to the little class 
of factitious or legal interest; on the contrary, the 
structure of republican government is raised upon the 
principle, that it necessarily transfers bim from one to 
the other, at leastin most instances. ‘This is unani- 
mously admitted by the elected themselves. They 
separate into two parties, called ins and outs. The 
ins say that the outs are influenced by a desire to get 
in, and the outs that the ins are influenced by a desire 
to keepin. Agreeing that both belong to the minor 
class, and neither to the major class, which can neither 
getin nor keep in; these two members of the minor 
class vote in constant opposition, because they stand 
in each other’s way, which could not possibly happen 
if they were genuine inembers of the general interest 
class. How then can the major class expect happi- 
ness from this species of political gambling for a rich 
stake which it pays, and the gamblers alternately win, 
if it has no skillin the game? 

Agriculture is the most powerful member of the 
class coustituting the general interest, but if her sons 


are too ignorant to use this power with discretion, 
occupies, it is suffered to remain, because, however | 


(like a body of elephants thrown into confusion ina 
battle) they rush in every direction, trampling down 
friends and foes forashori time, and inevitably become 
an easy prey to their enemies. As the most powerful 
individual constituting the major class of general in- 
terest, the political ignorance of agriculture would of 
course destroy the rights of the whole class. If she 
divides herself between any of the members of the 
inferior class, each of her moieties enlist under an 
aristocratical or monarchical power; whether it be 
called executive, legislative, credit or charter, and the 
member obtaining the victury by her aid, becomes her 
master. Just asin a division of her forces between 
a king and a nobility, the king or the nobility, and not 
agriculture, gains a victory, Both over her, and over 
all her weaker associates in the class of the general 
interest. 

As there are two classes of interest only in society 
there are also only two political codes, each appro- 
priated by nature to one class. The code of the 
minor class is constituted of intrigues and stratagems 
to beguile the major class, and to advance the separate 
interests of the individuals, parties and legal combina- 
tions, of which the minor class is compounded. The 
code of the major class consists of good moral princi- 
ples, by which the national rights and happiness can 
only be preserved. The guilt of offensive war, and 
the virtue of defensive, are the essential qualities of 
the respective codes. One is compounded of the best, 
and the other of the worst qualities of human nature ; 
and the members of the general or natural interest of 


interest of nations, to the class of little or factitious | society can never avoid oppression, nor sustain a just 
interests, arises from two causes ; one, the government | and free government, unless they are skilled in both. 


As the extension of comfort and happiness is the 


being the matrix of the latter, views her progeny with | 
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only good motive for writing an agricultural book, | 
whatever would defeat the end belongs to the subject ; | 
and as a legal profusion in overstocking a nation with | 
members of the minor class is the solitary process for | 
enslaving it, unless the major class understands the- 
sublime branch of ethics, namely, political morality, | 
it cannot counteract this process. Thus only can it) 
distinguish between laws and projects calculated for 
benefiting or injuring the nation. This science only | 
can prevent the liberty, the virtue, the happiness, the. 
bravery and the talents of the nation from being extin- 
guished. The treasury of the United States has been 
cited as a proper subject for its application. If the 
agricultural and other members of the major class_ 
should discern that the president had become a king | 
of the treasury, surrounded with nominal checks and 
balances appointed by himself; if they should discern | 
that the representatives of the people were convinced 
of a great waste of public money, and yet ignorant 
of the modes by which it was effected ; if they should 
recollect the consequences of such an error in the 
English form of government; and if they knew that 
nations were enslaved by a corrupting application of 
their own treasure, would not the correction of the evil 
be founded in genuine political morality, and be plainly | 
adverse to the erroneous and flagitious political code 
of the minor class. | 
The intimate connexion between agriculture and the | 
militia arises from their being both interests belonging | 
to the major or general class of national interest, of | 
such magnitude, that they must live or perish, politi- | 
cally, together ; and the rights of the whole class | 
will be lost by the subjection of either. By transfer- | 
ring the power of the purse from agriculture to the 





= 


stock-jobbers, or the power of the sword from the 
militia to a mercenary army, the destruction of a free 
form of government naturally ensues. This single 
consequence suffices to refute two hundred thousand 
artifices, eternally practised by the sundry members 
of the minor class, to discredit the militia. They 
might be refuted by a hundred thousand facts. The 
most eminent periods of Greece and Rome, were 
inspired by a union between a militia and a consi- 
derable degree of political knowledge in the major 
class. Thermopyle was defended, and Xerxes defeat- 
ed, by militia. The Roman empire was created and 
destroyed by militia. England and the Indians have 
often felt the militia of the United States. Europe 
was repulsed by the militia of France, and the career 
of France arrested by the militia of Spain. The 
pride, the habits and the interest of mercenary armies 
is however its listoriographer, and the hatred of go- 
vernment and parties its patron. These convert its 
eulogy into acrime. ‘It is unfit” say they, “ for the 
execution of the projects of statesman, and hence 


' diminishes the energy of the government.” But it is 


the best security against foreign conquest, and the only 


_ security against doinestic oppression from acombination 


among the members of the minor interest; nor will 
any project plainly calculated to advance the happi- 
ness or secure the liberty of the general interest ever 
fail of finding a complete rr in the power of a 
militia, organized to sustain and not to betray that 
interest. How often has the zeal, virtue and courage 
of a militia, burst through the artifices or neglect of 
the minor interest for suppressing all three, and de- 
monstrated its natural alliance with political morality 
and national liberty. 
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DISCONTINUANCES OF SUBSCRIPTIONS W1TH-| will embrace subscribers who have fully paid 


OUT ORDERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 


Besides all the discontinuances of subscriptions 


to the Farmers’ Reyister made by the choice and. 


under the proper orders of subscribers, (which, 
however sorry we may be to receive, are always 
promptly obeyed,) there are two large classes of 
names which will be erased from the list for fu- 
ture issues, without the order of the individuals, 
and no doubt in many cases contrary to their 
wishes. In all such cases, we have to excuse the 
reluctant act by reference to the circumstances— 
and to profess our great willingness to restore the 
names of such erased subscribers, as soon as, by 
payment of arrears, or by orders for renewed sub- 
scription (according as either of the respective 
cases may exist,) they will remove the cause of 
the suspension of our present connexion. 

The first class will embrace (as heretofore, and 
as required by the rules of the Editorial Conven- 
tion, ) subscribers who are indebted for two years 
or more. We know that this class comprehends 








very many honorable and correct gentlemen, who, 
merely from inattention to such smail matters, 
have permitted themselves to be confounded with 
the never-paying subscribers and patrons who ruin 
the publishers of periodicals. But we know not 
how to discriminate, and ought not to discriminate, 
even if knowing. Every good subscriber so im- 
properly classed will owe itto his own neglect; 
the effect of which he can at once remedy, and 
always prevent in future. 

Another class of discontinuances without order 
may much more require apology, inasmuch as it 











their dues, and in advance, and who may general- 
ly desire to continue on the list. These are the 
mew subscribers to the current volume (8th) 
brought in by other persons, and under the recent 


rule of joint subscriptions. Though not in any way 


required by our conditions, we shall suspend most 
of such names, and await future orders from them 
for renewal under the new published conditions (for 
vol. ix.) By this step we may lose many, who, 
if their names had been suffered to remain, would 
have continued good ard punctual subscribers. 
But all such may easily, by renewal, repair our er- 
ror; and even if they neglect to do so, and their fu- 
ture support to this work should be lost, we prefer 
to sustain the loss of a hundred good subscriptions, 
rather than retain ten persons who may (however 
wrongfully) suppose that they were entrapped in- 
to a continuance, and under conditions which they 


did not understand, simply because they would not 
read or attend to them. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The following communications are on hand, and 
will be published in the next number (Istof vol. ix.) 

** Account of the Tuckahoe root” —* Report on 
the marling of King William county, with auswers 
to general queries &c.”” “* Experiments on the use 
of crushed bones, as manure.”—‘ Experiments 
and observations on the use of green-sand as ma- 


manure’’—“ Actual results of an experiment in 
silk-culture in Mathews, Va.” 
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